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wheat takes a bath 


/ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 
More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 


This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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Uprooting the wheat destroyers ornamental hideout 


An ornamental shrub, grown centuries 
ago as decoration around ancient monas- 
teries, today is the ‘“‘breeding ground”’ 
for new and more virulent races of stem 
rusts, which attack and destroy the 
wheat crop. Unless the shrub is eradi- 
cated, the spores of stem rust will rise 
annually to kill the crops of northwest- 
ern America’s wheat farmers. 


The shrub is the common barberry 
and is a native of southeastern Europe 
and Asia. Spread throughout Europe by 
tra veling monks during the Middle Ages, 
it was brought to America by early col- 
onists who grew it in hedges, extracted 
yellow dye from its bark, and often made 
jams and jellies from its berries. 


These pioneer settlers soon discovered 
that wheat growing near barberry 
bushes was frequently thick with fun- 
gus. But the connection between the 
barberry and heavy rust damage was 
not found until 1865 when a German 
Plant Scientist, DeBary, showed how the 
bush helped stem rust fungus to live. 


Twenty-four quadrillion per bush! 


Early Plant Scientists found. three 
Stages through which rust fungus passes 
in northern United States. In late sum- 
mer, the black fungus forms on rusted 
grains or grasses. Overwintering in stub- 
ble, the fungus forms into tiny red spores 
on barberry leaves in early spring. 


These spores then form cluster cups. 
Spores, shot explosively from the cups, 
fall on susceptible grains. 


This cluster-cup stage, DeBary proved, 


can develop only on the common bar- 
berry. 


Plant Scientists found the damage po- 
tential in a single bush both huge and 


frightening. A barberry bush, six feet 
high, may have as many as 70,000,000,- 
000 rust spores! Each of these could de- 
velop 350,000 summer spores. This means 
that one large bush has a potential fun- 
gus crop of 24% quadrillion fertile stem 
rust spores which easily could be spread 
to neighboring wheat plants. 


But the barberry offered still another 
threat. Evidence was found proving that 
the sexual stage of rust occurred only on 
the barberry. It was here, on the bush, 
that new races of the plague originated. 


*‘Death to all barberry bushes’’ 


One variety of wheat, resistant to stem 
rust when it was distributed in 1926, has 
in recent years been almost abandoned 
because a new race of spores developed, 
attacked this resistant type and de- 
stroyed it. 


In charting the development of new 
spore races, Plant Scientists discovered 
that certain races increase more rapidly 
than others. A race representing but a 
small fraction of one per cent of total 
‘“‘rust population’’ may make up a large 
percentage of the total in a few years. 


The only answer to the threat lies in 
the battle cry voiced by Plant Scientists 
working on barberry eradication: ‘‘Death 
to all barberry bushes!”’ 


Eradication campaign is on 


Instigated by the Plant Scientists, de- 
manded by the farmers, empowered by 
the government, and carried out by all 
three groups working together, the bar- 
berry eradication program has moved 
swiftly. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Division of Plant Disease 


Control sent out field workers from head- 
quarters established in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. All farm organizations have 
been enlisted, and, under the guidance of 
the Plant Scientists, the all-out fight is 
being carried on nationally, as well as in 
the Northwest. 


Close-up of stem rust formed on the leaves 
of a barberry bush. Note identifying 
characteristics of barberry: saw-toothed 
leaves, berries growing in clusters; and 
thorny spikes protruding just below leaves. 


Since eradication started on a national 
scale, more than 340,000,000 barberry 
bushes have been destroyed. But, Plant 
Scientists warn, the battle is far from 
won. Every individual farmer, they say, 
must aid the program, and they suggest 
two simple methods for killing barberry. 


How farmers may help 


A bush one foot in diameter will be 
killed if about 10 pounds of crushed 
salt, or one gallon of kerosene, is ap- 
plied to the crown. (The salt-killing 
method is shown in the large photo- 
graph above.) 


If the bush is growing near vegetation 
which would also be killed by this appli- 
cation, the bush must be dug out very 
carefully so that no roots remain. Seed- 
lings may start from the tiniest bit of 
root that is overlooked, Plant Scientists 
warn. 


The importance of barberry eradica- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. Every 
farmer, miller, baker and homemaker of 
America owes thanks to those who are 
carrying on the fight against this wide- 
spread, deeply-rooted menace. 


To the Plant Scientists—agronomists 
and pathologists of the nation’s agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
to the Rust Prevention Association— 
Pillsbury wishes to extend congratula- 
tions for the work that has been done. 
To this document the company ap- 
pends its wish for continued success. 


Mills, Inc. 
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“DAD DID IT, I CAN DO IT!” 


YES, SON, your dad worked hard and earned that farm. 
When you grow up, you can work and save and earn your 
way to a farm you own or a farm you work with another. 

But did it ever occur to you that millions of farm boys 
in other parts of the world can’t even dream of owning 
a farm? What they produce is owned by a government. 
Under such “‘isms’’ the hard workers and the drones are 
paid about the same, and it isn’t much. 

You are lucky, son, that your forefathers created an 
incentive system here, the system that has built the 
highest living standard in the world. In the businesses 
that serve you, that incentive system keeps making all 
of us work harder. 

Cargill is one of these businesses. We buy grain and 
distribute it throughout the world. No one makes your 
dad sell us his grain—we must prove to him, as well as 


to grain buyers everywhere, that our complete service is 
efficient, economical, trustworthy. 

Cargill works ’round the clock 24 hours a day to keep 
grain handling and distribution costs as low as possible, 
to develop better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, to 
find better feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred 
services for you. 

Like your dad, we grew under the incentive system. 
As long as you and your dad and all of us remember 
that here in America we have the greatest plan of living 
conceived by man, you and we and America will go ahead. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ° 
SERVING 


WD oreices IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


a) 
©) CARGILL, INC, 


This advertisement appeared in The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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FOR A CLEAN 
START ++ 


Good housekeeping and thorough 
sanitation in the bakery is much simpler when 
your incoming flour is clean and free from all 
infestation. You thereby remove one primary 
source of new contamination in your plant. 

Commander-Larabee Mills now make good 
housekeeping in the bakery a lot easier by 
delivering the ‘Bakers Flour’ of your choice 
clean and weevil free. 

Highest standards of sanitary engineering, 
and new developments in protective packing in 
Commander-Larabee Mills give you this service 
in cleanliness and purity of product—a clean 
start with every bag of flour. 

Not even the tiny insect egg, too small to see 
with the naked eye, can get through the final 
rebolting process as the flour flows into the 











be vermin-proof sack. 
And so you are doubly protected, in purity 
cep and in uniformity of baking results, when you 
ble, use the Commander-Larabee flour of 
, to your choice. 
red 
om. RCS FHSOCHSSESHHEEORSSEHSEESCOSSERSESHEEKEOHH BSS 
ber 
ing COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
ad. 


“ MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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TEA TABLE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 

Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR , 
Kansas City Board of Trade e OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas 
Duluth Board of Trade 2 Enid aang — 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 5 
New York Rubber Exchange West. Wert, Denne 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange F the Milling Industry 


A SUPERIOR STANDARD PATENT 


Carefully milled from selected wheats for better bakery 
performance, BUFFALO is for bakers who want their 
money’s worth in these days of high wheat prices. 


The WILLIS (ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Shippers of 


=) WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
| FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
























LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
od 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 












Ul 
We specialize in 


a tO a (‘(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0. 


Holland Engraving Co. KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


Kansas City, Missourl 








MINER-HILLARD WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 




















- Meer Pa a Se cenTACL EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
“ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten The SEA IN SURAN CE C0., Ltd. 
a LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent OF LIVERPOOL 

BEST pip dah ie rg she Spring Patent . 

LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


G EO RGE URBAN M ILLING co. a ah Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






















Year In Year Out 


POLAR BEAR QUALITY 


Will Never Let You Down 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


iehiaioaniv Oka e ~ . 
4 ee, Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J.. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 

Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
























































Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
McVEI INC. 
GH & CO., mn J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "22°: 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
=" =_ 
* 

Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 

Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 











= FLOUR 
She : 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Pe 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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AcmE~Ewvans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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HE confidence buyers have in baking values of TOWN CRIER 

is a source of pride to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day ... it is the reward of consistent excellence in per- 
formance. 


And this confidence TOWN CRIER has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid adherence to constantly higher standards at 
every step in the producing process from selection of better wheats, 
through the milling to final packaging, transportation and service to 
the customer. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 

















FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


* 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Gklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 











Confidence 


Won 








PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 

GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed. Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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~ | Threat of Controls Remains Ominous 


LARGE CORN DISAPPEARANCE 
NULLIFIES GAIN IN OUTTURN 


Lack of Progress in Voluntary Food-Saving Campaign 
Seen as Possible Springboard for Demand to 
Return Wartime Control Powers 
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Distillers Agree 
to 60-Day Shutdown 
to Save Grain 


WASHINGTON — Charles Luck- 


- man, chairman of the Citizens Food 


Committee, has stated that most of 
the distilling industry has consented 
to halt operations for a period of 60 
days starting Oct. 25 and that grain 
stocks at the command of the in- 
dustry will be made available to gov- 
ernment procurement officials. 
Meanwhile, the labor organizations 
epresenting distillery workers are 
d to be threatening suits against 
distillers under the provisions of 
Taft-Hartley labor law. Mr. Luck- 
in is said to have rejected a pro- 
‘al from labor organization repre- 
itatives that the distilling phase 
the conservation program be lim- 
-d to part-time operations to pre- 
it large scale unemployment. Dis- 
ling industry representatives state, 
vever, that there will be little dis- 
‘acement of workers and that those 
v engaged in distilling operations 
san be assigned to other activities. 
vir. Luckman estimated that the 
shutdown would save 10 to 20 mil- 
lion bushels of grain, mostly corn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN ALLIES TO MEET 
MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 

Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 

will hold its monthly meeting at Ho- 

tel Wisconsin Oct. 17, according to 


~ 
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Henry Schranck, H. C. Schranck Co., 
Milwaukee, president. In view of the 
keen interest in bowling among bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen in this area, 
the program committee, headed by 
Richard Anderson, Procter & Gamble, 
has arranged for the showing of three 
sound motion pictures on bowling, 
from the ABC film library. A 6:30 
p.m. dinner will precede the business 
meeting and film showing. 








$30,000 Fund for Proposed — 
Research on Staling Approved 


WASHINGTON — Approval has 
been given for the grant of $30,000 
of funds available under the Market- 
ing and Research Act of 1946 to con- 
duct a study into the causes of staling 
of bread. Indications are that the 
work will be carried out through the 
facilities of the American Institute 
of Baking. 

This organization has recently em- 
ployed the services of Dr. R. J. Sumner, 
research chemist, formerly associated 
with the C. J. Patterson Co. of Kan- 
sas City, who it is expected will han- 
dle the new program for AIB. 

Formal announcement of the selec- 
tion of AIB to conduct the study 
probably will follow a meeting of 
Lewis G. Graeves, president of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, with his panel of baking in- 
dustry advisors. Mr. Graeves repre- 
sents the baking industry on the food 


grain industry advisory committee of 
the Marketing and Research Admin- 
istration. 

Of the $30,000 grant for this cal- 
endar year it is believed that only 
approximately $20,000 will be avail- 
able for actual study as part of this 
fund will have to be allocated for 
salaries and traveling expenses of 
USDA officials assigned to the pro- 
gram. However, it is expected that 
the net result will be actually great- 
er than those measured by the gov- 
ernment appropriation as industry 
can be counted on to make something 
like an equivalent contribution either 
in timer; money or use of facilities in 
carrying out the study. 

Inauguration of the program will 
get under way as soon as the industry 
panel meets with Mr. Graeves and the 
final stamp of approval is given by 
the national advisory committee. 





CCC Wheat Purchases Slacken From 


Recent Volume, But Remain Large 


Commodity Credit Corp. buying of 
wheat the past week continued at a 
rapid pace, although somewhat light- 
er than the record volume of the pre- 
vious period. 

Between noon Oct. 3 and noon 
Oct. 10, the CCC bought 15,707,546 
bu. This compares with over 24 mil- 
lion in the previous seven days. Last 
week’s purchases included 1,165,898 
bu. at Portland, 281,000 at Chicago, 
5,465,000 at Minneapolis and 8,795,548 


at Kansas City. Total wheat takings 
since July 1 amount to 149,985,382 
bu. to Oct. 10. 

During the Oct. 3-10 period, the 
CCC bought 1,750,000 bu. barley and 
1,295,000 bu. oats, but no corn or 
grain sorghums were _ purchased. 
Cumulative totals since July 1 in- 
clude 4,775,012 bu. barley, 1,295,000 
bu. oats and 1,756,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghums. 

Minneapolis wheat purchases in the 





December Flour Allocations, 
Expected Soon, May Increase 


WASHINGTON — December allo- 
cations of flour, expected to be an- 
nounced within a few days, will be 
larger than the November quota of 
200,500 long tons, wheat equivalent. 
It has been learned that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is lean- 
ing more heavily toward increased 
flour exports since the presentation 
by the special milling industry com- 
mittee of its survey of food and feed 
grain supply conditions. 

Also contributing to the shift in 
USDA ideas on flour is the recent 
recommendation to the Luckman 
committee by the Millers National 
Federation that exports of larger 


quantities of flour would result in 
increased millfeed supplies to stretch 
the short domestic feed grain crop. 

The reduced November flour quota 
stemmed from the arbitrary deletion 
of 50,000 long tons by the USDA 
after the Department of Commerce 
previously had authorized a larger 
amount. 

PMA purchases of flour during 
the week ended Oct. 10 amounted to 
126,700 sacks, despite widespread re- 
ports of millers that the agency’s buy- 
ing prices were too low for accept- 
ance. Total flour takings by the PMA 
since July 1 amounted to 7,161,017 
sacks. 


past four days of 2,751,000 bu. in- 
cluded 365,000 durum, the balance 
consisting of spring bread wheat. 

Purchases at Minneapolis since the 
buying program began Aug. 20 
amount to about 24 million bushels. 
Trade interests had expected that the 
CCC would try to procure at least 50 
million bushels of wheat in the North- 
west prior to the close of lake navi- 
gation, but unless the buying rate is 
materially increased, the 50 million 
total may not be reached before the 
freeze-up. 

It was reported from Washington 
that the: export wheat program now 
is covered through December and 
well into January if the December 
allocations prove to be in line with 
current expectations. 

CCC inquiry apparently was taper- 
ing off this week at Kansas City as 
the December future rose out of 
range of the government’s price ideas. 
CCC paid 6¢ under Chicago Decem- 
ber for No. 1 hard in store, Kansas 
City, and 9¢ over, Gulf. 

Government purchasing at Kansas 
City Oct. 6-9 totaled 2,295,000 bu. 
During the previous 24-hour period, 
noon Oct. 4 to noon Oct. 6, it bought 
5,215,000 bu., the largest total for any 
one day since July. Between Oct. 9- 
13 the agency buying dwindled to 
664,000 bu., increasing its aggregate 
procurement at Kansas City to 101,- 
560,000 bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —A 429 million- 
bushel corn crop disappearance in the 
last quarter more than erased the 
approximate gain of 54 million bush- 
els reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Sept. 1 and increased 
the threat of government controls 
over the grains and their end prod- - 
ucts. 

The one bright ray in reduced grain 
supplies is the reported splendid qual- 
ity of the corn crop, which may pos- 
sibly offset the reduced outturn. One 
grain trade leader stated that the 
U.S. is better off with this estimated 
yield of 2,459 million bushels and 
a small percentage of soft corn than 
last year with a more than 3 billion- 
bushel crop containing a large per- 
centage of soft and high moisture 
corn. 

However,. not even the bumper 
wheat outturn could offset the over- 
all reduction in total grain production. 
USDA reports as of Oct. 1 the total 
grain crop will be approximately 5% 
under last year’s record. 

Total feed grain production is esti- 
mated at 98 million tons, well below 
the annual total of the last six years. 
This points up the potential demand 
for wheat as a feed grain substitute 
and reveals the need for some effec- 
tive measures to curtail feeding if the 
export goals are to be met and ade- 
quate supplies are to remain available 
for domestic milling purposes. 


Hope Placed in Plan 


High hopes are held that the feed 
conservation program which Walter 
Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., will dis- 
close this week will provide the an- 
swer to the conservation muddle. 

It has been predicted that this re- 
port, to be prepared by the College 
Feed Survey Committee, will reveal 
that by efficient use of oilseed sup- 
plements substantial savings in feed 
grains can be assured, thereby halt- 
ing unnecessary and prodigal drains 
on wheat. The committee, made up of 
leading agricultural college econo- 
mists, will meet under AFMA spon- 
sorship Oct. 16-18 at Chicago. 

It is believed that the forthcom- 
ing AFMA program not only will 
show the way to a more efficient use 
of U.S. grain stocks, but will also halt 
a too drastic liquidation of livestock 
and poultry. 


Threat Remains 

However, the threat of reinstate- 
ment of government controls over do- 
mestic use of grains remains ominous. 
The entire government handling of 
the world recovery program on the 
food front, which has been termed 
“operation bungle”’ by observers here, 
is provoking all types of straw-grasp- 
ing in official circles. Even steadfast 

(Continued on page 37) 
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CORN CROP ESTIMATE RAISED 


Crop Board Sees 2,459 Million Bushels in Prospect, With 
89% for Grain—Wheat Record Maintained— 
Oats Estimate Increased 


WASHINGTON—Warm, dry, sun- 
ny days during most of September 
greatly reduced the frost hazard to 
the large acreage of late corn and 
boosted the Oct. 1 estimate of pro- 
duction a little over 50 million bush- 
els above the Sept. 1 estimate, the 
U. S. Crop Reporting Board an- 
nounced Oct. 10. 

The nation’s 1947 corn crop is now 
estimated at 2,459 million bushels, 
compared with last year’s record pro- 
duction of 3,288 million and the 1936- 
45 average of 2,639 million. Such a 
production would be just a little over 
that of 1940, but otherwise the small- 
est crop since 1936. The indicated 
yield an acre of 29.2 bu. is up .7 bu. 
from a month ago, but down 7.9 bu. 
from 1946 and .2 bu. lower than aver- 
age. 

Indicated production of corn to be 
harvested for grain is 2,193 million 
bushels, or 89% of the estimated pro- 
duction of all corn. In 1946 the 2,990 
million bushels of corn for grain ac- 
counted for 91% of all corn produc- 
tion. 


Wheat Record Maintained 
Total wheat production is estimat- 
ed at 1,406,761,000 bu.—the largest of 
record—exceeding by a.little over 250 
million bushels the previous record of 

1,155,715,000 bu. set last year. 
This year’s record production re- 
sults from the unprecedented winter 
wheat crop and the largest spring 





OCTOBER 1 PRODUCTION BY STATES 


Corn 
Estimated production of corn in leading 
states, in thousand bushels: 

Final, 
1946 
178,409 
231,489 
514,368 


Oct. 1 
135,440 
190,564 
360,960 


Sept. 1 
132,054 
186,233 
351,936 
45,501 
101,800 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
South Dakota .. 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


50,512 
111,980 
239,888 
661,620 
171,976 
120,300 
231,362 

63,231 

81,879 

55,012 


Estimated production of oats in leading 
states, in thousand bushels: 
Final, 
1946 
62,235 
56,160 
168,693 
71,890 
124,758 
192,168 
220,476 


Oct. 1 Sept. 1 


19,875 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

* Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota .. 
South Dakota ... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 


60,884 
62,764 
100,398 
71,708 
40,556 
24,780 


31,248 38,366 


Spring Wheat 

Estimated production of spring wheat 
(other than durum) in leading states, in 
thousand bushels: 

Final, 
1946 
24,726 
107,460 
44,863 
29,775 


Oct. 1 
19,296 
114,639 
46,212 
39,690 


Sept. 1 
19,817 
114,630 
47,805 
39,690 


Minnesota 

North Dakota .. 

South Dakota .. 

Montana 

Idaho 16,929 16,416 14,446 

Washington .... 16,758 16,758 10,682 
Durum wheat in North Dakota, 39,432,000 


bu.; in South Dakota, 2,595,000 bu. 
Soybeans 


Indicated production of soybeans in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels: 


Oct. 1 
15,426 
27,455 
64,087 
13,950 
28,912 
10,569 


Sept. 1 
15,426 
26,010 
64,087 
13,930 
30,719 
10,569 


Illinois 
Minnesota ...... 
Iowa 

Missouri 


wheat outturn in 19 years. Weather 
favored winter wheat in all stages, 
from seeding to harvest, particularly 
in the important Great Plains States, 
with a resultant record yield of 20.1 
bu. an acre on a record large acre- 
age harvested. 

Production of all spring wheat, es- 
timated at 311,113,000 bu., is 29 mil- 
lion bushels above last year’s 281,822,- 
000-bu. crop and nearly a third larger 
than the average of 236,413,000 bu. 
Production is 10% more than last 
year, although the harvested acreage 
is only 4 per cent larger. The hot, 
dry siege of late summer affected 
yields adversely in northern plains 
states. ‘The Pacific Northwest and the 
mountain states experienced a good 
year for spring wheat. Record spring 
yields were produced in Idaho, Colo- 
rado and Utah. 


Durum Above Average 

Durum wheat production is esti- 
mated at 43,017,000 bu. This is one 
fifth larger than last year’s produc- 
tion of 35,836,000 bu. and more than 
a third above average. Other spring 
wheat production of 268,096,000 bu. 
exceeds last year’s 245,986,000 bu. by 
9% and is nearly a third larger than 
the average. Durum wheat, the acre- 
age of which is concentrated in the 
northern plains, was hurt by the sum- 
mer heat and drought relatively more 
than other spring wheat. 

The indicated 1947 production of 
wheat by classes (with 1946 in paren- 
theses) is, hard red winter 762, (582) 
million bushels; soft red winter 242 
(197) million bushels; hard red spring 
228 (214) million bushels; durum 44 
(36) million bushels; and white wheat 


131 (126) million bushels. Production 
of all classes is greater than last year. 
The unusually favorable season in 
the Southwest shows in the 31 per 
cent increase in production of hard 
red winter wheat. 


Oats Above a Month Ago 


Oats production is estimated at 1,- 
231,561,000 bu., a gain of 5 million 
bushels over prospects a month ago. 
This is 18% below the record crop 
of 1,510 million bushels in 1946, but 
6% above the 10-year average of 
1,161 million bushels. Yields per acre 
are largely the same or close to those 
reported a month ago. Gains in im- 
portant producing states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota were 
partly offset by decreases in South 
Dakota, Montana and Oregon. 
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Second General Mills 
Home Appliance Ready 


@ “Pressure - Quick” Sauce- 
pan Will Feature Self- 
sealing Cover and Slide 
Pressure Release 


MINNEAPOLIS — The second in- 
troduction in the home appliance field 
by General Mills, Inc., will appear on 
consumer markets during November. 
The product, called the pressure-quick 
saucepan, features a self-sealing cover 
and a pressure slide release as an aid 
to reducing pressure on the range it- 
self instead of by water cooling. 

Roscoe Imhoff, vice president of 
General Mills mechanical division and 
in charge of the appliance depart- 
ment, said the saucepan had under- 
gone tests in the company’s home 
service kitchens and in consumer sur- 
veys. Mr. Imhoff said the automatic 
safety devices incorporated in the 
new appliance are designed to remove 
any fear from the user’s mind. 

Advertising in national magazines 
will appear in November, while dis- 
tribution has been under way for 
some months. The pressure saucepan 
will be handled through the organiza- 
tion developed for the merchandising 
of the General Mills iron. 


October 14, 1947 


87% of Corn Crop 
Safe Frem Frost 
Through Oct. 3 


WASHINGTON—As of Oct. 3, 87% 
of the corn acreage in 12 Corn Belt 
states was in the mature and dented 
stages, compared with 82% a week 
earlier, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported Oct. 10. 

Reports indicate that frost damage 
up to Oct. 10 is largely confined to 
western and northern Ohio, parts of 
Michigan and east central and north- 
eastern Indiana, where corn was 
planted late and frosts came one to 
two weeks ahead of average dates. 
Whether corn caught in the dough 
and later stages in this area will be 
soft, or chaffy and light instead, de- 
pends on weather up to harvest time. 
If there is much wet and cool weath- 
er, the corn will be soft, but if it is 
mostly dry and sunny, most of the 
frost damaged corn will be chaffy and 
light. 

Favorable weather for maturing 
Iowa corn brought the percentage 
safe from frost as of Oct. 3 up to 95. 
As there were no killing frosts in 
Iowa up to Oct. 10, a large part of 
the 5% of immature corn is now prob- 
ably safe from frost damage. 

This information was revealed in 
the last of the weekly special corn 
maturity reports begun by the BAE 
Sept. 12. 
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NEW FENTON MILL DAMAGED 


ST. LOUIS—Fire of undetermined 
origin damaged the New Fenton 
Roller Mill at Fenton, Mo., Oct. 7, 
causing an estimated damage of $12,- 
000. Eight thousand bushels of wheat 
and several hundred sacks of flour 
were badly damaged. The blaze broke 
out in the mill, a two story frame 
building with elevator attached. 





First Quarter Farm Disappearance 


of Wheat 818 Million, a New High 


WASHINGTON—Disappearance of 
wheat from farms in the first quar- 
ter of the current crop year amount- 
ed to 818,415,000 bu., the U. S. Crop 
Reporting Board reported Oct. 10. 
Despite the record disappearance, 
wheat stocks remaining on farms 
Oct. 1 totaled 628,733,000 bu., the 
board said. 

Stocks were within 4 million bush- 
els of the record high for October, es- 
tablished in 1942. They were 14% 
larger than Oct. 1, 1946, and disap- 
pearance during the preceding quar- 
ter was about a fourth larger than 
for the same period last year. Both 
stocks and disappearance were nearly 
a half larger than the 1936-45 aver- 
ages. As a percentage of production, 
wheat stocks Oct. 1, at 45%, were a 
little less than last year and average. 

Stocks in the south central states 
showed the greatest increase over a 
year ago, being a little over 40% 
larger, while in the West stocks were 
only 2% above. In the three Pacific 
Coast states and in Montana there 
was less wheat in farm storage than 
a year ago. In the north central states 
where about two thirds of the Oct. 1 


stocks on farms is located, stocks 
were 14% larger than last year. 

Stocks of old corn on farms Oct. 1 
totaled 258,347,000 bu., nearly 9% of 
the 1946 production. This is 105 mil- 
lion bushels above the abnormally 
low stocks on farms a year ago and 
84 million bushels below the 1936-45 
average of 342,522,000 bus. 

The total farm supply (Oct. 1 
stocks of old corn on farms and the 
Oct. 1 estimate of 1947 production 
combined) is 2,717,021,000 bu. This is 
426 million bushels, or about 14% be- 
low the record high Oct. 1 farm sup- 
ply, production and carry-over, of 
3,142,890,000 bu. a year ago and 84 
million bushels above the 1936-45 av- 
erage Oct. 1 farm supply of 2,633,796,- 
000 bu. 

Disappearance of corn for the three 
months ending Oct. 1, was 429 million 


GRAIN STOCKS ON 


Average 1936-45 
ce 1,000 bu. 
342,522 

430,634 

951,184 
**234,240 
**26,846 


Cro 
Corn for grain* 


Soybeans for beans* eee 
*Old crop. **Short-time average. 


bushels, as compared with the aver- 
age disappearance for the same period 
of 303 million bushels. 


Oats Stocks Lower 


Oats stocks on farms Oct. 1 are 
estimated at 977,544,000 bu., com- 
pared with 1,155,691,000 a year ago 
and the 10-year Oct. 1 average of 
951,184,000 bu. Current stocks amount 
to about 70% of the 1947 production 
and are above average in all regions 
except the north Atlantic and east 
north central states. 

Disappearance from the 1947 sup- 
ply (July 1 farm stocks plus -1947 pro- 
duction) totaled 513,165,000 bu. This 
is about 116 million bushels less than 
the disappearance during the corres- 
ponding quarter in 1946, but is 112 
million bushels more than average for 
the quarter. 


FARMS ON OCT. 1 


1946 
% 1,000 bu. 
5.9 

47.8 

76.5 

60.9 

52.2 


153,003 
552,715 
1,155,691 
160,258 
9,759 
2,118 
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Homemakers Buying 
More Flour; Stores 
Step Up Directions 


Stepped up movement of family 
flour from grocery stores in the past 
week has some of the earmarks of a 
mild “run,” based on desires of the 
provident housewife to carry bigger 
pantry supplies of staple foods in view 
of the increased talk of prospective 
higher prices and possible rationing. 

Three of the larger chain grocery 
companies this week indicated a heav- 
ier consumer demand for flour since 
the radio and newspapers have devot- 
ed so much time and space to reports 
and comments on the wheat savings 
that will be needed to facilitate full 
scale exports for European relief. 

Millers also noted numerous cases 
of advanced shipping directions from 
flour jobbers and wholesalers on pre- 
vious flour bookings, indicating a 
movement into consuming channels 
at a faster pace than had been ex- 
pected. So far, these conditions have 
not notably increased new sales of 
family flour by millers, although in 
isolated instances there were reports 
of improvement in mill sales also. 

The movement so far is on a mild 
scale, compared with what took place 
, year and a half ago when 80% ex- 
traction flour was introduced, and so 
far: the increased consumer buying 
appears to be somewhat spotted. How 
far anticipatory buying will proceed 
probably depends on the amount of 
zeneral publicity given to the govern- 
nent plans for heavy exports and the 
number of statements from Washing- 
ton agitating for various kinds of ra- 
tioning. 

Rationing cannot be undertaken 
without congressional approval and 
Congress probably could not get to 
the point of considering any such 
measures before next January. 

Associated press dispatches from 
Chicago last week indicated a rush 
of consumer buying there. The AP re- 
port said that “Chicago housewives, 
apparently fearful of the return of 
rationing since President Truman an- 
nounced his food conservation pro- 
gram Oct. 5, are buying up all the 
flour, sugar, shortening, and other 
staple items they can lay their hands 
on, a survey disclosed. ‘It’s just like 
wartime,’ grocers said. ‘The same 
thing all over again. They’re afraid 
we'll have that dark flour, and that 
sugar, shortening and other items 
will be rationed.’ ” 

At several points in the eastern 
states, reports indicate stepped up 
retail trade in family flour. A heavy 
business was being done in Cleve- 
land, according to grocers’ reports 
from that city. In Detroit, observers 
indicated a gain in buying of family 
flour in larger sacks, especially in the 





MILL WAGE, HOUR STUDY 
PLANNED BY BLS 


WASHINGTON—A study of wage 
and hour conditions in the milling 
industry is planned by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The plan is in 
the blueprint stage and will be start- 
ed only if funds are made available 
to carry out the work. BLS officials 
said they expect to handle the cam- 
paign through a mail questionnaire, 
which will be sent to virtually all 
mills. 





poorer sections. The trend was not so 
evident in the other neighborhoods. 

One early result of the food con- 
servation program and the pleas to 
eat less bread seemed to be a reduc- 
tion in restaurant bread business of 
baking companies. Restaurants have 
been asked not to serve bread unless 
requested by the patron and appar- 
ently are complying in some sections, 
at least to an extent which has af- 
fected the volume of bread sales to 
public eating places. 
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Home Baking Survey 
Shows Increase in 
Flour Use on Farm 


A new home baking survey made 
among farm women of Iowa and Wis- 
consin shows that the end of sugar 
rationing has resulted in a sharp in- 
crease in pastry making on the farm. 

The surveys were made by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead 
among the farm women of Iowa and 
by the Wisconsin Agriculturist among 
the farm women of Wisconsin. 

Compared with similar surveys 
made a year ago, they showed that 
flour purchases in both states had in- 
creased among farm women by about 
25%. 

Complete survey results: for both 
1946 and 1947 may be had by writing 
to F. I. Wood, research director, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“EXTRA PROFIT” CHARGED 


VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
bakery owners were claimed to be 
making “well over a million dollars 
extra profit this year through the re- 
cent price boost of 3¢ a loaf.” The 
claim was made by union officials dur- 
ing the conciliation board hearings 
for a 25¢ an hour wage increase 
sought by A.F.L. Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers employed in seven 
Vancouver plants. 
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Luckman Announces 
Staff Appointments 
on Food Committee 


WASHINGTON — Charles  Luck- 
man, chairman of the Citizens Food 
Committee, has announced the fol- 
lowing staff appointments: 

Policy vice chairman: David M. 
Noyes, Los Angeles business consult- 
ant and former War Production 
Board official. 

Operations vice chairman: Don 
Belding, Los Angeles, advertising ex- 
ecutive. 

Labor relations vice chairman: 
Austin Fisher, New York, labor rela- 
tions authority. 

Counsel will consist of Abe Fortas, 
former Department of Interior ex- 
ecutive under Harold Ickes, and 
James Barnes, former congressman. 

Director of consumer services will 
be Katherine Fisher, on leave of ab- 
sence from her position as director 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Michael J. Roche, Lever Bros. ex- 
ecutive, will direct administrative 
services for Mr. Luckman, and Robert 
Oshins will handle research and sta- 
tistics. 
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NEW PLANT—The St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd., has completed 
the new multiwall paper bag plant at Vancouver, B. C., which has a pro- 
duction capacity three times that of the old plant in that city. St. Regis 
also operates bag plants in Dryden, Ont., and Three Rivers, Que. The 
three multiwall plants have a capacity of 225 million bags annually. The 
new plant has 60 thousand square feet of floor space and is equipped 
with the most modern bag-making machinery. 





Southwestern Wheat Regions 
Still Dry; Some Dust Blowing 


KANSAS CITY—With the excep- 
tion of a few scattered localities, the 
lengthy drouth in the Southwest is 
yet to be broken. Heavy rains fell in 
two counties of the Oklahoma pan- 
handle Oct. 9, and extremely light 
showers were recorded at points in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Texas, but 
most of the winter wheat area con- 
tinued dry, with temperatures 8 to 10 
degrees above the seasonal normal. 

There were reports of dust blowing 
in the western part of the wheat belt 
and crop experts viewed the situation 
with increasing alarm. Joe C. Scott, 
president of the Oklahoma state 
board of agriculture, said that there 
is not enough moisture in the ground 
in Oklahoma for wheat planting, but 
many farmers are seeding anyway. 

“To insure a good wheat crop we 
must have a soaking rain before Oct. 
15,” Mr. Scott declared. “If it doesn’t 
rain within the next two weeks, wheat 
growers will have to depend upon 
heavy snows or considerable sleet and 
rain during the winter.” 

’ Farmers were apprehensive about 
planting expensive seed in the dust, 
yet the prospect of a $3 bu. wheat 
price next summer has incited many 
to go ahead regardless of unfavorable 
conditions. 


Nebraska 85% Seeded 


More than:-85% of the Nebraska 
wheat seeding was reported to be 
completed by last week although only 
light to moderate rains fell in widely 
scattered sections. Planting is prac- 
tically completed in the panhandle 
and in southwestern counties. Else- 
where the soil is dry and farmers 
are waiting for moisture before con- 
tinuing seeding. Stands are uneven 
in eastern and southern parts of the 
state, but are very good elsewhere. 

More farmers in Kansas began drill- 
ing wheat in dusty fields last week. 
As the dry period approached the date 
when successful planting becomes un- 
certain, it became more evident that 
southwestern Kansas acreage was apt 
to be reduced considerably. It also 
became increasingly apparent that 
very little pasturing of livestock in 
this area could be accomplished this 
winter. 

Measurable rainfall occurred at the 
following southwestern points during 


the week: Texas—Amarillo .02, Level- 
land 2.24; Oklahoma—Guymon 2.06, 
Beaver 1.50, Altus .06; Nebraska— 
Falls City .65 and Valentine .13. 
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JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
FOR MILLERS, CHEMISTS 


BUFFALO — The program for the 
semi-annual joint meeting of District 
8 of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the Niagara Frontier Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was arranged Oct. 7 at the © 
monthly meeting of the Mill Superin- 
tendents Club. 

The joint meeting will be held Oct. 
25 at the Markeen Hotel, with the 
members of the Toronto Section of 
the AACC being invited to participate 
in the meeting. Operative millers in 
Canada are members of District No. 
8 of the AOM. 

The meeting will begin with a 
luncheon at 1:30 p.m. and a banquet 
will be held at 7:30. The program be- 
ing planned will take up the after- 
noon. 

An entertainment program, to be 
followed by dancing, will follow the 
banquet. 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Group 
Discusses Markets 


NEW YORK—A general discussion 
of current market conditions and 
their effect on the flour distributor 
held the attention of the members 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at the regular monthly 
meeting of the group in the Produce 
Exchange here Oct. 9. 

Herbert H. Lang, president, re- 
ported that he had sent notices to 
the membership advising of the neces- 
sity of strict compliance with the 
regulation requiring enrichment cer- 
tificates from bakers. He stated that 
he had received a good response with 
further requests for the certificates 
and predicted definite compliance on 
the part of New York flour distribu- 
tors. 
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Return of Long Extraction Seen 
as Improbable Despite Suggestions 


Despite considerable talk of a re- 
turn to long extraction flour as a 
feature of the government’s food con- 
servation campaign, informed Wash- 
ington observers indicate that it is 
doubtful if this step will be taken 
again. 

Most of the talk has so far come 
from nongovernment sources, the 
Millers National Federation points 
out. Statements suggesting long ex- 
traction flour have been attributed 
to J. H. McGraw, Jr., McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.; Sen. Ralph Brewster 
(R., Maine); Dr. ‘Theodore Schulz, 
University of Chicago; an editorial 
writer in the Washington Post, and 
Henry R. Luce, Time magazine. 

The commissioners of agriculture 
for the northeastern states, meeting 
recently in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council, recommended “the 
return of the darker wartime bread” 
as a grain conservation measure. 

Milling industry leaders, however, 
have been active in counteracting 
these statements by presenting facts 
and figures showing the failure, con- 
servationwise, of last year’s experi- 
ence with longer extraction flour. 


Bullis Replies 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., wired his comment 
on the proposal to Mr. McGraw, 
whose editorial appeared in the Oct. 
4 issue of Business Week and some 
newspapers. (Editor’s Note: Complete 
text of Mr. Bullis’ telegram will be 
found, with editorial comment, on 
page 26 of this issue.) 

As soon as the food conservation 
drive was announced, Herman Fakler, 
MNF vice president, drove home to 
government officials the importance 
of millfeeds in the feed shortage situ- 
ation. Mr. Fakler’s views are sup- 
ported in influential government cir- 
cles and these officials will only ap- 
prove a return to the high flour ex- 
traction upon direct orders from the 
White House, it is believed. The Fak- 
ler statement followed the analysis of 
the grain situation which was made 
last month to government officials in 
which it was pointed out that the 
best conservation measures would 
represent the shipping of greater 
quantities of 72% extraction flour for 
the balance of the export program. 

Another factor which will lead to 
a sharp increase in the flour share in 
the grain export program henceforth is 
the size of the government export goal. 
Trade circles predict that port facili- 
ties when used at the maximum can 


HOUSEWIVES SUGGEST 
“GRAY FLOUR” 

MINNEAPOLIS—Housewives rep- 
resenting the League of Women 
Shoppers recommended “gray flour’ 
as a means of saving wheat when 
they appeared before the congression- 
al subcommittee investigating prices. 

The women urged re-enactment of 
price control, with a rollback of 
prices to the levels of June 80, 1946, 
re-enactment of the excess profits 
taxes and government control of 
grain allocations. Mrs. Doris Olds, 
who presented conclusions of the 
group after others had testified, al- 
so said she believed “gambling” on 
the grain markets hurts housewives. 





only handle approximately 12 mil- 
lion tons of grain and with the export 
target set now above 14 million tons 
it is seen that substantial flour ship- 
ments will be necessary to achieye the 
desired results. 

The government is believed to have 
obtained more than 300 million bush- 
els of wheat and wheat flour since the 
start of this crop year, thereby cover- 
ing its grain export requirements 
through Dec. 31, 1947. The. ability 
now of the government to increase 
total feed grain stocks and check the 
use of wheat for direct feeding 
through larger millfeed recovery is 
likely to be rock on which the ad- 
ministration efforts may rest. 


Anderson’s Statement 


If reliance can be placed on the 
statement of Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, return to 
long extraction flour is improbable. 
At the first session of the Citizens 
Food Committee at the White House, 
Mr. Anderson told the group that 
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there would be no return to the 80% 
extraction flour and termed the last 
experiment as “purely psychological 
and productive of inconsequential re- 
sults.” 

“The fact that compulsory long ex- 
traction actually causes more wheat 
to be used instead of saving it is now 
pretty well understood in a good 
many places, including some very im- 
portant quarters as far as the na- 
tional food picture is concerned,” 
MNF points out. “For this reason it 
would seem that the chances are 
against the revival of the device 
which plagued the milling industry 
so much a year and a half ago. How- 
ever, this is no time for millers to 
lull themselves into insecurity on this 
issue. Every miller should be sure 
that his congressman and senator 
have an understanding of the basic 
fact that a long extraction program 
dissipates wheat rather than saves it, 
both because farmers feed wheat 
when millfeed is scarce and because 
more bread is thrown away when 
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Nutritien Board Asked to Make 


Recommendation on Use of Agene 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council has been asked by the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
make recommendations on the use of 
Agene as a maturing agent in the 
milling of wheat flour. The cereals 
subcommittee of the board consider- 
ed the matter at a meeting held Oct. 
11 in Ithaca, N. Y., and Dr. R. R. 
Williams, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, was instructed to prepare a 
statement for the further considera- 
tion of the board at a meeting to be 





J. D. Hawken 


MILL RENOVATION—J. D. Hawken, 
president of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. has announced that his com- 
pany, the Hawken Milling Co., Wal- 
laceburg, Ont., has started extensive 
renovation and also an addition to its 
plant. Upon completion the addition 
will have a 24-hour capacity of 300 
bags of feed. 





held here Nov. 7 and 8, at which time 
the recommendation asked for by 
FDA may be submitted. 

At Ithaca, where the nutritionists 
took part in the dedication of Sav- 
age Hall, a new building for research 
at Cornell University, the subcom- 
mittee reviewed evidence gathered by 
numerous research workers who have 
been conducting animal and human 
feeding tests with flour heavily treated 
with Agene. Evidence of hysteria re- 
sulting in dogs and other animals 
from diets containing such flour was 
presented, but it was revealed that 
no harmful effects ever have been ob- 
served in humans. 

_ Present flour standards permit the 
use of Agene, and FDA can act in 
the matter only on definite proof that 
Agene-treated flour is harmful to hu- 
mans. Recommendations of the Food 
and Nutrition Board might, therefore, 
result in hearings to consider changes 
in the standards. 

The technical advisory committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
has been studying the matter for 
some time, and is expected to meet 
soon to report on the availability and 
characteristics of substitutes that 
might be used should the industry 
determine upon a voluntary reduc- 
tion or discontinuance of Agene 
treatment. 

Members of the subcommittee pres- 
ent at Ithaca were Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams of the National Research Coun- 
cil, chairman; G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president in charge of products con- 
trol, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis; Dr. W. H. Sebrell, U.S. Public 
Health Service; Dr. E. N. Nelson, 
Food and Drug Administration; Dr. 
Charles Frye, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Dr. Franklin Bing, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, and Dr. 
Frank L. Gunderson, vice president, 
research and products development 
department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Also present were key members of 
the Food and Nutrition Board. 
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made-from long extraction flour than 
from regular flour. If a good number 
of congressmen obtain a clear under- 
standing of this point, there will be 
little danger of having the program 
re-imposed.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY WINS SUIT 

MINNEAPOLIS—A legal suit in- 
volving use of the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., registered trademark “Golden 
Bake” for a soybean pancake flour 
has been won by the company, Brad- 
shaw Mintener, general counsel for 
Pillsbury, announced Oct. 13. The U.S. 
Supreme Court denied a request by 
Soy Food Mills, Inc., Chicago, for a 
review of the case and notified the 
Chicago firm that the Pillsbury trade- 
mark was registered in 1935. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Denmark Inquiring 
for Flour; Other 
Outlets Quiet 


KANSAS CITY—Denmark was in- 
quiring for flour this week, the only 
claimant nation in Europe currently 
in the market. The inquiry was for 
4,800 long tons of 80% extraction 














representing a portion of an 8,500. 


long ton, wheat equivalent, alloca- 
tion for October. Purchases were ex- 
pected to be made by midweek. 

In other respects the export mar- 
ket was dull, with only scattered 
sales being made to Latin American 
countries for which mills were re- 
ceiving their shipping licenses at in- 
tervals. Brazilian buyers show every 
indication of a great need for flour 
and some mills have open priced 
orders for several hundreds of thou- 
sands of sacks which cannot be filled 
because of licensing limitations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VA TO BUY EGG NOODLES 

WASHINGTON—Thirty-eight thou- 
sand pounds of egg noodles will be 
purchased through sealed bids by 
Veterans Administration for its hos- 
pitals and homes, A. J. Harrison; chief 
of VA’s procurement division, said re- 
cently. The noodles, % to % in. wide, 
must be supplied in 20-Ib. boxes. Bids 
must include delivery charges to VA 
supply depots in Hines, Ill., Somer- 
ville, N. J., Montgomery, Ala., and 
Wilmington, Cal. Bidding deadline is 
11 a.m., Oct. 16. Bids should be ad- 
dressed to Procurement Division, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington 25, 
yp. < 











A-D-M Expansion in 
Texas Will Include 
Formula Feed Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — Construc- 
tion will be started immediately on 
a million-dollar flaxseed processing 
plant at Kenedy, in southern Texas, 
as part of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.’s expansion program, Shreve 
M. Archer, president, has announced 
at the company’s main office in Min- 
neapolis. 

The large modern plant will be 
constructed on property adjoining the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland flax elevator 
at Kenedy. All flaxseed hitherto proc- 
essed in the area was handled at 
converted cottonseed plants. 

The plant will be of reinforced 
concrete construction five stories 
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high and will include facilities for 
the cleaning of flaxseed and grains, 
a linseed oil refining plant and a 
farm feed manufacturing plant 
which will utilize by-products from 
the new linseed mill. Capacity of the 
existing Kenedy elevator will be in- 


- ereased by 500,000 bu. There will be 


facilities for receiving and shipping 
both by rail and by truck and storage 
warehouses for manufactured prod- 
ucts and. tankage for raw and re- 
fined linseed oil. 

Principal production at the Ken- 
edy mill will be raw linseed oil, and 
linseed oil meal and the linseed oil 
refinery will produce a finished lin- 
seed oil product for-the Texas paint 
and varnish industry. 

Most of the linseed oil meal will 
be used in the manufacture of high 
quality protein mixed feeds for both 
livestock and poultry to be made at 
the Kenedy plant under the super- 
vision of technicians from the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland nutritional research 
laboratory at Minneapolis. The feeds 
will be marketed in Texas under the 
Archer label. 
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Grain Markets Vindicated by Price 
Subcommittee Head After Hearings 


MINNEAPOLIS—A clean bill of 
health was given the nation’s grain 
exchanges last week by Rep. George 
H. Bender (R., Ohio), chairman of the 
midcontinent subcommittee of the 
joint congressional committee on the 
economic report, following hearings 
on prices conducted here Oct. 7, 8 
and 9. 

In a statement released at the close 
of the hearings, Rep. Bender said 
that testimony submitted to the sub- 
committee in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis “warrants the belief that the 
Truman administration is using the 
grain markets as a football for politi- 
cal expediency.” 

He stated that in diverting atten- 
tion from economic facts and in some 
cases misrepresenting those facts, the 
administration has sought to shift the 


responsibilities for its own shortcom- 
ings, policies and inaction at a crucial 


hour. 
Sees No Wrongdoing 

“While I do not speak for the sub- 
committee,” Rep. Bender stated, “I 
have personally found no evidence of 
wrongdoing in our grain exchanges. 
In fact, I have found much to be com- 
mended in the efforts of the grain 
trades to preserve free and open mar- 
kets and much to be condemned in 
the efforts of government to bypass 
and restrict these free markets.” 


Rep. Bender’s conclusions were ex- 
pressed after lengthy discussions by 
leaders of the grain, milling and feed 
industries of the important part 
played by the grain exchanges in the 
nation’s economy. 

R. C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, 





Aggressive Buying of Wheat Above 
Export Needs Urged by Economist 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Aggressive buy- 
inc of wheat to meet the publicly 
announced export goal should be 
pushed by the government, Theodore 
W. Shultz, economist of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, told the joint House- 
Senate committee now holding hear- 
ings on the long-range agricultural 
program. Not only should export buy- 
ing be expedited, but, according to 
Mr. Shultz, the government should 
buy 100 million bushels over and 
above export requirements to stabilize 
the market and prevent a reduction 
in the year-end carry-over through 
depletion of supplies into animal feed- 
ing. 


Backs Down on Dark Flour 


Mr. Shultz told the committee that 
he believed that the flour extraction 
rate might be increased to as high as 
90%, but, following his testimony to 
this effect, he admitted that a long 
extraction flour was a debatable point, 
particularly when the reduced mill- 
feed recovery was taken into consid- 
eration. (See news story on page 12 
of this issue.) 

From the viewpoint of grain price 
policy, he advocated that government 
procurement be geared to maintain 
Wheat prices at 25% above corn, at 
which differential feeders would be 
discouraged in substituting wheat for 
corn. 


SEC Margin Study Urged 

He brought a new aspect into the 
commodity market margin contro- 
versy when he urged that the com- 
modity markets petition the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to 
make a study of the problem to ascer- 
tain the facts. He said that there had 
been too much heat generated by both 
Sides of the controversy and ex- 
pressed doubt that existing commod- 
ity exchange facilities could handle 
the matter objectively. 

When asked about the ability of a 
government wheat procurement cam- 
Paign to maintain a 25% spread be- 
tween wheat and corn, Mr. Shultz 


said that grain experts had assured 
him that it could be accomplished at 
this time and that the corn price 
would not necessarily follow a rising 
wheat market. 


Endorses USDA Farm Program 


On the subject of the long-range 
agricultural program, as spokesman 
for the National Planning Assn., Mr. 
Shultz endorsed virtually the entire 
long-range program as outlined by 
Carl C. Farrington for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture earlier last 
week. He urged approval of the USDA 
recommendations for a modernized 
version of parity with the sliding base, 
and defended his position against crit- 
ical committee members from cotton 
producing regions, who charged that 
the movable parity base would per- 
manently penalize the cotton pro- 
ducer under the base period selected 
in the USDA recommendation. 

As Mr. Shultz gave approval step 
by step to the USDA recommenda- 
tions, Rep. John H. Flanagan (D., 
Va.) inquired if the National Plan- 
ning Assn. had collaborated with the 
USDA in preparing the government 
recommendations. Mr. Shultz admit- 
ted the over-all similarity, but cited 
two notable departures from the 
USDA proposals. . 

First, his organization believed, Mr. 


Shultz asserted, that in the case of 
price support programs where the 
government had to intervene, the 
price of the supported commodity 
should be permitted to seek its level 
in the market and the farm producer 
should be compensated for the differ- 
ence between the market value and 
the price support commitment. 

The other difference in policy be- 
tween his organization and the gov- 
ernment program consisted in the use 
of marketing agreements and acreage 
allotments, Mr. Shultz said. He said 
he suspected that the USDA would 


drift into the easier policy of invoking 


these types of controls instead of 
maintaining abundant production 
levels. 

He stated at this point that abun- 
dant production levels must be geared 
to good soil conservation practices. 

In addition, he adduced another as- 
pect of a long-range program which 
had not been exploited by USDA offi- 
cials. Mr. Shultz urged that the gov- 
ernment maintain at all times a basic 
supply of between 750 million and 
1 billion bushels of corn to stabilize 
feed supply conditions. He denied, 
upon committee questioning, that this 
volume of corn would overhang mar- 
kets and wreck the price level, but 
admitted that niarket pressure might 

(Continued on page 37) 


























NEW BEMIS PLANT—R. D. McAusland, vice president and Pacific Coast 
general manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Seattle, has announced the 
signing of a contract for construction of a plant at Vancouver, Wash., 
for the manufacture of multiwall paper shipping sacks. The contract has 
been awarded to the Ross B. Hammond Co., Portland, Ore. Shown above 
is the architect’s drawing of the plant, construction of which is to begin 
at once, Bemis now has a plant at St. Helens, Ore., in the buildings of the 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. Other Bemis plants in the West Coast area 
are at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Wilmington, Cal. 








chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council, outlined in considerable de- 
tail the operations of the exchanges 
and pointed out that it is unfortu- 
nate that the important functions 
of the commodity trades have been 
overshadowed by the hue and cry 
over speculation. “There is much rea- 
son to believe that the grain trades 
are today the scapegoat in an attempt 
to place the blame for higher prices,” 
he said. 

“It is axiomatic that people mis- 
trust the things they do not readily 
understand,” Mr. Woodworth con- 
tinued. “We must keep in mind that 
the futures market is the place where 
buyer and seller come together and 
the price is made. This price is reg- 
istered when it is low as well as when 
it is high. It is unusual to hear criti- 
cism of speculation in a rising mar- 
ket. We hear it now because the 
criticism is an effort to divert atten- 
tion from the true causes of high 
prices and to focus it on alleged spec- 
ulation. 

“The firm that buys and sells grain 
never speculates in grain; it ‘hedges’ 
grain in order to escape the very 
risks of speculation. But one of the 
most simple facts we know is that 
some one ‘must’ speculate in grain 
that is harvested within less than 
four months for use during 12 months. 
Either the farmer speculates by hold- 
ing title to it, or the government 
speculates by taking it as a fixed 
price or a fixed loan basis, or some 
specialist speculates on the basis of 
investment. The words supply and 
demand are the key to the price of 
grain, just as they are the key to 
everything else involved in the high 
cost of living,” Mr. Woodworth said. 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president of 
the King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, emphasized the importance of 
the futures markets in grain to the 
producer and the consumer. 


No Rise in Feed Margins 


Speaking for the feed industry, 
Walter C. Berger, Chicago, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., said at the Minneapolis hear- 
ing that “there is ample evidence to 
show that feed manufacturers have 
kept a strict control over service 
charges, or margins, in recent years, 
while most other prices have ad- 
vanced sharply.” 

During the lifetime of the OPA, 
feed manufacturers were permitted 
to charge the same average dollars- 
and-cents margins which they charged 
during the months of January, March, 
May, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1942, Mr. Berger pointed out. At 
present, he said, commercial feed 
manufacturers are charging on the 
average only approximately the same 
dollars-and-cents margins that they 
charged during the 1942 base period, 
when the price level of the ingredients 
going into commercial mixed feed was 
only 40 to 50% of the levels prevail- 
ing at present. 

“This means that while the price of 
their raw ingredients has increased 
by more than 100%, their dollars-and- 
cents margins have remained prac- 
tically constant,” Mr. Berger testified. 

“The farmer now receives 273% 
more for the feed grains he sells than 
he did in January, 1942,” Mr. Berger 
said, using a set of charts té éxplain 
his point. “However, the farmér is 

(Continued on page -40) - 
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Aside from a few replacement or- 
ders, an occasional round lot book- 
ing by larger bakers and spotty ex- 
pansion in family flour demand, flour 
trade the past week has been of mod- 
erate volume. Continued price ad- 
vances as a result of higher wheat, 
coupled with uncertainty over the 
ultimate effects of the government’s 
conservation program, have placed a 
great many bakers on the sidelines. 
Those who are in a position to do so 
are drawing upon previously con- 
tracted supplies and waiting for a 
more attractive market before mak- 
ing additional commitments. Foreign 
business through private channels has 
dried up and new purchases by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration were negligible. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., however, has con- 
tinued to take liberal quantities of 
wheat. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
VERY DULL 


Export trade in flour has been very 
dull recently. Fourth quarter licenses 
for Latin America have been trickling 
out of Washington and there has been 
a little booking, but not a great deal. 
Some licenses were received for 
Brazil and some for scattered points 
elsewhere. European interest is dead, 
with: no outstanding allocations be- 
yond tag-ends of the British clears 
business. Denmark was reported in- 
quiring for flour, but no quota is 
available yet. The PMA bought noth- 
ing and is covered through November 
at present allocation levels. The 
French bought against November al- 
locations at $5.75, Gulf, for 80% ex- 
traction. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 19% 


Extremely light flour sales were 
consummated in the Southwest, with 
the week’s bookings averaging only 
19% of capacity. This compares with 
82% the preceding week and 110% 
a year ago. Bakers apparently are 
determined to wait, either for a mar- 
ket break or until they actually need 
flour, before doing any booking. Fam- 
ily flour sales were light, but there 
was some indication of a pick-up in 
consumer buying. Export trade was 
extremely light and nothing was sold 
to the PMA. Reports of scattered 
bread price increases were regarded 
hopefully by the milling industry, 
since bakers in many instances are 
squeezed by high ingredient prices 
and it was felt that if margins were 
restored to normal, flour bookings 
might become more liberal. Rumors 
of a modest run on family flour in 
retail stores so far have had only 
mild reflection in mill sales, aside 
from scattered speeding up of ship- 
ping instructions. Running time of 
some smaller mills is showing some 
gaps. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
IRREGULAR 


Spring wheat flour business was 
somewhat spotty, good one day and 
dull the next, but the over-all vol- 
ume was sufficient to represent about 
75% of mill capacity, against 47% the 
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BREAD SAVING PROGRAM, PRICE 
RISES CONFUSE FLOUR BUYERS 


Bakers Cautious About Adding to Commitments at Cur- 
rent High Prices — Fear Consumer Resistance — 
Spotty Improvement in Family Flour Demand 


previous week and 90.7% a year ago. 
Among the sales were a few lots of 
25,000 to 50,000 bags to larger bakers 
who were covering needs for some 
time ahead. So far on the new crop, 
many bakers have been buying only 
on a month-to-month basis. Should 
they all become reconciled to current 
high prices or the market register a 
decline, heavy buying could result. 
Prospects for a market decline, how- 
ever, appear negligible as long as the 
tremendous foreign relief demand 
continues. Family trade showed some 
expansion, attributed to replacement 
buying by wholesalers and retailers 
who have experienced increased calls 
from homemakers as a result of the 
food saving propaganda. Export trade 
in springs remains extremely light, 
although a few Cuban bookings have 
been made on reports that Cuba 
will remove the ceiling on flour 
Nov. 1. 


WHEAT ADVANCE SLOWS 
EASTERN INTEREST 


Buffalo trade was much confused as 
a result of the eat less campaign and 
the uncertain movements of the grain 
markets. All buyers were cautious, 
although short flurries of bookings 
occurred at times. Shortage of box- 
cars is complicating the delivery sit- 
uation. Interest on the part of metro- 
politan New York buyers decreased 
as wheat advanced and by the close 
of the week most business had 
stopped. A large part of the trade still 
has lower priced flour on contract 
and therefore cannot be persuaded to 
make heavy additional commitments. 
However, other segments of the bak- 
ing industry are not so heavily cov- 
ered. Heavy cost of financing flour 
and other ingredients is said to be a 
deterrent to large lot buying. 

Boston trade also virtually stopped 
at the advance, with bakers con- 
cerned about consumers’ response to 
the government’s bread conservation 
program. If the volume is thus re- 
duced, bakers insist that prices of 
bread will have to go up, which brings 


up the threat of consumer price re- 
sistance. This is an obstacle of no 
mean proportions and it is feared 
throughout the industry. Philadelphia 
distributors reported trade generally 
in small amounts, indicating a hand- 
to-mouth policy of many users as long 
as the national food picture remains 
confused and grain markets continue 
their erratic fluctuations. One sug- 
gestion was made of saving a slice of 
bread a day at the source through 
smaller loaves at the same price, thus 
holding the consumers’ bread budget 
constant and to some extent reliev- 
ing the squeeze on bakers. Pittsburgh 
buyers took to the sidelines on the 
market rise and limited purchases to 
actual immediate needs. 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BUYING EXPANDS 


Chicago trade remained dull, with 
bakers resisting prices. No action to 
increase white bread prices has been 
taken as yet. A few fair-sized family 
flour sales were reported, but the 
buying was not general. Cleveland 
flour jobbers and bakers are waiting 
to see whether or not the President’s 
bread saving plan will have an im- 
portant effect. Meanwhile, bakers 
claim that the demand for bread has 
decreased. Family flour buying has 
expanded and grocers’ stocks have 
been depleted, with evidence of 
hoarding by housewives. Shipping di- 
rections show improvement. St. Louis 
mills reported a brisk demand for 
family flour for quick shipment and 
there was interest on the part of 
large and small bakers for fair-sized 
lots for prompt to 90 days’ delivery. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
RESIST ADVANCES 


New Orleans handlers report that 
the continued rise in flour prices has 
resulted in increased resistance from 
buyers in the South and sales recent- 
ly have been very light. The trade 
is disposed to draw on previous con- 
tracts, which in some cases are suf- 
ficient to cover needs to the end of 
the year. The majority of users, how- 
ever, are only booked for slightly 
over 30 days ahead. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LOSING TIME 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
advices indicate that new flour book- 
ing are coming in slowly. Some mills 
have cut operations to a five-day 
week, due to reduced business, the 





Shipping Directions on Granulars 
Good; Macaroni Trade Remains Active 


Demand for macaroni products con- 
‘tinues active and manufacturers are 
keeping mills flooded with shipping 
directions on granulars and semo- 
lina. In the case of those who buy 
from month-to-month, they want im- 
mediate shipment when they place 
an order. 

Contracting for deferred deliveries, 
however, is still rather light. Buyers 
who expected lower prices have been 
slow about covering their crop year 
needs. Good grades of milling durum 
on track at Minneapolis are bringing 
a premium of 8@10¢ bu. over the fu- 
ture and with the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. in the market, taking every- 
thing that the mills pass up, lower 
levels apparently are not in prospect. 

Millers are still holding semolina 
at 40¢ sack over granulars, but are 
not selling any, they say. Most manu- 


facturers favor the granulars. Gran- 
ulars are quoted at $6.60 sack, bulk, 
f.o.b.. Minneapolis. s 
Durum. wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 11, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better.... 
Amber Durum or better.... 
Amber Durum or better.... 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 

Weekly % of 
production capacity 

Oct. 5-11 715 91 

Previous week y 104 

Year ago ° 87 
Crop year 
production 
3,083,559 
2,525,222 


July 1-Oct. 11, 1947 
July 1-Oct. 12, 1946 
*Preliminary. 
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first time in months that a curtail- 
ment has been necessary. The reduc- 
tion is mostly in the larger mills, as 
smaller units have enough business 
on hand to keep operations up. Do- 
mestic buyers are not inclined to 
book ahead and mills still have not 
received any government export busi- 
ness for October. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
ASKED TO CONSERVE 


Canadian mills booked 812,000 
sacks flour for export last week, in- 
cluding 296,000 to countries other 
than the U.K. Domestic trade con- 
tinued on a good scale and mills are 
operating to capacity. Mills were no- 
tified by the Canadian Wheat Board 
Oct. 4 that the wheat supply situa- 
tion in Canada this year was very 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FEED MARKETS REFLECT 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


<p>— 
Supplies Not Pressing, But Deman 
Lacks Urgency—Index of Prices 
Shows Decline 


Although some feeds held firm and 
a few specialized items advanced, 
feedstuffs prices as a whole declined 
the past week. There was some in- 
crease in current offerings, while de- 
mand slackened from feeders and for- 
mula feed manufacturers, as handlers 
generally reacted to official requests 
to reduce livestock feeding in the 
grain saving program. The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
wholesale feedstuff index declined 14 
points to 295.7. The feed grain index 
was also down about 14.5 points to 
325.7 Oilseed meals dropped sharply, 
with the largest decline taking place 
in soybean meal. Grain by-product 
feeds were also lower. 

Current offerings of millfeeds were 
plentiful at all producing centers and, 
with demand slower, prices declined. 
At Minneapolis, mills found it neces- 
sary to exert little selling pressure 
on the market, since current produc- 
tion was largely spoken for and ap- 
plied on previous contracts. Jobbers, 
however, having feed coming to them 
for prompt and October shipment, 
had some tonnage to sell from day to 
day, and these lots had to be offered 
at lower prices in order to effect 
sales. As the period closed, some firm- 
ing in values was again noted, as 
grain markets reacted upward. 

At Chicago, millfeed prices fluctu- 
ated with the grain market, showing 
sharp declines early, but finishing 
somewhat firmer. Trade volume, how- 
ever, was considerably less than for 
sometime. At Kansas City, prices 
weakened materially with the slower 
demand early in the week. During the 
latter part, however, an improved de- 
mand was reported for formula feeds, 
and feed manufacturers again sup- 
plied a fair to good inquiry. The prir- 
cipal demand, however, was for No- 
vember and forward shipment. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 59,708 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 62,442 tons in the 
week previous and 57,810 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 882,402 tors 
as compared with 689,696 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Rise to New 
Highs on CCC Buying 


Higher Margins Ineffective in Overcoming Pressure of Huge 
Government Takings—Drouth Area in Southwest Unrelieved 


Previously stated trade contentions 
that margin requirements on grain 
futures transactions had little or no 
effect as price controls were borne 
out last week when wheat futures 
registered additional gains of 4%@ 
13%4¢ to new seasonal highs after 
leading exchanges had complied Oct. 
7 with President Truman’s demand 
for 33% % initial payments. The mar- 
ket rose every day during the week 
and was ‘influenced largely by the 
continued heavy purchases of cash 
wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Other factors contributing to mar- 
ket strength were the _ continued 
drouth in the southwestern winter 
wheat area, restricted selling of 
wheat by producers, less improvement 
in the corn crop than had been ex- 
pected during the favorable Septem- 
ber weather and statistics showing 
that 192 million bushels of grain and 
grain products had been exported in 
the July-September period. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Oct. 11 were: Chi- 
cago—December $2.934%4, May $2.78%, 
July $2.50144; Minneapolis—December 
$2.86%, May $2.715; Kansas City — 
December $2.84%, May $2.68%; July 
$2.41%, 

Purchases by the CCC continued 
at a fast pace, the agency absorbing 
huge quantities at practically all of 
its regional offices. 

The agency purchased a total of 
15,707,546 bu. wheat during the pe- 
riod Oct. 3 to Oct. 10, inclusive, 
bringing its total takings since July 
1 to 149,985,382 bu. 


Drouth Remains Unrelieved 


The large drouth area in’ the win- 
ter wheat belt remained unrelieved. 
A few light showers occurred in the 
panhandle regions of Texas and Okla- 
homa, but the amount of moisture 
was inadequate and the western two 
thirds of Kansas failed to receive 
rain. Not only are substantial rains 
needed to wet the surface soil for 
proper seeding and germination, but 
additional timely rains will be re- 
quired to build up depleted subsoil 
reserves, crop experts assert. With- 
out such moisture, the outcome of 
the 1948 wheat crop in the affected 
areas. is decidedly uncertain. 

The Oct. 10 government crop re- 
port reaffirmed the record 1947 wheat 
production of 1,406 million bushels, 
but revealed an all-time record dis- 
appearance from farms in the first 
quarter of 818 million bushels. Re- 
maining stocks on farms were placed 
at 628,700,000 bu., a near record to- 
tal despite the heavy disappearance. 
Corn prospects gained 54 million 
bushels as a result of the forcing 
September weather, but the probable 
outturn of 2,459 million bushels is 839 
million short of last year’s record 
and 180 million below average, leav- 
ing the over-all grain supply in a 
very close balance as related to do- 
mestic needs and the government ex- 
port goal. 

Exports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts during September were report- 
ed officially at 51 million bushels, 
bringing the July-September total to 
192 million, or well above the same 
Period a year ago. If October and No- 
vember allocations are fulfilled, the 
July-November total would be 267 
million, or nearly half of the new 


570 million bushel goal. Indications 
are that December allocations to be 
announced soon will show an increase 
over the November quotas. 


Low Proteins in Demand 


Demand for wheat on the Kansas 
City market was centered on 11.50% 
protein or lower, although premiums 
remained unchanged at 34% @4¢ over 
the December future. Higher proteins 
were on a softer trend as mills were 
less interested in view of very quiet 
flour business. Meanwhile cash wheat 
values rose steadily as the December 
future widened its spread over 1948 
positions. December advanced from 
$2.72 Oct. 6 to $2.84% Oct. 10, as ex- 
tremely heavy hedging operations 
continued against widespread sales of 
wheat to the government. Those mer- 
chants who sold generously to the 
CCC were aggressive pit buyers, creat- 
ing concern over what now is be- 
lieved to be an unavoidable squeeze 
on December deliveries. Farmers con- 
tinue to hold wheat and unless consid- 
erable amounts are released for mar- 
keting before the end of the year, the 
steady climb of the December future 
will go unchecked. The government 
bought large amounts of wheat each 
day last week, the total procurement 
for the period at Kansas City amount- 
ing to approximately 8,500,000 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Oct. 11, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.88% @3.42% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.88% @3.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.87% @3.40% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.87% @3.39% 
/ So rer rerry 2.90% @2.93% 
BO, B TO ca vcviivecsseccas 2.90% @2.93% 
BOs BOE ccc kweds avis ceaeus 2.89% @2.92% 
WO. SEM cic ckccwcnssac vee 2.89% @2.92% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 1 
hard quoted Oct. 11 at about 10%¢ 
over Chicago December, or $3.04, ba- 
sis delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat with 13% protein was quoted 
2% @3¢ over ordinary. Demand for 
all types was quiet, but there was no 
pressure of offerings. 


Spring Receipts Liberal 


Movement of spring wheat, though 
somewhat smaller than the week be- 
fore, remained of good volume with 
3,175 cars in at Minneapolis and 3,806 
at Duluth. Large offerings weakened 
premiums materially early in the 
week, but later broad mill and eleva- 
tor buying, coupled with large CCC 
purchases, brought the cash trading 
basis back considerably from the low 
point. At the close ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring. wheat 
brought 11¢ to 16¢ over the Decem- 
ber price. This brought cash values 
for ordinary wheat around the $3 
mark. Then in addition, 13% protein 
brought a premium of 11¢ over or- 
dinary; 14% protein 21¢; 15% protein 
31¢, and 16% protein 41¢ over ar- 
dinary. Buying interest for to-arrive 
wheat was also active, with country 
shippers not very anxious to sell, since 
farm marketings have dropped off 
materially. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 11: 


Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.99% 
DNS 69 lb. . 
DNS 58 lb. 
DNS 57 Ib. 
DNS 56 Ib. 
DNS 56 Ib. 
Protein premiums: 12% 1¢, 13% 11¢, 14% 
21¢, 15% 31¢, 16% 41¢. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Oct. 5-11, Previous Oct. 6-12, Oct. 7-13, Oct. 8-14, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
Ly SPREE ETERS Ee ee *926,819 975,153 951,100 975,489 910,323 
CIEGNG: ci dupvissebseeec tenes 1,493,467 1,599,391 1,433,116 1,344,333 1,105,300 
CC SPP reer ee reer ee ee *563,022 521,801 537,841 546,762 542,990 
Central and Southeast ......... *595,288 581,831 467,588 630,596 558,640 
North Pacific OConst ..:cccseces *392,066 364,529 366,927 335,652 362,321 
WEE: vb eids slike co ee eons een « 3,970,662 4,042,705 3,756,572 3,832,832 3,479,574 
Percentage of total U.S. output 6 6 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 





Percentage of capacity operated 





Crop year flour production 
c July 1 to——, 








P 
Oct. + Oct. 
5-11, Previous 6-12, 
1947 week 1946 
Northwest ..:... 90 95 93 
Southwest ...... 97 104 98 
(eer 4 87 89 
Central and 8S. E. 75 74 62 
No. Pacific Coast 108 100 89 
POURS. cesses 92 94 90 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Oot B21 .nccess 944,280 934,282 99 
Previous week .. 944,280 995,951 105 
Year ago ....... 894,660 894,796 100 
Two years ago .. 814,380 860,886 106 
Five-year Average .......cceeceees 94 
DORVORY SVOTEBS 6 ccc ccccccvcwicce 82 
Kansas City 
Oct. 5-11, avseere 372,720 366,190 98 
Previous’ week .. 372,720 403,764 108 
BOOP GED .cccccce 364,320 365,348 100 
Two years ago .. 352,800 323,058 92 
Five-year Average .....ccccsscceces 85 
WROD BVOUGES 6666 vcccrcseccsaes 80 
Wichita 
GOR, Beas. covsese 118,800 102,421 86 
Previous week .. 118,800 100,426 85 
WORF BHO vcccses 112,800 104,180 92 
Two years ago .. 111,132 94,169 85 
PEVO-FORP AVOTERS 6c iwocccsccsises 85 
TOM-FORF AVETAGS 2 cc cs vcccvvcvcces 78 
Salina 
COR. BeBE oo ccsoss 100,200 90,574 90 
Previous week .. 100,200 99,250 99 
MORE GOO. ccs cc 84,600 68,792 81 
Two years ago .. 80,556 66,220 82 
Five-year Average ......cesseeeees 87 
Ten-year Average .......-.eeeeeeee 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
Gat, OBR cocccns 223,320 . *252,049 113 
Previous week .. 223,320 234,296 105 
Year ago ....... 243,720 242,097 99 
Two years ago .. 225,720 188,937 84 
Wiv@-year AVETABO ..ccccccccccvecs 82 
Ten-year AVerage .......cereececes 80 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Oot,  GeBR cccvods 140,010 140,017 100 
Previous week .. 140,010 130,233 93 
WMP BBO oo cicece 134,200 124,830 93 
Two years ago .. 134,800 146,715 109 
Five-year average ........seeeeees 85 
Ten-year AVerage .......sseeeeees ° 82 


*Preliminary. 


Oct. Oct. 

7-13, 8-14, Oct. 11, Oct. 12, 

1945 1944 1947 1946 
99 93 13,947,533 12,609,156 
99 80 22,822,846 20,665,620 
91 94 7,585,381 7,467,509 
79 71 8,443,816 7,220,195 
93 88 5,067,777 4,505,832 
93 85 57,867,353 52,468,312 

NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth; St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oat, B48 ccccses 646,200 *576,166 89 
Previous week .. 646,200 578,586 90 
Year ago. ....... 667,800 595,559 89 
Two years ago .. 667,800 612,895 92 
Five-year Average .........eeeeees 75 
Ten-year AVeCTAZC .......eseecesees 74 

*Preliminary. 
Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Get, S82 cecvasic 378,360 *360,653 93 
Previous week .. 378,360 396,567 105 
Year ago ....... 360,360 355,541 99 
Two years ago .. 321,360 362,835 113 
Five-year Average .......0.seeeees 88 
Ten-year AVeTAZC ....cceeseesceees 76 


*Preliminary. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Oct. S-11 .....05. 791,466 *595,288 75 

Previous week .. 791,466 581,831 74 

Fear GHO cscisvc 738,046 467,588 63 

Two years ago .. 794,586 630,596 79 

Five-year Average ........seeesees 69 

Ten-year AVETAGS ... ces eevecccces 68 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Oct. 6-11 ....... 601,200 *563,022 94 

Previous week .. 601,200 521,801 87 

Year ago ....... 601,200 537,841 89 

Two years ago .. 600,600 546,762 91 

Five-year Average ......cseeeesees 85 

Ten-year AVETAZS 2... cece ecevcees 81 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1)*principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Oct. 6-11 ...... 30,243 467,954 $18,012 
Previous week .. 32,388 19,637 
Two weeks ago 31,213 19,950 
BOOS is ccccecdens 29,021 360,549 17,779 
BOGS. icv cecvenes 27,223 391,261 19,537 
1944 wcccscccves 22,382 353,894 18,434 
1943 .ccccscvces 25,781 364,675 15,865 
Five-yr. average 26,920 387,667 17,925 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 
tPreliminary. 


production to date production to date production to date 


270,126 $11,453 144,322 59,708 882,402 
10,417 62,442 
11,605 62,768 
200,922 11,010 128,225 57,810 689,696 
259,256 11,072 160,260 57,832 810,777 
230,117 10,996 144,730 51,812 758,741 
213,863 9,992 142,202 51,588 720,740 
234,857 10,905 143,948 55,750 766,472 


total capacity. 





Pacific Northwest wheat prices ad- 
vanced toward the end of the week, 
with farmers inclined to hold on the 
advances. There was a limited over- 
all demand for wheat, but mills still 
were actively seeking the high pro- 
teins. The CCC received only 500,000 
bu. for the four reporting days, a 
sharp slump from previous weeks. 
Difficulty is now being experienced 


on deliveries from rail lines, with the 
car shortage becoming acute on some 
of the lines. CCC is reported to have 
sufficient wheat purchased to take 
care of shipments until the end of De- 
cember and is not bidding wheat up 
in this market. General rains im- 
proved winter wheat conditions. 
Some areas had delayed seeding, wait- 
ing for the additional moisture. 
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Consignment Selling Ban to Be Sought 





USDA PLANS TO ASK BAKERS 
TO SIGN VOLUNTARY PLEDGES 


Immunity From Anti-Trust Action Sought From Depart- 
ment of Justice—Approval of Labor Organizations 
in Conservation Effort Sought 


WASHINGTON — The baking in- 
dustry shortly will be asked to sign 
voluntary pledges to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to halt consignment 
selling of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts in a move designed to conserve 
grain supplies if plans now under 
way at the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture receive approval of the At- 
torney General and the Department 
of Justice. 

According to plans now waiting 
the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, bakers will be asked to 
pledge to the secretary that they will 
not indulge in consignment sales of 
bread and bakery products during 
the emergency period. Informed 
sources say that this emergency will 
probably last longer than the 60- 
day period of cessation of operations 
asked of the distilling industry and 
longer than the period of administra- 
tive sanction for industry coopera- 
tion recently granted by the Attor- 
ney General in an exchange of cor- 
respondence between himself and 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President. 

Ruling Asked 

In that exchange of correspond- 
ence, Mr. Steelman asked for a rul- 
ing regarding anti-trust law prosecu- 
tion if industries joined in conserva- 
tion actions which in normal times 
might be construed as violations of 
the anti-trust law. An example 
would be the joint action of bakers 
in cooperating in halting consign- 
ment selling of bakery products. At- 
torney General Clark responded with 
the statement that the Department 
of Justice would not act against 
participants in emergency programs 
which were designed to conserve the 
use of grain. These programs would 
be those undertaken in response to 
the President’s appeal to save grain. 
However, Mr. Clark’s waiver of anti- 
trust law prosecution threat was for 
the limited period between now and 
Jan. 31, 1948. 

However, those more closely fa- 
miliar with the conservation require- 


BREAD PRICE SITUATION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Members of 
the Rochester Master Bakers Assn. 
have decided to hold present prices 
on their output for an indefinite pe- 
riod as most bakeries have fairly 
large stocks of raw materials bought 
at lower prices. The 50 members at- 
tending a recent meeting expressed 
the hope that commodity prices will 
level off before present stocks are 
exhausted. Although several small 
bakeries here plan to increase the 
price of bread because of rising costs 
of flour and shortening, managers of 
the big commercial bakeries said 
there was no indication of a boost 
at. this time by their concerns. 


ments say that a long period of in- 
dustry cooperation will be necessary 
and they believe that the voluntary 
pledges from bakers to the Secretary 
of Agriculture that they will discon- 
tinue consignment selling does not 





constitute a violation of the anti- 
trust statutes. No ruling on this 
method has been received from the 
Department of Justice at this time. 

Other factors which have to be 
considered are the attitude of labor 
organizations and of retailers. USDA 
will attempt to win support from la- 
bor groups to join in the conserva- 
tion effort. Driver-salesmen in the 
past have opposed abandonment of 
consignment sales practices as they 
contend this step cuts into their pay- 
checks. _ 

USDA may not invoke this pro- 
gram unless they are assured of full 
cooperation of both retailers and la- 
bor organizations. 


BREAD !S8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Speakers for ABA Convention 
Program in Chicago Announced 


CHICAGO — Additional details of 
the program of the golden anniver- 
sary convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., scheduled for Oct. 30-Nov. 
1 at the Stevens Hotel, have been an- 
nounced by ABA. Several of the fea- 
tured speakers on the program, pre- 
viously unnamed, have been an- 
nounced. 


“The program for the 1947 annual 
bakers meeting and golden anniver- 
sary convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., with one or two exceptions, 
is now in its advanced form,” Tom 
Smith, ABA secretary, has an- 
nounced. “We are confident we have 
planned a program that will be just 
what the industry wants, and we will 
continue to go full speed ahead as 
now planned provided, of course, the 
food situation remains about as is, 
and does not become more acute thus 
necessitating a further change of 
plans.” 


A meeting of bakery association 
secretaries is scheduled for 10 a.m. 
Oct. 29, the day before the official 
opening of the convention. ABA gov- 
ernors and alternates; the policy, 
planning and program committees of 
the baking industry promotional pro- 
gram; the association secretaries and 
guests will attend a luncheon at noon 
on that day. 


A meeting of the ABA executive 
committee is scheduled for 1:30 Oct. 
29, followed by a meeting of ABA 
governors and BIPP committees. 
American Bakers Foundation trustees 
will meet at 5 p.m. and a dinner 
meeting of directors of the American 
Institute of Baking is scheduled for 
6 p.m. 

“Forward” Is Theme 


Variations on the convention’s 
theme—“50 Y e a rs—Forward”—will 
feature the opening general session of 
the convention the morning of Oct. 
30. Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chair- 
man, will speak on “Forward With 
ABA.” Paul Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp., is scheduled to 
talk on “Forward With the USA,” 
following which C. P. Binner, ABA 
president, will speak on “Forward 
With BIPP.” L. E. Caster, AIB chair- 
man and president, will speak on 
“Forward With AIB” and J. U. Lem- 
mon, Jr., president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, will 
talk on the subject “Forward With 
the Baking Industry.” 


Walter Warrick, representing the 
allied trades organization. will pre- 
cede a dramatic presentation by that 
group With a talk on “ABA 50 Years 
—Forward.” 

Henry J. Taylor, president of the 
Package Advertising Corp., is sched- 
uled to speak at the afternoon gen- 
eral session Oct. 30 on “Forward 
With the World.” 

The rest of the afternoon program 
on that date will feature a dramatic 
presentation of the baking industry 
promotional program, including meth- 
ods by which the program is to be 
carried to industry and consumers, 
for review by contributors, members 
and the industry. This presentation 
will be conducted by ABA officers and 
staff, and the advertising agency and 
public relations council of BIPP. 

The annual bakers’ party is sched- 
uled for the evening of Oct. 30, with 
ABA past chairmen and presidents 
and individuals and firm representa- 
tives with 50-year service records in 
the industry as honored guests. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward J. 
Flanagan, founder and director of 
Boys’ Town, will be the featured 
speaker at the breakfast Oct. 31 
sponsored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 

Industry branch sessions are sched- 
uled for the rest of Oct. 31, with 
separate meetings for wholesale 
bread, wholesale cake, wholesale pie, 
house-to-house and multiple-unit-re- 
tail and retail branches. 

The board of governors and alter- 
nates will meet at breakfast on Nov. 
1, the final day of the convention. 
The last general session of the con- 
vention is scheduled to begin at 
10 a.m. Nov. 1, featuring a panel dis- 
cussion on “What’s Ahead in the 
World Food Situation.” Mr. Zins- 
master will be panel chairman. Mem- 
bership of the panel and speakers at 
the final session have not yet been 
announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LONG DISTANCE COMMUTER 


BUFFALO — R. J. Stevens, sales 
manager for the Chase Bag Co. plant 
in Buffalo is & candidate for the title 
of champion long distance com- 
muter. He flies from New Rochelle 
to Buffalo, about 750 air miles round 
trip. Mr. Stevens has been flying for 
10 years and served with the Air 
Transport Command during the war. 


Reactivation of 
National Sales 
Group Proposed 


MILWAUKEE—A drive for the re- 
activation of the National Association 
of Bakery Sales Managers is being 
directed by Basil Cimaglio, Centra! 
Grocers Cooperative, Inc.; Chicago, 
the last elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and Fred H. Laufenburg, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn 
Inc., the last executive secretary co 
the sales group. 

Activities of the National Associa 
tion of Bakery Sales Managers, for 
merly known as the Bakery Sale; 
Assn., were suspended during recen 
years because of wartime condition 
Recent editorials in various bakin 
industry magazines have stressed the 
industry’s need for an active, func- 
tioning organization devoted to th» 
study of bakery sales problems e> 
clusively. 

Mr. Cimaglio and Mr. Laufenbur; 
in a recent personally-financed bulle 
tin to former members of the associa 
tion, have offered plans for the re- 
activation of the group. Former men 
bers are requested to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire, giving their views on tho 
renewal of the organization and offer- 
ing suggestions on the plans proposed. 

The questionnaire is designed to de- 
termine the need for the association 
and to assure adequate financing of 
the reactivation. 

Tentative plans have been an- 
nounced for a meeting immediately 
before or after the Oct. 30-Nov. | 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago, at which machinery for the 
active functioning of the organization 
would be established. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY — F. F. Filinch- 
baugh, traffic manager, Internation: 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited with 
the Kansas City grain trade Oct. 1!. 


ABA SEARCH FOR 50-YEAR 
BAKERS CONTINUES 


CHICAGO—A last minute reque-t 
to all bakers and -bakery firms for 
names of individuals and business:s 
who have been in the baking indust: y 
for the past 50 years has just been 
issued by Tom Smith, secretary «f 
the American Bakers Assn. Plas 
have been made to honor such in¢i- 
viduals and firms at the forthcoming 
annual bakers meeting and gold«n 
anniversary convention to be hed 
here Oct. 30-31 and Nov. 1. Mr. Smi‘h 
said that in response to earlier r°- 
quests for this information he has r °- 
ceived many names of firms and i '- 
dividuals who have served the indu;- 
try for 50 years. Yet, in order that 
his lists be absolutely correct amd 
complete, he is again asking that ba‘<- 
ers everywhere send the informativn 
he has requested, if they have not 
already done so, to Tom Smith, sec- 
retary, American Bakers Assn., 20 NV. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Pigskin’s Bounce .. . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEA Supervisor Doubles 
as Football Prognosticator 


HE late Knute Rockne said that 

the outcome of football games 

would always remain uncertain 
because nobody could tell which way 
a football would bounce. 

While nobody has ever succeeded 
completely in predicting the course 
of a pigskin’s hop, a fairly numerous 
crew of football prophets has risen 
since Rockne’s day. The men who 
make a business of telling the sports 
customers who is going to win Satur- 
day’s big game before it is played 





Louis E. Wolf 


can be found on nearly every sports 
page or radio sportscast, and some of 
the hardier of the clan are crawling 
out on the limb with predictions for 
the whole season before the first shoe- 
lace has been tied in the locker room 
each fall. 


One of the best of the football 
prophets has a grain trade connection, 
too. He is Louis E. Wolf, supervisor 
for the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity at Kansas City, a man with a 
long head for figures, and a back- 
ground of sports interest dating back 
to his college days at the University 
of Kentucky. 


The Top Hundred 


Mr. Wolf has a football rating sys- 
tem he calls “The Top Hundred” in 
which he expresses by percentage 
figures the relative strength of the 
hundred leading college teams each 
week and makes predictions on the 
outcome of the games scheduled for 
the following Saturday. In the winter 
months, he does the same for basket- 
ball games. 

His predictions appear in The Quar- 
terback, a weekly football publica- 
tion of The Sporting News, St. Louis, 
Well known as the outstanding sports 
newspaper. Mr. Wolf is highly accu- 
Tate, despite queer football bounces. 
In fact, he can show you by book and 
page that his forecasts are the best 
in the business and that he is more 
often right than his better known 
competitors. Although getting a‘ late 
Start at a time when newsprint scar- 
city makes new features almost im- 
Possible for most publications, the 
Wolf system may some day be picked 
up for sponsorship by some big na- 


—(TS THE 





tional advertiser, maybe a smart ce- 
real or flour producer. 

Each fall, Mr. Wolf rates some 
200 football teams to select his Top 
Hundred. It’s really very simple, Mr. 
Wolf says. The principles are the 
same as those used by astronomers to 
calculate the weight of heavenly 
bodies. In his statistical language it 
is just as easy to know the strength 


of Podunk College in Connecticut in 
relation to Upcreek U. in Arizona as 
it is to tell the weight of a star in 
the Big Dipper compared to one in 
the Southern Cross. 

The teams rate themselves by their 
performances each Saturday, and the 
formula used in determining the rat- 
ing of each team is the exact strength 
of opponents, plus or minus points 
for score differences. The catch, of 
course, is to have the opponents’ 
strength correctly estimated. 

Each Saturday night, when the col- 
lege games scores come in, Mr. Wolf 
goes to work with his abacus and 
after an all night session the revised 
ratings and predictions for the fol- 
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lowing week are ready about noon 
to be dispatched to the publisher for 
Monday printing. 

For about 10% of the games, the 
Wolf system predicts the exact score, 
and his record in just picking win- 
ners, regardles of score, is better than 
80%. For all football prognosticators 
about 15% to 20% all games are rank 
upsets. The 13-point-underdog White 
College will get all steamed up and 
give Black U. a two-touchdown past- 
ing. 

That’s why on autumn afternoons 
you probably can find Mr. Wolf seat- 
ed in a cold stadium wondering, like 
everyone else, who will win and by 


how much. 








“9 


page advertisement 


issue of "Fortune" 
magazine. 









Designed tor fre-use 


Proweers in the dress print bag, Percy Kent envisioned 
this new idea in bags as a modern packaging medium 
for products that go into the home. The P ‘K Ken-Print 
Bag has' more than fulfilled its promise by becoming 
the No. 1 mover of such items as flour, feed, and many 
other products. Off retail shelves and into homes 
they go—at a new rate of speed—a new high in profit. 


Why? Because P/K Ken-Print Bags combine style appeal 
and utility value. Women, America over found 
the “glad sacks” readily convertible into dresses, slip 
covers, draperies and hundreds of dress-ups in and 
around the house. Once in the home, Ken-Prints stay 
there long after as a reminder of the product which came 


packed in P/K Bags. 


Whar about gour product P Let us submit new ideas 


for P/K Bags designed to move your merchandise 


into more homes. 


This little girl's dresses, clothes for brother, sister and mom— 
and dress-ups for the bome—are made from Ken-Print Bags. 


BUFPALO 


Reprint of a full-color, 


appearing in the April 


ON ye tN 


CONTAINER 





, 


/ 
/ 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Cotton and Burlap Bags, Since 1885 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
d storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
4 4 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OrTy 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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WESTERN MILLING Co, 


Grade Bakers, \'.2SS R 
x 7 MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
4 BLUESTEM—PATENT 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Millers of High 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
M EVERY PRO- | 
ES | 


ING 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION ON OF THE UNITED STAT 
Peoria 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. ater che 
ashville 
Chicago Enid te Galveston 
Enid St. Louis San Franciseo 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 


Mills located. at Tidewater and Country 
> PORTLAND 4, OREGON 

















604 LEWIS BUILDING 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 








ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE 
MILLS CO. % FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
Capactiy 14.000 Sacks Daity 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


“FAMILY « BAKERS * CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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WASHINGTON — While a new 
Communist international organiza- 
tion, the first since Russia declared 
the comintern dead in 1943, was an- 
nounced in nine European countries 
to fight the Marshall Plan and 
“United States imperialism,” a tenta- 
tive $4 billion chunk has been cut out 
of the $22.4 billion request of the 16 
foreign nations cooperating under the 
proposals of the Secretary of State, 
it was learned here last week. 

The action was taken informally 
by the Foreign Aid Committee of 
President Truman as it took up con- 
sideration of detailed requirements 
as drafted by the foreign countries 
and presented last week to the com- 
mittee by William L. Clayton, under- 
secretary of state. 

In the industrial clasification, it 
was proposed that 200,000 farm trac- 
ors be made available. This request 
yas first subject to reduction, and 
finally the group tentatively decided 
to eliminate it completely, since con- 
tinuing the European use of farm 
draft animals would be better suited 
to the present need of farm by-prod- 
ucts for fertilizer. 

With this sharp action the commit- 
tee revealed a “tough” policy line 
under the reported leadership of John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, indicat- 
ing that this group in its recom- 
mendation to the President and to 
Congress does not intend to approve 
any broad plan for the re-tooling and 
re-equipping of European industry. 

In presenting copies of the tech- 
nical committee reports on food and 
industry as prepared by the foreign 
countries, Mr. Clayton is reported to 
have told the committee that three 
major objectives have been agreed 
upon by the foreign countries. 

Primarily there is an agreement to 
stabilize the foreign currencies, but 
how this objective can be achieved 
was not explained in detail to the 
committee at that time. Observers 
present at the session say that for- 
eign currency stabilization will re- 
quire the balancing of foreign budgets 
which may have acute political reper- 
cussions in the respective countries. 


Tariff Concessions 


Next there is to be some form of 
tariff concessions between these na- 
tions, but it was explained by Mr. 
Clayton that this does not represent 
a broad customs union as the term is 
generally known. While it was not re- 
vealed that the British Empire pref- 
erence system was the stumbling 
block to an open customs union agree- 
ment, it is suspected that this may 
have been a major consideration. 

The third major concession on the 
part of the foreign nations is a pro- 
posal by the foreign countries to es- 
tablish guaranteed production sched- 
ules for certain classes of industrial 
output and utilization of agricultural 
production. For example, in the in- 
dustrial field the U.K. would be given 
annual or quarterly quotas for coal 
or textiles. Other nations would be 
committed to produce fixed quantities 
of classes of industrial equipment, 
consumer goods or other products 
which it was particularly suited to 
deliver, 

In the committee discussion of 
these three factors the question arose 
Over methods to insure performance 
of these pledges, particularly concern- 


2 e& 


Foreign Aid Committee Studies | 
Details of Europe Aid Request 


ing the enforcement of the agree- 
ment. 
Central Board Needed 


Industrial members of the commit- 
tee stated that they felt that a cen- 
tral supervisory board should be es- 
tablished in some European center, 
such as Paris, for example, where 
policing powers would be available to 
the central authority. 

Mr. Clayton rejected this possibil- 
ity it is learned on the grounds that 
such rigid controls would place this 
nation in the position of interfering 
and dominating the internal af- 
fairs of the cooperating nations. In 
short, Mr. Clayton is alleged to have 
told the committee that we must 
rely on moral suasion to insure per- 
formance. This conclusion is reported 
to have struck a sour note in the for- 
eign aid group because it is felt that 
under a rigid scrutiny by Congress 
this vagueness may be unacceptable. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVE MILLERS ELECT 
C. R. VEECK TO COMMITTEE 


MINNEAPOLIS —C. R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was named as the District 4 
member of the executive committee 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at a meeting of the. group held 
here Oct. 4. He succeeds Ralph Bous- 
kill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg,'who was elected 
vice president of the association at 
its convention here last June. 


Paige Lehman, vice president of 
the flour milling division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was the principal speak- 
er at the luncheon meeting and told 
of some of the interesting places and 
customs that he saw while on an in- 
spection tour of flour mills in Europe 
last summer. Very little of Mr. Leh- 
man’s discussion had to do with flour 
milling. 

The operatives voted to accept an 
invitation from the Northwest Section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists to meet with that group 
in January. 

More than 90 millers and allied 
tradesmen attended the meeting. Ear] 
Holmquist, La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn., chairman of the dis- 
trict organization, presided at the 
meeting. Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary of the association, spoke 
briefly on association affairs. 
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AUGUST CANADIAN WHEAT 
EXPORTS 16,650,096 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour for 
August totaled 16,650,096 bu., com- 
pared with 15,105,111 for the same 
month in 1946. The totals include 6,- 
956,028 and 8,896,536 bu. respectively, 
in the form of flour; according to fig- 
ures released by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
In 1945, more than 41 million bu. 
were cleared for export, but the total 
included less than 5 million bushels 
as flour. 


The August total this year included 
almost 12,500,000 bu. for British Em- 
pire countries; 5,470,583 bu. were in 
the form of flour and the remaining 
7,013,498 bu. were wheat. The United 
Kingdom took 6,809,726 bu. wheat 
and 3,295,832 bu. in the form of flour. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete : 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 











: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


Expand Our technical CON il ene 


eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Prom fel —RELUABLE REPORTS. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


JHE W E LONG kl 155 N. CLARK STREET 
i ‘ « GCHICAGE & USRbINat 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

































SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo, MERCHANTS 
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Medical Journal Continues Its 
Support of Enrichment Program 


Reporting on the progress of bread 
and flour enrichment, the Journal 
of the American Medical Assn. says 
editorially that the movement con- 
tinues to deserve strong support. 

“There is an increasing demand for 
‘proof’ that enrichment is benefiting 
public health,” says the editor. “Such 
proof can come only from long term 
experience and observation of hu- 
man nutrition. Animal experiments 
with bread as the principal or sole 
article of food depart from human 
practices so far as to invalidate 
tests. Therefore judgment must be 
based on the integrated experience 
of leading students of the intricate 
field of nutrition. This continues 
strongly to support the enrichment 
program. 

“The enrichment of white bread 
and flour was started in May, 1941, 
in about 30% of the nation’s output 
as a voluntary practice of bakers 
and millers. By late 1942 the per- 
centage affected had risen to 75 or 
80. However, the fraction not en- 
riched included most of the low- 
priced flours, destined for low: in- 
come groups which stood in greatest 
need of this nutritional benefit. 

“South Carolina first sought to 
meet this situation by compulsory 
legislation which became effective 
Aug. 1, 1942. Five other southern 
states followed this example in 1943 
and 1944. The movement spread west 
and north in 1945 to include 12 more 
states.. During 1946-47 the total has 
risen to 21 states.” 


Opponents Criticized 


The Journal at this point utters 
severe criticism of certain interests 
which, it says, have opposed enrich- 
ment on the assumption that it “en- 
courages omission of nonfat milk 
solids from bread.” However, says 
the Journal, “convincing evidence 
has not been submitted to indicate 
that this is true.” 

“The proponents of enrichment on 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council,” adds the 
Journal, “all have been earnest advo- 
cates of the use of milk in bread. 
They believe that the war shortages 
of milk solids due to exports to 
Britain account for whatever reduc- 
tion occurred in the use of milk in 
bread. Bakers use milk solids in 
bread to improve texture and delay 
staling as well as for nutritional 
values. Bakery use constitutes much 
of the most important outlet for non- 
fat milk. solids. ° 

“Nonfat milk solids as well as 
yeast, wheat germ, salt, fat and sugar 
are permissible ingredients in all 
bread, both enriched and unenriched. 
The practice of using nonfat milk 
solids in loaf breads was already 
well established before enrichment 
began, and it continues unabated. 
Little loaf bread is made without 
milk solids, and the total milk solids 
used in enriched bread is probably 
five times that used in unenriched 
bread today. It is therefore ab- 
surd to say, as has been said, that 
the product of the farms is being 
displaced by the product of the 
chemical factory. So-called water 
breads, typified by Vienna and Italian 
style breads, do not employ milk 
solids, as they would lose their char- 
acteristics were milk to be incor- 
porated. However, breads of this type 


represent only a small proportion of 
commercial bread. 

“The addition of pure vitamins to 
bread and flour rather than addition 
of milk, corn germ, yeast or other 
natural carriers of vitamins does not 
affect the baking qualities of flour 
or the taste of bread. The natural 
products when added to flour affect 
both taste and baking qualities, and 
their compulsory addition, if the 
product was not acceptable to the 
purchaser, might wreck a program 
which depended for success on ac- 
ceptance by the public. 


An Unfounded Accusation 


“Certain opponents of the enrich- 
ment program, some affiliates of 
commercial enterprises with interests 
supposedly in conflict with the pro- 
gram, have circulated misinformation 
which has gone so far as to suggest 
that R. R. Williams, who first synthe- 
sized thiamine, has been motivated by 
personal gain in encouraging the en- 
richment program; also that through 
his opposition the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council has been dissuaded from con- 
sidering the greater advantage of 
enriching flour and bread with corn 
germ or the like. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The program 
had its beginning in the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Assn., and Dr. Williams had 
no part in the deliberations of that 
Council. The membership of the Food 
and Nutrition Board is such as to 
preclude the possibility of any such 
influence on its judgments, and the 
royalties for the patents on thia- 
mine synthesis are deeded by Dr. 
Williams to the Research Corporation 
to be used exclusively for research. 

“The enrichment of bread program 
was aided by a war food order re- 
quiring it in January, 1943. How- 
ever, there has been little decline 
in enrichment of bread since the ter- 
mination of the order in October, 
1946. The practice of enriching with 


vitamins remains popular in both 
the baking and the milling indus- 
tries, though less so in some of the 
smaller local bakeries and mills. 
What then is the purpose or need of 
extending enrichment legislation? 

“The record shows that legislation, 
especially in the South, was impor- 
tant in extending enrichment to 
cheaper flours and therefore to the 
needier low income groups. Enrich- 
ment which applied only to the bread 
of the middle and upper classes 
would benefit the milling and baking 
industries but fail to achieve high 
values in public health. Further- 
more, legislation when supported by 
public opinion provides insurance 
against neglect of the practice in 
times of greatest need. The value 
of compulsory enrichment of bread 
and flour will be conspicuous in 
case of a business recession. Under 
the highly competitive conditions 
characteristic of such a period, the 
cost cutting incentive would other- 
wise lead to serious curtailment at 
the time when low income people 
were turning to cereal products as 
a measure of economy.” 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS OCT. 21 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold another “dough- 
mixer” dinner meeting the evening 
of Oct. 21 at their club headquar- 
ters in the Sherman Hotel. The sub- 
ject to be discussed will be “Wheat 
and Eventual Flour Shortage,” ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, chairman of the club’s 
entertainment committee. 

Some of the questions to be asked 
are: Will bread be rationed, will we 
go to 80%. extraction, 85%, 90%? 
Will whole wheat bread be the only 
legal bread? Will the use of flour 
in cake, pies, doughnuts and sweet 
goods be prohibited? Will the grain 
trading market be closed to pre- 
vent further speculation? Will the 
wheat exports to Europe be larger, 
smaller or the same? 

Paul Zickgraff of the Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Peoria, will be chairman of 


FLAVOR TREAT—A merchandising kit is being offered this month by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, to bakers, designed to help them in- 
crease whole wheat sales. The kit includes a window streamer, a counter 
card, a formula card featuring three different types of whole wheat 
breads and a sales lapel card to be worn on a sales girl’s blouse as shown 
in the picture above. The motive behind the promotion is to help bakers 
increase their sale of whole wheat breads by popularizing the phrase, 


“whole wheat for a flavor treat.” 


October 14, 1947 


the meeting and Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, will be 
present and will attempt to answer 
these questions and others that may 
be asked from the floor, according 
to the club manager’s announcement. 

Walter M. Jennings, Chapman 
Smith & Co., will act as moderator 
and will help in answering some of 
the questions. 

A buffet dinner will be served at 
6 p.m. and the program will start 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. 
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U.S. Exports 
1,335,000 Long Tons 


Grain in September 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated recent- 
ly that 1,335,000 long tons (50,812,054 
bu.) of U. S. grain and grain products 
were exported in September, 1947. 

September exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent, long tons) 
829,000 tons wheat, 360,000 tons flour 
and 146,000 tons of other grains and 
grain products. The occupied zone: 
in Europe and Asia received 441,00‘ 
tons, and countries participating ir 
the U.S. foreign relief program, 294, 
000 tons. Cash-paying governments 
received the remainder—600,000 lon; 
tons. 

Largest recipients among the cash 
paying governments were India, 104, 
000 tons; U.K., 79,000 tons; France, 
73,000, and The Netherlands, 53,000 
tons. 

The September total of 1,335,000 
long tons compares with an Augus 
revised estimate of 1,687,000 tons 
The following table shows cumula 
tive totals for July-September, 1947 


and 1946: 
1947 1947 
Long Bu. 
tons grain 
1,946,000 76,658,544 
1,687,000 64,818,682 
1,335,000 50,812,054 


1946 1946 
Long Bu. 
tons grain 
917,000 34,860,12° 
796,000 31,081,00 
701,000 28,133,27 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 





Total 4,968,000 192,289,280 2,414,000 94,074,400 
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YEARLY SALES RECORD 
REPORTED BY LANGENDORF 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., has reported 
net sales of $27,699,815 for the yea: 
ended June 28, 1947, compared witl 
$21,087,355 for the year ended Jun 
29. 1946, an increase of $6,612,460. 

Net profit, after deduction of $621,- 
361 in federal taxes on income 
amounted to $983,346, compared wit! 
$510,399 during the previous fisca! 
year, an increase of $472,947. 

Sales for the fiscal year endec 
June 28, 1947, set a new all-time: 
record for the company, the annua! 
report indicated. 

Net profit of $983,346 was reportec 
after all charges including deprecia 
tion, interest and provision for fed 
eral taxes on income. This was equa 
to $9.96 a share on class “A” stocl 
and, after payment of class “A” divi 
dends, the balance was equal to $7.08 
a share on class “B” stock. Net profi 
on sales volume for the year was 
3.55%. 

The statement included the result: 
of operation of Barbara Ann Baking 
Co., Ltd., for a period of nine weeks 
from its acquisition by the Langen- 
dorf company April 25, 1947. New 
plants acquired in this transaction in 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino are 
in the process of further moderniza 
tion, the report said. 
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Research Project to Seek More 
Efficient Food Marketing Facilities 


WASHINGTON—A research proj- 
ect seeking ways and means to re- 
duce costs of foods by developing 
and promoting the construction of 
more efficient marketing facilities 
has been approved by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
E. A. Meyer, administrator of the 
act, has announced. 

USDA marketing specialists point 
out that physical handling accounts 
for the largest item of expense in 
the marketing of foods and farm 
commodities, and that such costs 
are unnecessarily high because of 
inadequate and antiquated market- 
ing facilities and methods. In some 
cities, they add, it costs as much 
to move perishable foods from the 
city limits to consumers as it does 
to grow, pack and transport the 
foods to the city. 

In many producing areas, assem- 
bly markets where the products of 
various growers can be brought to- 
gether, graded, packed, displayed, 
sold and shipped to terminal markets 
are often unsatisfactory or nonex- 
istent. Labor-saving devices are also 





George W. Merck 
Gets Industry 
Medal 





RAHWAY, N. J. — George W. 
Merck, president of Merck & Co., 
who directed the nation’s extensive 
research in biological warfare during 
World War II, has been awarded the 
Chemical Industry Medal for 1947, 
Cyril S. Kimball, Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., chairman of the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of the Chemical 
Industry announced recently. 

Mr. Merck was cited for “outstand- 
ing accomplishments” by Merck & 
Co. in the field of pharmaceuticals, 
under his leadership. The medal will 
be presented at a dinner in the Ho- 
tel Commodore Nov. 7, at which 
John P. Marquand, author; Dr. A. N. 
Richards, vice president in charge of 
medical affairs of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Merck will 
speak. 

A member of the Committee on 
Drugs and Medical Supplies of the 
National Research Council from 1942- 
45, Mr. Merck was named director 
of the War Research Service when 
that agency was established early in 
1942 to take charge of the biological 
warfare program. 


lacking in many marketing establish- 
ments, resulting in excessive and 
costly use of manual labor. These 
conditions raise the cost of distribu- 
tion, restrict the volume of move- 
ment and result in quality deteriora- 
tion and wastage, USDA officials 
point out. 

Under the project, studies will be 
made to determine what kinds of 
market facilities will make possible 
the most efficient handling of farm 
and food products at terminal, con- 
centration points and secondary mar- 
kets. Time studies also will be made 
in individual business houses to de- 
termine time required to handle dif- 
ferent commodities under various 
conditions with different types of 
equipment. The results of these stu- 
dies will be made available as soon 
as possible, either in preliminary or 
final form, to interested individuals 
or organizations. 

The project will be carried out by 
the marketing facilities branch .of the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration.. Trade and farm groups, 
state colleges, state departments of 
agriculture, municipalities, planning 
commissions, civic bodies and trans- 
portation and warehousing agencies 
will cooperate in the project. 
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CANADIAN OATS EXPORTED 


WINNIPEG—Exports of rolled oats 
and oatmeal from Canada during Au- 
gust amounted to almost 1,100,000 bu., 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
The rolled oats and oatmeal totals 
were converted to bushel quantities. 
The bulk total included only 477,198 
bu. of oats, and only 35,776 bu. went 
to British Empire countries. The des- 
tination was Newfoundland. The rest 
of the oats went to Belgium. British 
Empire countries took 570,356 bu. in 
the form of rolled oats and oatmeal, 
with 615,964 of this directed to the 
U.K. Other countries took 51,765 bu. 
in the form of rolled oats and oat- 
meal, including 12,406 for Peru and 
20,697 for Venezuela. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROLLED OATS EXPORTS STEADY 

TORONTO — Canada’s export of 
rolled oats and oatmeal during Au- 
gust, 1947, amounted to 102,650 
sacks. Of this amount 85,299 sacks 
were shipped to the United Kingdom. 
Venezuela took 3,412 sacks and Peru 
2,047. Canada’s shipments of rolled 
oats and oatmeal for the year ended 
August, 1947, amounted to 1,195,539 
sacks, compared with 1,184,005 for 
the previous year. 
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L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 
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USDA Suggests Parity Changes 





LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 
OUTLINED BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL GROUP 


—_—p>— 
Carl C. Farrington Advocates Marketing Agreements Extension, 


Acreage Allotments, Multiple Price System for 
Agricultural Commodities 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The machinery of 
a long-range agricultural program 
which includes a modification of the 
parity concept and an adjustment 
of price support levels was revealed 
before the Joint Senate-House Agri- 
culture Committees by Carl C. Far- 
rington, chairman of the Price Pol- 
icy and Production Adjustment Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In addition to these instruments, 
Mr. Farrington, speaking for USDA, 
advocated an extension of marketing 
agreements, orders, acreage allot- 
ments, the grant of a permanent 
federal charter for Commodity Credit 
Corp., the use of multiple price sys- 
tem for farm commodities and the 
negotiation of international commod- 
ity agreements. 

Mr. Farrington said that all of 
these proposals must be available 
for integration into a long-range pro- 
gram designed to provide abundant 
food and fiber supplies for all based 
on need, and to give the farm pro- 
ducer parity income. 

In outlining the USDA proposals, 
Mr. Farrington admitted there is no 
greater tonic for farm prosperity 
than a high level of national income 
and that under present conditions 
this country is not troubled by sur- 
pluses but by actual shortages. Mr. 
Farrington stated that the production 


props and assistance to agriculture 
as suggested by USDA at this time 
also contemplated the best use of 
conservation practices. 

Following Mr. Farrington’s testi- 
mony, examination revealed that the 
recommendations of USDA for the 
long-range program have not taken 
into consideration the high poten- 
tial export market that would de- 
velop under the adoption of a Mar- 
shall Plan for western Europe. 

To the over-all policies and supple- 
mentary programs cited by Mr. Far- 
rington, he also disclosed certain es- 
sential supports under demand which 
would in turn act as price supports. 
Among these props would be the 
school lunch program which is in 
operation now but requires additional 
funds to be completely effective. 
Next, he advocated a program of di- 
rect distribution of farm commodi- 
ties, particularly perishables, bought 
under price-supporting operations. 
Funds are currently available for 
these purposes but the administra- 
tive forces would have to be expand- 
ed, USDA disclosed. 


Would Revive Food Stamp Plan 


He also offered support for the 
version of the food stamp plan which 
is contained in legislation offered 
by Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.), and 
now pending before Congress. Under 
the food stamp plan as advocated by 
Mr. Aiken, food requirements of low 
income groups would be built up 
to some desirable nutritional stand- 
ard at reduced prices. 


. USDA came to grips with the 
parity controversy by forthrightly 


advocating a modification of the par- 


ity formula. In this modification, ac- 
cording to Mr. Farrington, it is urged 
that the 1909-14 base be adopted 
as a reasonable comparative level 
between farm production and indus- 
trial prices. 


Parity Concept Modifications 


The modifications in the parity 
concept are as follows: the present 
parity index of prices paid by farm- 
ers represents 86 items used by farm- 
ers in family living and 94 items 
used in farming all of which have 
the same weight in the parity in- 
dex that they had 20 years ago. 
These items, however, do not fully 
reflect changed conditions in that pe- 
riod and to correct that alleged 
weakness, USDA asks that a more 
recent period of 1937-41 be substitut- 
ed in determining the weight given 
to each of the items in calculating 
the index. At this time authority 
exists in USDA to make such a pro- 
posed change. 

Next the matter of hired farm la- 
bor is brought to the attention of 
the joint committee with the rec- 
ommendation that to include hired 
farm labor in calculating the index 
would be economically sound but as 
Mr. Farrington stated, “present prac- 
tical difficulties might exist which 
you (the committee) are in a better 
position to weigh than we are.” 

The most drastic change in the par- 
ity concept would occur under this 
proposal of USDA. To complete the 
modernization of modification of the 
parity concept, according to the de- 
partment, it was recommended that 
the relationship between parity prices 
for any one year be determined by 
the average use of farm prices dur- 
ing the previous 10 calendar years. 
This would provide a moving base, 
as, for example in 1947, the base 
period would be 1937-46 while next 


These Spots Mean 
TROUBLE! 


Cutie and spalling concrete reveals 
advanced deterioration. New fractures 
and erosions continually occur as wind, 
rain, heat, and cold relentlessly attack 
your structures. 

If proper maintenance is neglected it 
means wasted dollars and profit losses. 
Deterioration will take its toll — grain 
will spoil, elevators and storage tanks 
will decay—and depreciation and costly 
reconstruction will consume thousands of 
dollars of accumulated capital. 

Western's job is to prevent these tre- 
mendous losses and give your buildings 


Write today for “Wall Breathing’—a valuable book- 


new life and protection through expert, 
low cost remedial restoration and weath- 
erproofing. Western's engineers, tech- 
nicians, and materials are backed by 35 
years of successful experience gained 
through the weatherproofing of hundreds 
of grain elevators. This specialized abil- 
ity to save money and trouble for these 
hundreds of owners and operators can 
be profitably employed to save you 
countless dollars in de- 

preciation, reconstruc- 


tion, and grain spoilage. 


| 


let describing the causes of and remedies for concrete 
deterioration. Every elevator operator should read it! 


WATERPROOFING 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG, «¢ 


COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS I, 
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year it would be 1938-47. Such a base 
would reflect changes in production 
and demand conditions among com- 
modities. However, the relationship 
between farm and nonfarm prices 
would still be calculated from the old 
1909-14 base period. 


Cotton States Senator Objects 


The recommendation of a modifica- 
tion of the parity concept evoked a 
sharp challenge from Rep. Stephen 
Pace (D., Ga.), who promptly point- 
ed out that the proposed new base 
period would place cotton in a very 
unfavorable position by reducing the 
cotton parity from its present level 
of 29.39¢ to 26.45¢ Ib. with hired 
farm help wages included. Under the 
revised parity concept as presented 
by USDA, parity for wheat would be 
reduced to $1.79 bu. from the presert 
level of $2.10. Corn parity would be 
lowered from $1.52 bu. to $1.42. Oth- 
er food and feed grains would suffer 
reduced parity price levels but the 
soybean parity level would be ac- 
vanced from its comparable price 
base of the current time at $2.28 bv. 
to $2.40 under the new formula. 

If wages of hired labor are incluc- 
ed in calculating the new parity 
proposals all livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry would obtain high- 
er parity indices with the exception 
of sheep and eggs. 


Farm Organization Support Hinted 


Changes in the parity formula in 
the past have evoked opposition from 
the various farm producer interests 
and it is significant that, in present- 
ing the new government plan, Mr. 
Farrington noted that “several of 
the farm organizations are thinking 
along the same line.” This is inter- 
preted to mean that the major farm 
groups are prepared to line up in 
support of the USDA proposal. 

On the sybject of price supports, 
USDA is solidly backing the price 
support principle to cover all farm 
production, using the techniques of 
nonrecourse loans and direct pur- 
chases. They propose, however, a 
more flexible policy than that cur- 
rently in force under the Steaga!l 
amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration Act which 
expires Dec. 31, 1948. 


No Percentage Recommendation 
Made 


USDA makes no selection of what 
percentage of parity should be used 
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A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 
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ST. Louis, MO. 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriure Co., Inman, Kan. 








as the support level. In the depart- 
ment’s recommendations, it is point- 
ed out that the old law which would 
again become effective after Jan. 1, 
1949, would restore the flexibility 
that is desirable. The adjustment act 
as amended in 1938 provided in the 
case of the basic commodities of 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, corn 
and peanuts are to be supported 
between 52 and 75% of parity. In 
discussing USDA proposals with 
committee members, Mr. Farrington 
intimated that a support price level 
at either 50 or 60% of parity would 
be desirable, suggesting by infer- 
ence that high support prices lead 
te over-production and would ulti- 
mately force the government to reg- 
iment agriculture in order to main- 
tain a stable economy. Specifically 
in his statement to the committee 
Mr. Farrington stated that, “the 
original . . . and continuing provi- 
sions of the AAA act provide a flexi- 
ble price support mechanism which 
we believe adequate for most situ- 
ations, providing the necessary con- 
sumption aids are available.” The 
consumption aids to which Mr. Far- 
rington refers are those of the school 
lunch, ‘direct distribution, the stamp 
plan and high industrial income. 


Three Essentials of Price Support 


Three essentials of a successful 
price support program were cited 
by Mr. Farrington: First, high flexi- 
bility as to support levels and meth- 
ods to cover different commodities 
and unforeseeable conditions which 
may arise; second, mandatory loan 
and purchase programs should be 
limited generally to nonperishable 
commodities. (This type of loan on 
perishable commodities ordinarily 
leads to waste, Mr. Farrington not- 
ed); third, minimum support levels 
should be “considerably below” the 
general price level sought to be 
achieved over a period of years. This 
would allow the administrative au- 
thority the opportunity to establish 
price supports for commodities to 
encourage necessary shifts in pro- 
duction and also would allow price 
to influence allocation of resources 
among commodities and _ influence 
basic shifts in the production pat- 
tern. 

In discussing possible price sup- 
port levels, Mr. Farrington specu- 
lated with the committee that a 
50% level might be too low to pro- 
vide economic stability for the farm- 
er while 90% might force complete 
government regimentation of agri- 
culture. This condition regarding the 
90% price support mandate was 
pointed out by the poultry indus- 
try who saw in that high level an 
incentive for over-production of poul- 
try, ultimately leading to government 
attempts to regulate flocks and simi- 
lar control devices. 


Effects of Price Supports 


Studies of the effects of price sup- 
port at various levels were revealed 
to the committee by Mr. Farrington. 
Under the present parity formula at 
75% of parity, wheat has been above 
the support price in 13 years out of 
27; hogs, 16, and cattle, 12. Under the 
proposed modernized parity formula 
at 75% of parity, prices did not fall 
to the support level so frequently in 
the same number of years. At 90% 
of parity, government price supports 
on these commodities would have 
been needed more frequently but at 
60% of parity, price supporting op- 
erations would have, been necessary 
in only a few years. 

In the international field in the 
past 27 years, 75% of the present 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Flour Output in Northwest 





CROP YEAR PRODUCTION TOTALS 


51,397,000 SACKS FOR RECORD 


cilities 
Mills in Montana, South Dakota, Minnesota and North 
Dakota All Show Substantial Gains; Minnesota Mills 
Lead With 93.3% of Capacity for Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour mills 
in the Northwest produced 51,397,000 
sacks of flour during the 1946-47 crop 
year which closed Aug. 31, for an in- 
crease of 17.6% in production over 
the previous crop year’s total of 43,- 
683,000 sacks. Statistics collected and 
compiled by The Northwestern Miller 
indicate that interior mills in Minne- 
sota showed the largest increase— 
22.7%. 


Included in the crop year report 
are mills in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Minnesota interior 
and Minneapolis. 


Mills in Minnéapolis, representing 
about 33% of the region’s capacity, 
accounted for slightly more than 37% 
of the flour produced during the 12- 
month period. 


The figures for Minneapolis show 
that 16 units were in production dur- 
ing the year and the total production 
for the period was 18,650,000 sacks, as 
compared with 16,291,000 sacks, pro- 
duced during the previous period for 
an increase of 14.4%. 


Minnesota mills showed the highest 
percentage of capacity operated dur- 
ing the period, with 93.3%. Analyzed 
by size of mills, the 2,000-sack and 
more group averaged 96.7% with 
mills in Montana in the same capac- 
ity group averaging almost the same 
—96.1%. 


The statistics indicate a steady in- 
crease in production for mills in the 
Northwest, beginning with the 1941 
crop year, when the total output was 
28,581,041 sacks. The output for the 
crop year ended Aug. 31, totaling 51,- 
397,666 sacks, is about 80% greater 
than the 1941 figure. The largest year- 
to-year gain was registered in the 
period just closed. 


The following tables show, in detail, the 
number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana during the crop year 
ended Aug. 31, 1947. The output of non- 
reporting mills of 200 sacks and less daily 
capacity is estimated to be at the same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of simi- 
lar capacity rating. 


CROP YEAR, 1946-47 


— 000’s omitted, 
No. mills tPct. 
report- —Annual— -—Output— of 
cap., sacks sacks incr. 
"46- '45- *46- °45- or 
46 47 46 47 46 decr. 
51 25,120 24,300 23,116 18,838 + 22.7 
16 6,591 5,621 4,849 3,978 +21.8 
10 951 996 495 437 +13.2 
19 4,815 4,845 4,287 4,139 + 3.5 
16 18,828 17,868 18,650 16,291 Sade 4 


Tot. 100 112 56,305 53,630 61,397 43,683 +17. 1.6 


*Interior mills including Duluth-Superior 
and st. Paul. 


tPercentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION 
1946-47 


Wheat 
ground, 


bus 
. 52,841,378 
43,269,953 
- 11,107,040 
1,161,549 
9,805,588 


. -118,185,508 


Flour 
made, 
sacks 

23,115,532 
18,650,842 
4,849,004 
495,102 
4,287,186 


Millfeed 
made, 
tons 

441,390 

313,057 


Minn., Int 

Minneapolis. 
N. Dakota 

8S. Dakota 

Montana 


Totals 


83,414 





51,397,666 937,231 


1945-46 
- 42,598,838 18,837,964 
36,151,474 16,291,175 
9,029,435 3,977,816 
972,098 436,549 
9,233,564 4,139,461 


Totals - 97,985,409 43,682,965 770,337 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending 
Aug. 31: 


Minn., Int. 
Minneapolis. 
N. Dakota . 
8. Dakota 
Montana 


343,274 
277,208 


71,931 





1 

2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 

and to to to than 

over 2,000 1,000 400 200 
Minnesota* 96.7 86.4 71.4 33.7 11.6 
N. Dakota. 75.3 100.3 ... eee 9.9 
8. Dakota. .. aoe TRO coe 329 
Montana .. 96. i 0.2 70.6 
1945-46 ‘COMPARISON 
Minnesota* 82.7 56.1 67.1 28.9 
N. Dakota. 71.4 87.6 ... 
8. Dakota. 
Montana . 


ot 72.0 ... 
1103.0 71.4 ... 82.9 
1944-45 COMPARISON 


Minnesota® 87.4 46.0 63.7 14.7 4.7 
N. Dakota. 75.7 66.7 ... 10.6 
8. Dakota. 
Montana . 


E> yy fiber 
.113.1 64.8 eos 74.3 9.7 
1943-1944 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 75.4 “40.3 48.4 16.6 9.3 
N. Dakota. 63.4 63.4 ... «6. 10.5 
S. Dakota.. ... «oe 62.3 eo Sae 
Montana ..104.6 84.1 ... $2.3 16. H 
*Includes Duluth-Superior and Sst. Paul. 


MINNESOTA 
The following table shows in detail the 
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number of flour mills in Minnesota (outside 

of Minneapolis), together with the capacity 

ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 

Aug. 31, 1947: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 

mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 

17 2,000 and over 73,300 21,271,639 48,576,436 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300 1,115,786 2,559,583 
4 600 to 1,000. 2,400 514,184 1,196,340 
5 200 to 6500. 1,260 127,481 308,187 

16 Less than 200. 2,476 86,442 200,832 

45 83,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 

17 2,000 and over 70,100 17,402,203 39,381,507 
4 1,000 to 2,000. 4,100 806,735 1,824,251 
3 5600 to 1,000. 1,800 362,566 814,733 
8 200 to 600. 2,025 175,903 374,147 

20 Less than 200. 2,978 90,557 204,200 


51 81,003 18,837,964 42,598,838 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
4 2,000 and over 18,200 4,112,637 9,385,825 
2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 692,606 1,619,554 
9 Less than 
200 to 400.. 








1,470 43,761 101,661 





15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 

5,454,172 

3,515,173 


60,090 


2 2,000 and over 11,200 2,401,159 
4 800 to 2,000. 5,900 1,551,198 
10 Less than 

200 to 400.. 


1,638 25,459 


16 18,738 3,977,816 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 

mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 400 to 1,500.. 2,000 425,464 1,001,310 

6 Less than 

200 to 400 .. 160,239 





9,029,435 


1947: 


1,170 69,638 


8 3,170 495,102 1,161,549 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 
2 400 to 1,200... 1,800 388,830 862,555 


8 Less than 
1,520 109,543 





47,719 





200 to 400.. 
10 3,320 


436,549 972,098 





The Stock Market Picture 


Foll 


owing are quotations. on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Cream of Wheat 

*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 

General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 

General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., 33%% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pf 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 

Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 
Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” 
Merck & Co. 

Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 

National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 

Omar, Inc. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 

Ralston Purina “oo $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper C 

St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 


?Standard Milling Co. .......... 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 


Close 
Oct. 11, 
1947 
355% 
41% 41% 
9814 99% 
39 38 
43% 4334 
3% 3% 
14 13% 
100% 100 
64% 65% 
186 


Close 
Oct. 4, 
1947 
33% 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 


*Chicago stock market. counter. 





MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1947: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
3 2,000 and over 7,700 2,220,685 5,032,920 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,375 1,726,573 3,980,915 
4 200 to 600. 1,550 328,453 765,131 
9 Less than 200 425 11,475 26,622 
16 16,050 4,287,186 9,805,588 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1946: 
3 2,000 and over 7,540 2,330,922 65,376,615 
56 600 to 2,000. 6,306 1,350,310 3,033,071 
4 200 to 600. 1,550 385,540 654,169 
7 Less than 200 760 72,689 169,709 


19 16,151 4,139,461 9,233,564 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
NORTHWEST 


No. Flour 
mills 








Wheat 
made, sacks ground. bus 
51,397,666 118,185,508 
43,682,965 97,985,409 
44,160,380 
39,309,744 
36,783,161 
30,467,382 
28,581,041 
29,161,139 
28,193,207 
28,116,798 
27,374,228 
36,958,955 
30,405,610 
33,713,804 
The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in Minnesota (Duluth- 
Superior and St. Paul), North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Minneapolis, and in- 
clude the daily capacity, the number of 
sacks of flour produced, the number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 
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MINNESOTA* 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1947.. 62 83,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 
1946.. 51 81,003 18,837,964 42,598,838 
1945.. 61 82,708 19,710,772 45,926,102 
1944.. 56 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 
1943.. 657 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 
1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 
1941.. 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 
1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 
1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 
1938.. 72 79,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 
1936.. 88 95,348 14,878,877 34,160,736 
1935.. 88 97,573 11,925,191 27,379,266 
1934.. 85 95,123 18,642,259 31,321,270 

*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
mills sacks sacks bus pacit 
15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 73.5 
18,738 3,977,816 9,029,435 70.7 
20,708 4,061,316 9,787,771 
20,108 3,420,050 8,071,317 
21,021 3,085,731 
20,923 2,725,094 
20,825 2,454,931 
20,972 2,370,210 
20,678 1,873,497 
21,707 1,930,567 
22,342 2,048,282 
24,471 3,130,694 
24,716 2,299,490 
24,353 2,518,710 


Crop 
year 
1947.. 
1946.. 
1945.. 


5,782,752 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pct 
made, ground, of ca 
sacks bus pacit: 
495,102 1,161,549 
436,549 972,098 
390,305 936,733 
357,870 771,680 
334,061 771.680 
442,797 1,016,628 
464,171 1,066,702 
652,103 1,267,583 
623,906 1,202,844 
386,343 887,015 
361,020 828,871 
486,088 1,116,017 
397,561 912,770 
372,669 855,616 


MONTANA 


ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pct 

No. capacity, made, ground, of ca 

mills sacks sacks bus pacit) 

16 16,050 4,287,186 9,805,588 

19 16,156 4,139,461 

22 19,052 

26 16,062 

29 15,474 

32 15,729 

33 16,650 

32 17,042 

32 17,062 

38 16,033 

39 18,971 

42 20,992 

36 20,276 3,463,110 

43 21,666 38,241,628 

42 20,629 3,231,307 


No. capacity, 
mills sacks 
8 3,170 
3,320 
3,320 
3,705 
3,949 
4,391 
4,292 


4,292 


7,418,814 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


eAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
(RRR NR RNR RAST 


























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


| 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
direetly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











i Se 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Year ending Aug. 31: 


Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 


Crop No. capacity, made, greund, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1947.. 16 62,760 18,650,842 43,269,953 99.0 


1946.. 16 659,560 16,291,175 36,151,474 91.1 
1945.. 15 53,560 15,868,461 86,431,213 98.7 
1944.. 15 653,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
1943.. 15 63,214 18,566,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 68,898 11,656,728 26,538,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 58,506 10,381,724 23,835,591 69.1 
1940.. 15 659,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 69.1 
1939.. 16 659,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
ve 84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,183 33,254,388 68.3 
1985.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
1934.. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 
1933.. 16 108.858 14,808,112 33,998,216 45.3 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GRAIN BOARD 
RAISES HANDLING FEES 


WINNIPEG—Elevation charges at 
Canadian terminal elevators for 
wheat, oats, barley, corn, flax and 
rye, were increased by %¢ a bu. by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. The new charges went into 
effect Oct. 1. Elevator charges at ter- 
minal elevators include receiving, ele- 
vating and shipping, as well as stor- 
ing, and insurance against fire for the 
first 10 days as no extra charge is 
made for this “free period.” 

Terminal elevator charges for 
wheat, oats, barley and corn, are now 
144¢ bu., and flax 25¢¢ bu. All grains 
shipped from Terminal Elevators in 
railway cars shall be subject to an 
additional elevation charge by %4¢ per 
bu. 











Parity Changes 





(Continued from page 23) 


or modified version of parity would 
have been above an estimated world 
price for wheat in several years. 
Even 60% of parity would have 
priced domestic wheat over the world 
price. 


Multiple Pricing System 


In introducing the multiple price 
system, Mr. Farrington cited the case 
of milk where the fluid milk mar- 
ket ordinarily brings a higher price. 
In the case of wheat, USDA recom- 
mends a two-price system where sur- 
pluses move into uses of lower value 
than as, for example, in flour that 
provisions be made for moving the 
surpluses into end use of lower value 
while at the same time compensat- 
ing the farmer on the price basis 
of the higher cost end product. 

Any long range agricultural pro- 
gram which may be adopted by Con- 
gress, according to Mr. Farrington, 
should take into consideration the 
international scene. He pointed out 
that in some instances the success- 
ful operation of a long range pro- 
gram might price domestic agricul- 
tural commodities over the world 
price and thereby attract foreign 
production to this market. Some pro- 
tection in the form of tariffs might 
be necessary, he admitted. This ad- 
mission brought down an attack on 
the administration wool policy by 
Rep. William S. Hill (R., Colo.), who 
asked if this indicated a change in 
the administration’s tariff policy. 
President Truman originally vetoed 
a wool tariff bill which the Congress 
passed. 

Sen. Scott Lucas (D., Ill.) asked 
Mr. Farrington that if support prices 
were necessary, might it not also be 
necessary to impose ceiling prices on 
farm commodities for the protection 
of the consumer. Mr. Farrington said 
that he did not think so, excluding 
the current high price squeeze, and 
stating that farm production tended 
to exceed demand in most years. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Dependable and always uniform, 


these three “star” brands will be 
leaders for any flour distributor, 
the kind of brands that build strong’ 


consumer preference. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 























MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 




















PERSISTENT, PESTIFEROUS FAL- 
LACY—That 80% extraction idea 
does sound so good—to the crackpot 
economists and even to some citizens 
intelligently sound but unsophisticat- 
ed. Unhappily there are too many of 
the unsophisticated when it comes to 
matters relating to flour and bread, 
seemingly simple things in themselves 
but highly complicated in their manu- 
facture and in their economic aspects. 
A case in point is the surprising in- 
nocence and gullibility of James H. 
McGraw, Jr., president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., who is ac- 
customed to sounding off editorially, 
usually in a persuasive and conserva- 
tive vein, in his own publications and 
in various newspapers. Currently, 
Business Week contains his rather 
shrilk apprehensions about the state 
‘of the hungry world, and about ‘“Rus- 
sia’s drive for the Atlantic.” Upon 
mobilization of American food sup- 
plies to. meet this emergency he says: 

“Some food experts are comfort- 
ably confident that the stretching can 
be done. But meatless and wheatless 
days, higher extraction of flour from 
wheat and similar voluntary conser- 
vation moves would make it surer.” 

Now this unfortunate paragraph 
fell under the baleful eye of many a 
flour miller, still smarting from the 
costly and futile 80% adventure of 
last' year and properly irritated by the 
incidence of another bureaucratic 
“eat-less-wheat” campaign. It fell un- 
der eye of Harry A. Bullis, president 
of General Mills, Inc., who whimsi- 
cally shares membership with Mr. Mc- 
Graw on the Luckman citizens’ food 
committee. The result was the follow- 
ing night letter telegram, Bullis-to- 
McGraw: 


“REGARDING YOUR EDITORIAL IN 
OCTOBER FOURTH BUSINESS WEEK 
AND IN SOME NEWSPAPERS ADVOCAT- 
ING HIGHER EXTRACTION OF FLOUR 
FROM WHEAT, LAST YEAR’S BEXPHRI- 
ENCE WITH HIGHER EXTRACTION 
FLOUR CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED 
THERE WAS NO RESULTANT SAVING 
TO WHEAT PROGRAM AND I AM SURE 
YOU REMEMBER SECRETARY ANDER- 
‘'SON’S STATEMENT AT OUR WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE THAT HE NEVER 
BELIEVED THERE WOULD BE AND 
THAT AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
RECORDS OF 80% EXTRACTION ORDER 
PROVED CONCLUSIVELY THAT NO SAV- 
ING RESULTED. THIS IS A FEED GRAIN 
CRISIS AND WHEN WE TAKE FEED 


PRODUCED IN THE MILLING OF FLOUR 
AND PUT IT INTO LONGER EXTRAC- 
TION FLOUR WE DEPRIVE THE FARM- 
ER OF THAT MUCH FEEDSTUFFS WITH 
THE RESULT HE TURNS TO WHEAT 
OR CORN AND FEEDS THE WHOLE 
GRAIN WHICH IS LESS EFFICIENT 
SOURCE OF ANIMAL FEEDING THAN 
IS BY-PRODUCT OF FLOUR MILLING, 
NAMELY BRAN OR SHORTS. THERE IS 
MUCH WASTAGE IN FOISTING LONG 
EXTRACTION FLOUR ON AMBRICAN 
PUBLIC BECAUSE OF ITS LACK OF 
KEEPING AS IT DRIES OUT MUCH 
FASTER AND BECAUSE OF THE PRBES- 
ENCE OF GERM IN THE FLOUR WHICH 
ATTRACTS INFESTATION, BUT EVEN 
MORE IMPORTANT, ,ALL EXISTING 
RECIPES BASED ON GOOD WHITE 
FLOUR AND INNUMERABLE BAKING 
FAILURES RESULT WHEN LONG BEX- 
TRACTION FLOUR IS USED WITH 
STANDARD RECIPES. HOPE YOU WILL 
AGREE WITH ME THAT MENTION OF 
HIGHER EXTRACTION FLOUR IS NOT 
HELPFUL. MILLERS CAN AND WILL 
CONTRIBUTE TO PROGRAM BY BROAD- 
CASTING RECIPES DESIGNED TO USE 
MORE AVAILABLE AND LESS COSTLY 
FOODS AND TO MORE EFFICIENTLY 
USE THOSE GRAINS AND FOODS 
AROUND WHICH PRESIDENT’S FOOD 
PROGRAM NECESSARILY REVOLVES.” 
Just what Mr. McGraw is going to 
do about this has not yet developed, 
but almost immediately some fast ac- 
tion was visible and audible on the 
Business Week editorial front. The 
long distant telephone reached out to 
various places from the desk of the 
magazine’s agricultural editor grop- 
ing for more facts about 80% extrac- 
tion flour’s performance in wheat sav- 
ing, which the government itself rec- 
ognized quickly as a failure and con- 
fessed was merely a Department of 
State “high policy level” gesture to 
a world almost completely—but un- 
willingly—committed to bread of a 


dark and dismal hue. 
e@e @ 


“GOOD FLOUR” 111 YEARS AGO 
was selling at $9 bbl., judging from 
the facts stated in an old flour dis- 
pute turned up among the most an- 
cient cases recorded in the Kent 
County Circuit Court at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Fred N: Rowe of Portland 
sends in an account of it published 
in the Grand Rapids Herald. % 2% % 
This father of all Kent County cases 
(it is labeled No. 1 in the files) is 
that of Savoy R. Beals against Lewis 
Moreau. It was filed Oct. 23, 1836. 
From the record it appears that 
Beals, who lived in the town of Kent, 
purchased 16 bbl. of flour from 
Moreau, who apparently lived in 
Kalamazoo. Beals compldined that 
the flour wasn’t up to specifications; 
in fact, it wasn’t fit to use. He won 
a verdict in Justice of Peace Court 
and then the case was appealed to 
Circuit Court in Kalamazoo County, 
where the JP was reversed, with 
$13.79 in costs assessed upon Beals. 
The coroner was notified to tell the 
sheriff to collect the money or seize 
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enough of Beals’ land to compensate. 
Beals made woeful petition for trans- 
fer of the case to Kent County where 
his witnesses were. Evidently the 
case was transferred, for there it 
still is. The files don’t indicate who 
won, 
ee @ 


The history of tea is tied up in a 
neat fiction package by William H. 
Ukers, editor of the Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, sprinkled with young 
lovers under the romantic caption, 
“Rosemary and Sweet Briar.” Mr. 
Ukers once wrote a book, too, called 
“The Romance of Tea,” and he is 
now doing the same for coffee. Some- 
times we wonder why there is no 
such romance in flour. But perhaps 
the answer is that flour has a signifi- 
cance more profound than fiction and 
more enduring than romance. Usually 
we relate it, when we come to liter- 
ary embroidery and sentiment, to the 
divine. 


We’re having to revise our notions 
of oriental philosophy in the light 
of a publisher’s announcement that 
accompanies the current number of 
Indian Farming, an agricultural jour- 
nal published at Delhi by the Im- 
perial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search. The current number, just re- 
ceived, is dated January, 1947, A new 
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program of printing has been adopted, 
it is explained, making necessary the 
publication of the January, 1947, num- 
ber ahead of the October, November 
and December numbers of 1946. 
These belated issues, we are assured, 
have gone to press and “copies wil! 
be forwarded to subscribers as and 
when ready.” . . . Such a delightfui 
nuance had not previously seemed to 
us possible. We could have under- 
stood entire omissions of refractory 
numbers, or combinations of them i: 
one desperate consolidation. But jus: 
leapfrogging them—that’s really 

precious idea. Gives us a thought: 
There are certain issues of Th 
Northwestern Miller to which we’. 
like to apply the skip-it. And thin 
of your delight, O Reader, if yo 
should find that, upon inspection, thi 
issue was the Christmas Number. 


* * * 


GRAIN FIELDS 


A field of oats is a silver-green shaw! 

That a maid might wear to a royal 
ball. 

A field of flax is a gown of blue 

She might wear to a.summer rendez 


vous. 

But a field of wheat is a cloak o: 
gold, 

A shelter forever from hunger an! 
cold. 


E. Clifton. 





“T’other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, 


“when I ketched sight of Young Bill laughin’ 


over some book he’d picked up out in the sack room a1’ 
asked him what ’twas all about Bill 


said: 








‘Oh, Dad, it ain’t nothin’ but a 


fool book I learned out of up 
to Little Rock about how to 
handle personnel, figger up 
costs an’ profits an’ this an’ 
that, an’ come home thinkin’ 
I knowed about everythin’ 
they is to know an’ went 
right back to the way you'd 
always done of puttin’ the 


wheat an’ flour an’ feed tickets up on the 
hook an’ took turns goin’ fishin’, an’ then 
took to lookin’ around an’ reckoned that, countin’ the 


mill an’ stock on hand and all our bottom an’ timbe* 
lands an’ figgered out we like as not was wuth more’n the 
feller that wrote the book, it jes’ kind of struck me that less’ 
you had some special plans in mind I’d go up above the dani 
an’ make a few casts to see if mebby we mightn’t have . 


couple nice bass fish for supper. 


99) 


—R.E.¢ 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. S., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 


cludes supplements as published. 
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MILLER 


_ MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


A Study of Flour Granulation 


By Frank W. Wichser, J. A. Shellenberger and R. O. Pence 


Department of Milling Industry, Kansas State College 


LOUR granulation as studied in 
ie revious investigations has 
shown that the flour particles 
assing through a final flour cloth 
wing sieving vary in size from 150 
microns to approximately 5 microns in 
ameter (one micron=0.001 mm. or 
’.00004 in.). LeClerc, Wessling, Bailey 
nd Gordon (1919) investigated the 
iemical composition of different 
red flour particles and showed that 
e flour sifted through a fine silk 
iolting cloth had inferior baking prop- 
erties to that sifted through a coarser 
olting cloth. These workers also 
found that flour sifted through a 
coarser flour cloth had baking prop- 
erties only slightly better than, that 
sifted through the finest cloth, while 
the intermediate flour was found to 
be the best. This observation suggests 
that the coarsest and finest particles 
had a damaging effect on the whole 
flour. Swanson (1938) found that the 
flour particles passing through a fine 
flour cloth contained less protein than 
the coarser particles. 

The difficulty in making a complete 
fractionation of flour into well-defined 
particle size groups in the past was 
probably due to the limitations in 
mesh fineness of silk flour cloths, and 
to the tendency for flour particles to 
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agglomerate. The finest mesh silk 
flour cloth (25 standard) does not 
have aperture openings of a well- 
defined size or shape. The average 
aperture size opening of the 25 stand- 
ard cloth is 63 microns, or approxi- 
mately twice the size necessary to 
make more complete particle size 
fractionation of flour. 

Previous work on the relation of 
flour granulation to the chemical 
characteristics of flour has been lim- 
ited largely to the reporting of trends. 
It was the purpose of this investiga- 
tion to make a complete fractionation 
of flour into well-defined particle size 
groups, and to determine the physical 
and chemical characteristics and bak- 
ing qualities of each group. 


Materials and Methods 

Materials. A commercially milled 
hard red winter, straight grade wheat 
flour was used throughout this inves- 
tigation. The flour was separated into 
12 different particle size groups using 
a Ro-Tap sieve shaker equipped with 
W. S. Tyler standard wire sieves Nos. 
115, 150, 170, 200, 250, 270, 300 and 
400. A comparison of sieve aperture 
openings for silk and wire sieves is 
shown in Table 1. 





Fig. 3—The Roller Particle Size Analyzer used in obtaining the different 


flour fractions. 


(A) U-tube for sample. (B) Oscillation connections. (C) 


Tubes of different diameters which permit variations in air velocity. (D) 
Collector for the fractions. (E) Gooseneck connector tube. (F) Hammer 
for setting up oscillations. (G) Centrifugal tapper. (H) Calibrated air flow 
meter. (I) Three-way stopcock. (J) Mercury manometer for pressure 


drop measurement. 


Table 1—Relation of Silk and Wire Sieve 
Aperture Openings 
Wire mesh Dufour Aperture Aperture 


to the in. cloth opening opening 
No. No. . microns 


100 
115 


150 


170 


200 


250 

270 

300 

400 

Following the sieving separation, 
the various granular groups were 
subjected to an air elutriation treat- 
ment employing the Roller Particle 
Size Analyzer, where all foreign ma- 
terial such as pulverized bran frag- 
ments and free starch granules were 
removed. 


Separation by Sieves 


The initial separation of flour into 
its component particle size groups 
was accomplished by using the Tyler 
wire sieve and the Ro-Tap shaker. 
The first method described is for ob- 
taining data for drawing a granula- 


tion curve of the flour. The first sieve 
was stacked upon a coarse wire 
screen carrying the under sieve brush 
cleaners, and these two screens were 
then stacked upon the pan. A small 
cloth cleaner was used for the top 
side of the testing sieve. A 50-gram 
sample was introduced onto the test- 
ing sieve and the sieving operation 
repeated at one-minute intervals. 
After each minute of operation, the 
top sieve was removed and weighed. 
Extreme care was taken when remov- 
ing and replacing the sieve not to dis- 
turb the “lay” of the material. This 
procedure was continued and the re- 
sults followed by plotting a curve 
(Fig. 1) of the percentage of throughs 
of the sieve against each minute of 
sieving, until a point was reached in’ 
the curve after which essentially a 
straight line occurred. After this 
point was reached, additional mate- 
rial removed by continued sieving was 
probably the result of attrition reduc- 
tion of the flour particles. 

All remaining sieves were treated 
in the above described manner. The 
points, having been established when 
all of the sieving is completed, indi- 
cate the optimal per cent of material 
through the sieve, and are illustrated 


Fig. 4—Microphotographs of the various particle size groups of flour 
obtained by separation with the particle size analyzer. (Magnified 80 
diameters.) The particle size analyzer depends upon a constant air pres- 
sure, or velocity, instead of sieve openings, for the separation of the dif- 
ferent sized particles. Dispersion of the flour particles is readily ob- 
tained and much greater accuracy in the separation of the particles re- 


sults. 





BETTER 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 


Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc, 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. « 

St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 


A Guaranty of Panity and Reliability 
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MINUTES OF SIEVING 


Fig. 1—Points on the curves shown 
above establish the optimum percent- 
age of material through each wire 
testing sieve. 


by the granulation curve in Fig. 2. 

To obtain a larger quantity of the 
various particle size groups for thor- 
ough testing, a modified sieving pro- 
cedure was employed. 

A 50-gram sample of flour was sift- 
ed over the No. 400 mesh sieve for 
the number of minutes necessary to 
produce the optimal percentage of 
material through the sieve, as deter- 
mined from the granulation curve. 
The overs of the sieve were then re- 
moved and another 50-gram sample 
of flour was sifted. The overs of the 
sieve were again removed and the 
procedure continually repeated until 
a large quantity of the sieve throughs 
was obtained. The next coarser mesh 
sieve, the No. 300, was used for sift- 
ing the material taken from the overs 
of the No. 400 mesh sieve, and this 
procedure was repeated for all of the 
succeeding coarser mesh sieves. Using 
the finest wire mesh sieve first was 
necessary so that the coarser ma- 
terial would carry the finest particles 
to the mesh openings, permitting free 
bolting. 

The particles passing through the 
No. 400 mesh sieve constituted the 
0-38 micron fraction. The particles 
passing through the No. 300 mesh 
sieve made up the 38-46 micron frac- 
tion, and so on, until a complete frac- 
tionation of flour into its component 
particle size groups was accom- 
plished. 


Separation by Air 


Flour particles have a tendency to 
agglomerate, and the agglomerates 
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Fig. 8—Comparison of bread loaves baked from the various particle size’ groups of flour 
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are not entirely broken up during the 
sieving process; thus the extreme ac- 
curacy of the particle size separation 
by sieving is limited. Also, sieving 


does not remove extremely fine or 
pulverized bran chips, dirt or foreign 
material. Breaking of the flour ag- 
glomerates by air elutriation is quite 
effective. By this method it is pos- 
sible to remove almost completely the 
bran chips and all other contaminat- 
ing material. Such an air separation 
principle was used on the particle 
size groups obtained from the sieving 
operation in this study. 

The Roller Particle Size Analyzer 
(Fig. 3) employs the air elutriation 

principle. The removal of a particle 

size of powdered material below the 
110-micron range is accomplished by 
means of a carefully regulated cur- 
rent of air. Any number of particle 
size fractions may. be obtained. The 
air required for separation is regulat- 
ed in accordance with Stokes’ Law for 
falling bodies. 

The analyzer consists of an air jet 
inlet, shown in Fig. 3 (A), U-shaped 
glass vessel for holding the flour (B), 
oscillation connections for the latter, 
a series of four stainless steel set- 


tling chambers (9, 4%, 2% and 1% 
in. in diameter) (C), a collector for 
the size fractions (D), and a goose- 
neck connector (E). The air jet inlet 
is threaded on the inside to receive an 
accurately bored nozzle. 


Operation of Analyzer 


The U-shaped sample tube oscil- 
lates approximately 200 times per 
minute under the action of leather- 
tipped fingers (F) mounted on a mo- 
tor driven shaft. These oscillations are 
not free, but are constrained by the 
action of an abutment and spring. 
The action is such as to cause trans- 
latory-rotary contact between the 
flour sample and the air, which is 
highly efficient for the deflocculation 
action of the jet. The action prevents 
a haphazard shaking of the sample, 
which would be detrimental. 

The cones of the settling chambers 
are tapped by a centrifugal tapper 
(G), so as to speed the downward 
movement of oversized material. 
These tappers consist of a pair of 

(Continued on page 8a) 
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PERGE NTAGE OF FRACTION FROM FLOUR 
Fig. 5—The relationship between ash content and 


flour particle size 


PERCENTAGE OF FRACTION FROM FLOUR 
Fig. 6—The relationship between protein content 


and flour particle size 





PERCENTAGE OF FRACTION IN FLOUR 


Fig. 7—The relationship between loaf volume and 


flour particle size 





The man with the big smile is Keats E. Soder, director of 
the Oklahoma-Texas Wheat Improvement Assn. The others 
are R. I, Throckmorton, dean of the school of agriculture, 
Kansas State College, John W. Cain, Midland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and his son, Jack, a student in the mill- 
ing industry department at the college. 


Waiting for the addresses to be presented are, from left 
to right: Fred Wise, Robinson Milling Co., Salina; Ray 
Meleen, Victor Chemical Co., Kansas City; Carl Johnson and 
Ernest Rogalsky, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson. 


Three men of the Kansas City delegation shown above. 
From left to right: M. L. Lawrenson and J. W. Whitacre, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and James Miller of the 
Kansas City office of this journal. 


H. H. Johnson, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln. The 
young man in the picture is Mr. Johnson’s son, Robert, who 
came along for the ride. 


Bow ties are not a “must” for Winthrop Chemical Co. men. 
Lyle Carmony (left) and J. M. Doty (right) told the pho- 
tographer that the bow ties was just a coincidence. Mr. 
Carmony is St.. Louis representative and Mr. Doty for- 
merly was Kansas City agent for the company. 
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Dr. John A. Shellenberger (left), head of the milling in- 
dustry department, is shown in conversation with Arthur 
N. Hibbs, a former member of his staff and now a re- 
search engineer with the Entoleter division of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn. 


October 


Four wheat experts are shown above. From left to right: 
C. E. Skiver, Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., J. C. Swin- 
bank, Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., F, T. Dines, Tex- 
0O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Amarillo, and R. N. McCaull, grain 
research department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Wheat Improvement Symposium 
Feature of Chemists’ Meeting 


Standardization of Variety Evaluation Tests, Reporting on 
Tests by Commercial Mills, and Suggestions for Specifica- 
tions for New Wheats Asked of Chemists at Tri-Section 
AACC Meeting in Manhattan, Kansas 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


sistance to federal and state plant breed- 

ers and wheat improvement associations 
in the evaluation and introduction of new va- 
rieties of wheat. A need for further coordination 
of the efforts and programs of the three groups 
was emphasized by four speakers who took part 
in a symposium on hard red winter wheat im- 
provement, presented as a feature of the Tri- 
Section meeting of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, Sept. 20. 

The Lone Star Section of the association also 
was represented at the meeting, which was at- 
tended by more than 100 chemists in the Great 
Plains area. 

The four speakers on the wheat improvement 
symposium were C. E. Skiver, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhattan; 
J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., Lincoln; Keats E. Soder, di- 
rector, Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Oklahoma City, and Frederic T. Dines, ag- 
ricultural agent, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Amarillo. Jess B. Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, who also was 
scheduled to appear on the symposium, was un- 
able to attend. 

Mr. Skiver, in his address, told the chemists 


C EREAL chemists can be of considerable as- 


The above picture is a “sneak shot” and shows, from left to 
right, Royce 0. Pence of the milling industry department 
staff, George Smutny, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
and Meade C. Harris, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Chicago. 
(Mr. Harris was not asleep when the photo was made.) 


that early in the wheat breeding program some 
new varieties were introduced, either by experi- 
ment stations or by private breeders, that did 
not measure up to the processors’ needs 

He also said that the general level of soil 
nitrogen in the Great Plains region was declin- 
ing and that the protein content of the succeed- 
ing crops of wheat would become smaller and 
smaller. 

Approximately one half of the 1947 wheat 
crop in Kansas was made up of newly developed 
varieties, Mr. Skiver said. 

“We are very happy that the major interests 
now developing new varieties are today working 
closely with your interests,” Mr. Skiver said. “In 
many cases I have heard it said that in the past 
the specifications for new wheats offered by the 
chemists have been none too concise. I am glad 
to report that this is rapidly changing and that 
you are able to tell the plant breeder in as def- 
inite terms as possible just what you want.” 

Mr. Skiver told the chemists that they would 
be aiding the plant breeders if a more definite 
and accurate method of specifying flour character- 
istics could be developed by the chemists. 

Mr. Swinbank, in a review of the crop im- 
provement program in Nebraska, said that the 
program has been an outstanding example of 
teamwork on the part of all groups interested 
in better quality crops. He said that in 1939 Ne- 
braska wheat had a poor reputation and was sub- 
jected to discounts. A survey made in 1947 showed, 
he said, that 98% (Continued on Page 13a) 


Shirt sleeves were very much in order at the AACC Tri- 
Section meeting in Manhattan Sept. 20. The coatless men 
in foreground are H. Gilmore Walter, Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Kansas City; Eldon Smurr, American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
and J. R. Lamkin, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 
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Shown registering for the meeting of District No. 3 of 
the AOM and the Cincinnati Section of the AACC are 
(front) Carl N. Arnold and R. H. Eshelman. Glenn L. 
Bieile, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind., is 
seated at the table. 
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Donald 8S. Eber, executive secretary of the AOM, Carl J. 
Raible, chairman of District No. 3 of the organization; 
Willis N. Charles, executive committeeman for District 
No. 3, and Ray Sopher, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis,.pictured between sessions at the meeting. 


Central States Millers, Chemists 
Hold Annual Indianapolis Meeting 


Flour Mill Executive Tells Production Men that Industry’s 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hodler are shown in the above picture, 
taken during the luncheon at the joint meeting of millers 
and chemists in Indianapolis, Sept. 27. Mr. Hodler is in 
charge of the products control laboratory for the Kroger 
Baking Co., and is chairman of Cincinnati AACC Section. 











os Future Welfare Depends Much Upon Technological Im- 
ae provements and Maintenance of Strict Sanitation in Plants 
Bal 
y PERATIVE millers and cereal chemists who market’’—during which the demand for flour was who attended the re ‘core eum’ tor © prose 
() attended the annual joint meeting of Dis- good and customers were not too particular about ee See ee Soe ea eee ie ro 
trict 3 of the Association of Operative a lot of flour satisfying all of the specifications in John W. Elling (front), J. E. Robertson (rear), Perie Pitts. 
ne \iillers and the Cincinnati Section of the Amer-_ the contracts. 
ri- ican Association of Cereal Chemists, held in In- The flour buying trade now is becoming more 
lid dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 27 heard a day-long program conscious of quality and the picture is rapidly 
of discussions ranging from the baking quality of shifting to a buyer’s market, Mr. Bowman said, 
oil the new crop of soft wheat to improvements in adding that competition between mills will become 
in- milling machinery. progressively more tight. Flour buyers are going 
d- The one address on the program which seemed +? demand, and get, flour that satisfies all of their 
nd to attract the most interest was a short but point- contract specifications and the mills that can- 
ed luncheon address delivered by William H. Bow- 0°t produce flour to satisfy those specifications 
at man, executive vice president and treasurer of the re the mills that will suffer economically, he said. 
ed Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis. Urges New Container Policy 
in | Mr. Bowman prefaced his address with the Mr. Bowman emphasized the need for strict at- 
ng ——T that “perhaps ~~ fellows will not like tention to maintaining a sanitary plant. He gave 
i what I am about to say.” Then the mill executive strong support to the movement in the industry 
sat ee the pong ames ee aie age of the ed to discourage and even prohibit the use of second- T. E. Hollingshead, Independent Biscuit Mfrs. Co., Chi- 
he lustry in the future depends largely upon the de- hand flour containers. “Used containers have no $25" yUuigtilit, Usa in 6 contertation after the dineer, 
ad velopments and improvements in the production pjace in the milling industry,” he declared. “No 
at side. other food processing industry is guilty of using 
of- The milling industry, he said, now is in its second-hand containers and it is high time that 
third phase, historically speaking. The first was the milling industry abandoned this unsanitary 
tld the shift from buhrstones to steel roller mills, the practice.” 
ite second was the introduction of products control A closer coordination between the production 
nan laboratories and quality tests for cereal products. department and other departments within a mill- 
“The third phase,” he said, “is recognition of the ing company would simplify the work of all de- 
m- fact that we are manufacturers of food products partments, the mill executive declared. He said 
~~ and cleanliness and efficiency of our plants is of that flour salesmen generally had much to learn 
of first consideration.” about flour manufacture and about products con- 
ed Mr. Bowman said that there “must be a tight- trol, and that the mill superintendent and chief 
Je- ening up of the production side of the industry.” chemists needed a better understanding of the 
ib- He said that the industry had become careless in operation of a sales department. Mr. Bowman told 
ed, the operation of its mills during the past five or the technologists that, in his opinion, there has 
a) six years—a period characterized as a “seller’s been a gradual lowering (Continued on Page 14a) Kay, the 18-months-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 








Hedding, is the center of attention in the above picture. 
Mr. Hedding is chemist for the Marion (Ohio) Milling Co. 









tri- . A. Shellenberger, Kansas State College, Manhattan; Two newlyweds, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth M. Gaver, attended John J. McHugh, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo; Howard 
nen ; oward Simmons, Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Colum- the meeting of the Central States millers and chemists. Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., and Paul 
she, ous 5 T. E. Hollingshead, Independent Biscuit Mfrs. Co.; They were married the day before the meeting. Dr. Gaver Naeher, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, were among the allied 
on, C. F. Everett, research laboratories, Schenley Distilleries. is secretary-treasurer of the Cincinnati AACC Section. representatives at the joint meeting. 
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Employee Cooperation in a Sanitation Program 


By L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc. 


EN who work for a livelihood 
M have an interest in their work 

and their company, with very 
few exceptions. If such is not the 
case, it is very likely that the per- 
son who is not satisfied with his com- 
pany, his job and the potentialities it 
offers will not be among those em- 
ployed at your plant for very long. 

Gaining employee cooperation to 
assist individually and collectively in 
better mill sanitation and housekeep- 
ing is comparable to gaining em- 
ployee interest, acception and execu- 
tion of any other project or under- 
taking. 

With an interest and understand- 
ing of the principle and the objective 
in mind, most employees respond 
quite readily to good leadership. 

Each superintendent, supervisor or 
foreman is a salesman. He does not 
directly sell the products manufac- 
tured but he and each employee for 
whose actions he is responsible does 
contribute very tangibly to the. sales. 


Superintendents Are Salesmen 


One directly connected with su- 
pervision in manufacturing or proc- 
essing seldom realizes that he is a 
salesman for his management and 
for his employees. You sell your ideas 
and those of your employees to man- 
agement; you sell management’s pol- 
icies and principles to the employees. 
You build a confidence that is so 
essential to successful leadership. 

When one acquired his first super- 
visory job, it was through an act of 
salesmanship plus known or poten- 
tial ability, and each working day 
thereafter salesmanship continued to 








FLOUR MILL RESEARCHERS — The Research Com- 
mittee of the Association of Operative Millers met in 
Chicago Sept. 9-10 to continue its consideration of pos- 
sible improvements in the design and construction of 
flour milling machinery that would effect more econom- 
ical operation, greater sanitation and improved appear- 
ance of flour mills. The men in the picture are, left to 
right, standing, R. K. Durham, director of the technical 
service department, Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
chairman of the group; R. O. Pence, milling technologist, 


be the predominant factor in sustain- 
ing that position. 

Therefore, think of yourself as a 
salesman who is selling a practical 
and worthwhile idea to your em- 
ployees when considering the pro- 
gram of improved sanitation and 
housekeeping. 

Before going into suggested ways 
and means for carrying the proposed 
program to the employees in order 
to create the necessary interest and 
desire on their part, it is well to ex- 
amine a few fundamentals directly 
related to the superintendent and 
management members. 


Management’s Support Needed 


I cannot impress too strongly the 
necessity of having the understand- 
ing and support of top management 
to successfully carry out such a pro- 
gram. Upon management rests the 
responsibility of not only lending 
moral support and general counsel, 
but also the financial backing and 
the tools with which to work. 

The foregoing statement might well 
be considered superfluous at this time, 
as I frankly believe that every mill 
manager is keenly alive to the im- 
perativeness of timely and proper 
action. This fact is evidenced by the 
cooperation of the Millers National 
Federation, working with the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, in spon- 
soring the many Flour Mill Sanita- 
tion Short Courses. 

In considering ways of creating 
employee interest in the program 
being planned let us take a look at 
the things which are going to be first 
to impress the employees of your sin- 


cerity in improving conditions in 
general, and specifically those which 
will affect them. These are the things 
they will best understand, and from 
that point on the execution of the 
program should command their in- 
terest and constructive help. 

The old adage of “practice what 
you preach” is very appropriate. You 
must start close to home to make 
sure that a proper atmosphere is cre- 
ated which will be conducive to 
projecting a program of improved 
housekeeping into the plant. 

As one comes to the plant as an 
employee does he gains a feeling of 
pride when he nears the plant because 
the plant and grounds not only ra- 
diate industrial activity, but also an 
impression of cleanliness, orderliness 
and prosperity; or does it bespeak of 
dinginess, lack of care and mediocre 
or indifferent management. Paint up, 
clean up and, where possible or prac- 
tical, consider a nice well kept lawn 
even though it may be small. 

Proper company identification and/ 
or product advertisement signs not 
only serve as good advertising to 
the prospective customer and public 
as a whole, but it also causes the 
employee to feel and to say, “Here 
is the place I work, it’s a good com- 
pany, I feel secure in my job. I’m 
glad I am an employee.” 


Are Locker Rooms Clean? 


Take a look at the locker room fa- 
cilities which your company provides. 
Are they good, fair, or inadequate? 
The answer to this might be to put 
yourself in place of one of the em- 
ployees. 





department of milling industry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; H. O. Olsby, superintendent of the Alton, 
Ill., plant of Russell-Miller Milling Co.; L. C. Robinson, 
general superintendent, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. Seated are: Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; George T. Tesarek, coordinator of flour manu- 
facture, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; L. E. Collier, 
general superintendent, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, Texas, 
and R. R. Brotherton, superintendent, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn, 


A clean, well-ventilated locker 
room, equipped with good toilet fa- 
cilities and plenty of hot water for 
showers, is essential to create an 
interest on the part of the employees 
to help you carry out a program of 
improved sanitation and housekeep- 
ing. 

The same degree of orderliness 
should prevail throughout the plant 
as described for the outside of the 
plant and the locker rooms. I repeat 
—paint up and clean up, provide a 
place for everything movable such as 
tools, brushes, brooms and supplies 
and see that they are kept in their 
proper places when not in use. Pro- 
vide waste cans, garbage cans—pio- 
vide proper tools for controlling in- 
festation. 

Employee enthusiasm which ve 
have talked about will not alone get 
the job done. Good tools are essen- 
tial down to and including an indus- 
trial vacuum unit or system for clean- 
ing out static mill stock and all that 
it might contain. 

How is the best way to begin a 
program such as discussed here? The 
answer is—there is no best way. The 
approach used at one plant by a su- 
perintendent would not necessarily 
work at another plant. Such thins 
as the size of the plant, the present 
condition of the plant, the general at- 
titude of the employees to be recep- 
tive and the personality and sales 
ability of the superintendent will de- 
termine the best approach to use. 

As an example let us consider a 
large plant where the superintendent 
must necessarily delegate the respon- 
sibility to those responsible for car- 
rying out the program. 

After receiving the blessings of 
management, the superintendent 
should call all the department heads 
and foremen together for the pur- 
pose of laying the problem before 
them, the underlying reason for the 
action needed and the objective io 
be reached. A decision should be 
reached prior to this meeting whet!- 
er a specialist is to be hired or 
trained for the job of sanitation su- 
pervisor or counsellor. If one has 
been hired, or is to be selected from 
the group of plant supervisors, the 
announcement should be made at this 
initial meeting. 


Program Takes Time 

Since it must be recognized that 
it will take time for effecting a 
program of this magnitude, it is well 
to proceed slowly in laying the 
groundwork. Even though you may 
have a very definite plan of approac), 
the advice and counsel which will 
come from the foreman and supe:- 
visor must not go unheeded. Again, 
getting back to the focal point of 
creating interest, this is best mani- 
fest in giving those who will be re- 
sponsible for administration a voice 
in the planning. 

It will be the superintendent’s re- 
sponsibility to steer the action of the 
committee or group in planning. At 
the initial or subsequent meeting, ar- 
rangements can be made for some 
of the group to visit other mills or 
industries which would prove inspira- 
tional. 

Sufficient printed material on good 
housekeeping and infestation control 
should be provided each foreman and 

(Continued on page 14a) 
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Flour Granuledon 





(Continued from page 3a) 


hammers rotating freely on a shaft 
that is belted to the main motor shaft. 
The entire system is grounded to re- 
move static electricity. 

The apparatus has a carefully cali- 
brated flowmeter (H). The entire 
range of air flow for flour is covered 
by two capillaries (I) which are in- 
terchangeable by means of a large 
bore three-way stopcock. A mercury 
manometer (J) measures the pressure 
drop across the inlet nozzle and pro- 
vides a means for obtaining a flow- 
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meter correction. This correction is 
applied in order to retain a constant 
pressure within the U-shaped sample 
tube for all air velocities. 


Since the instrument was used as - 


a “clean up” measure on the particle 
size groups obtained by sieving, the 
air velocity used was such that it 
would remove particles up to the low- 
er size limit of each fraction. Small 
particles removed comprise broken 
agglomerates, starch granules adher- 
ing to the larger flour particles, and 
bran fragments. The resulting flour 
fractions were of a well-defined par- 
ticle size and were completely freed 
from any material other than pure 
endosperm particles of a stated size 
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Table 2—Relation of Flour Particle Size to Ash, Protein and Amylograph, Mixograph and 
Farinograph Curve Characteristics. (All Values Expressed on 14% Moisture Basis) 


Particle 
size 
range 
microns 


Flour 
125-150 
105-125 
88-105 
74-88 
61-74 
53-61 
46-53 
38-46 
0-38 


0-105* 
38-150f 
38-105¢ 


Ash 
% 


0.44 
0.44 
0.32 
0.35 
0.36 
0.37 
0.39 
0.43 
0.52 
0.51 
0.44 
0.41 
0.41 


Protein 


% 


11.1 

9.7 
10.0 
10.4 
10.6 
11.4 
12.3 
13.5 
13.7 

9.1 
11.1 
11.9 
12.0 


Amylograph 
maximum 
viscosity 
Brabender 


units 
695 

1020 
935 
880 
875 
830 
735 
570 
695 


695 
845 


--Farinograph—, 
Valori- 

Mixing meter 
time Absorption reading 

min. % unit 


--Mixograph— 
Area 
under 
curve 
em? 
77.4 61.6 
58.9 
60.3 
60.1 
60.6 
61.7 
64.3 


71.7 
72.3 
72.3 
74,2 
79.4 
83.8 
65.0 
76.2 
74.6 
79.2 


*Flour with only the largest particles (105-1504) removed. 
tFlour with only the smallest particles (0-384) removed. 
tFlour with the largest and the smallest particles removed. 
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range. A comparison of the fractions 
by particle size is illustrated by Fig 
4. Microscopic observations were mad: 
as a size control on all of the frac 
tions. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 2 gives a summary of dat: 
for the relation of particle size to th« 
various physical and chemical tests 


Ash 


A decrease in the size of the flow 
particle is accompanied by an in- 
crease of ash content of the particles 
(Fig. 5). Since the fractions have 
been subjected to air elutriation, 
where the removal of bran chips is 
practically 100%, the resulting ash 
of the flour fractions is apparently 
an inherent characteristic of the par- 
ticle in the fraction. The largest flou: 
particles should then have the low- 
est ash content. This one fraction 
however, contained such large chips 
of bran that an air velocity great 
enough to remove the bran would 
have also removed the flour particles 
The 0-38 micron fraction is below 
the size of most existing flour particles. 
Thus it is composed largely of free 
starch granules and constitutes ap- 
proximately 27% of the whole flour. 
Since the ash content of this frac- 
tion is high, it has a strong influence 
on the final ash content of the orig- 
inal flour. The smallest flour par- 
ticles (46-53 microns) has the highest 
ash content, but is shown later to be 
the best quality material. 


Protein 


The relation of flour particle size 
to protein content is the same rela- 
tion as with ash. A decrease in the 
size of the endosperm particle is ac- 
companied by an increase of the pro- 
tein content of the particles (Fig. 6). 
The 0-38 micron fraction is largely 
composed of free starch granules, 
which ‘accounts for its low protein 
content. The 46-53 micron fraction 
has the highest protein content. This 
fraction is composed of the smallest 
flour particles, not to be confused 
with the starch granules, which are 
smaller, but not considered to be 
complete flour particles. 


Gas Production 


The relation of gas production to 
the unmalted and malted particle size 
groups is shown in Table 3: The pro 
duction of gas was least on the un- 
malted fraction whose flour particles 
were the largest in size. With a de- 
crease in the size of the flour par- 
ticles an accompanying increase in 
gas production was obtained. This 
same relation existed when the frac- 
tions were supplemented with malted 
wheat flour. Since the increase of 
gas for all fractions is nearly propor- 
tionate over the gas produced by the 
unmalted fractions, there is no indi- 
cation of a concentration of enzyme 
in any one fraction. The difference in 
gas production is apparently due to 
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Table 3—Relation of Flour Particle Size to Gas Production 
Particle size Gas production in mm of mercury Particle Loaf 








range — Unmalted. “ , 1% malt added -—————_, size range volume color* graint 
microns 4hr. 6hr. 8hr. 24hr, 4hr. Ghr 8hr.  24hr. — = — = 
Flour 306 333 366 535 499 595 666 1050 125-150 + gan “a 
125-150 is she i“ ney one Px Re ve 105-125 175 S4cy 78-0 
105-125 209 222 238 339 381 442 500 928 88-105 775 85cy 81-c 
88-105 221 238 252 352 408 473 523 $46 74-88 775 aon Ke 
74-88 232 251 267 379 415 481 533 896 boa ph a sh 
61-74 224 241 255 362 408 473 523 874 46-53 920 rt cied 56.6 
53-61 227 242 257 351 418 476 538 889 38-46 ia ‘e as 
46-53 250 266 284 386 440 501 , 557 891 0-38 610 78cy 15-0 
38-46 290 309 330 447 470 545 602 926 0-105 785 78cy 86-0 
0-38 417 462 506 682 495 697 821 1141 38-1504 805 80cy 87-0 
0-105* 320 351 385 561 503 603 672 1055 38-1058 835 80cy 88-0 
38-150t 242 267 277 383 422 480 532 840 *Crumb color—cy=creamy yellow; cw=creamy white. 
38-105¢ 243 265 279 387 433 505 555 861 _ fPexture-grain—o=open; c=close. 


*Flour with only the largest particles (105-1504) removed. 
+Flour with only the smallest particles (0-384) removed. 
tFlour with the largest and smallest particles removed. 


the susceptibility of the flour parti- 
cles to enzyme attack. With a de- 
crease in size of the flour particle, the 
susceptibility of the particles to en- 
zyme attack becomes greater. The 
0-38 micron fraction showed the high- 
est rate of gas production in both 
unmalted and malted fractions. This 
is probably due to a concentration of 
starch granules, some of which are 
ruptured and therefore are highly 
suspectible to enzyme action. 


Varinogram and Mixogram Curves 


The relation of granulation to 
farinogram and mixogram curve data 
is given in Table 2. Only small differ- 
ences between curves are noted ex- 
cept for the finest 0-38 micron frac- 
tion. Since the protein content of a 
flour is one of the most important 
factors in determining the farinogram 
and mixogram patterns, the low pro- 
tein content of the 0-38 micron frac- 
tion accounts for the poor curve pro- 
duced. The mixograms gradually in- 
crease in height as the particle size 
decreases, as shown by the area under 
the curves. This curve rise is attrib- 
uted to a protein increase. There is 
also a general trend for the water 
absorption to increase with a decrease 
in the size of the particle. This can 
be attributed to an increased protein 
content and to the greater amount 
of surface area exposed as the par- 
ticle size decreases. The valorimeter 
value for each curve showed little re- 
lation to particle size, however, on 
the flours from which the coarsest 
particles, finest particles, and both 
coarsest (105-1504) and the finest 
(0-384) particles had been removed, 
the value of the curve is markedly 
increased. 

Specific Gravity 

The basis upon which the air elu- 
triation principle is founded is that 
the same specific gravity exists for 
all particle sizes of flour. Thus a 
change of air velocity is required to 
remove the different sized particles 
having a uniform specific gravity. 
Careful determination of the specific 
gravities of all particle sizes of flour 
showed that very little difference 
exists among them. 


Baking Results 


A comparison of the loaves of bread 
baked from the various fractions is 
shown in Figure 8, with a -summary 
of the baking data given in Table 4. 

Perhaps the most important char- 
acteristic sought in a loaf of bread 
is loaf volume, assuming that the 
loaf grain and texture are good. Since 
loaf volume is directly related to the 
protein content of the flour, the loaf 
volume is low for the coarse flour 
fractions whose protein content is 
low. An incréase in loaf volume is 
obtained as the protein content in- 
creases, or as the flour particle size 
decreases, (Fig. 7). 

The largest flour particles had the 
lowest protein content, and produced 
shell-topped bread of poor volume 
and appearance. The smallest flour 
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Table 4—Relation of Flour Particle Size to Baking Data 
Crumb 


Texture 


tFlour with only the largest particles (105-1504) removed. 
{Flour with only the smallest particles (0-384) removed. 
§Flour with the largest and the smallest particles removed. 





Break and shred 
appearance 




















Good 


Poor, half shell top 
Poor, half shell top 
Poor, half shell top 
Fair, partially shell top 
Good 

Good 


Very poor, half shell top 
Fair to good 
Fair to good 
Fair to good 
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hit leadling bakers day ABOUT MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


“We like the protection... | « 


Albert S. Schmidt, 
Vice-President in Charge of Production, 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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economy...convenience 
that Multiwalls provide” 


Says ALBERT S. SCHMIDT, 


Vice-President in Charge of Production: 


“When we changed to multiwall paper bags we took 
another step to assure that our flour is delivered to 
us clean and pure because Multiwalls help protect 
against contamination and infestation. 


“We like the protection, as well as the economy 


and convenience that Multiwalls provide.” 
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particles (46-53 microns) produced 
bread of largest volume with good 
grain and texture and excellent color. 
The larger flour particles produced 
bread with a creamy colored crumb, 
which indicates a higher concentra- 
tion of the carotin pigments. 

The flours with the coarsest and 
finest and coarsest (105-150) and 
finest (0-384) particles removed pro- 
duced loaves superior to those ob- 
tained from the original flour, and 
compared favorably with the 46-53 
micron fraction whose high protein 
content produced the best loaf. 

A commercial hard wheat flour was 
separated by means of Tyler wire 
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sieves and by air elutriation into 12 
different well defined flour particle 
size groups. Chemical and physical 
tests performed upon the various 
fractions showed a wide range in 
characteristics, due primarily to the 
size of the flour particles. An increase 
of ash, protein, water absorption, 
gassing power, area under mixogram 
curves, and loaf volume was found, 
with a decrease in the size of the 
flour particles to the lower limit of 
existing flour particles, or approxi- 
mately 38 microns. The 0-38 micron 
fraction size was composed largely of 
free starch granules with a slight 
overlap of the very finest flour par- 


ticles, resulting in a fraction of low 
protein, low viscosity, reduced area 
under mixogram curve, and less loaf 
volume. This same fraction was high 
in ash. 


Ash an Inferior Yardstick 


Protein content was the dominant 
factor influencing the quality of each 
fraction of the flour, and the ash con- 
tent was shown to be an inferior 
yardstick of flour quality measure- 
ment. Bread baked from the flour 
fractions high in protein content were 
scored to be of excellent quality, al- 
though these fractions were compara- 
tively high in ash content. : 
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Gas production measurements indi- 
cated that enzyme distribution was 
practically uniform throughout the 
various flour fractions and gas pro- 
duction increased with a decrease in 
particle size. 

The carotinoid pigments are ap- 
parently concentrated in the coarser 
flour particles, since the finer par- 
ticles produce a bread loaf whose 
color is creamy white. 

Removal of the finest (0-38) and 
the coarsest (105-1504) particles from 
flour enhanced greatly the remaining 
portion of the sample. The improved 
quality is not due to the more uni- 
form granulation of the flour, but 
to the increased protein content of 
the sample, which results from the 
removal of the fine and coarse par- 
ticles. 

The specific gravities remained the 
same for all particle size fractions. 

Baking tests on each fraction were 
closely related to flour quality as 
determined by the various physical 
and chemical tests. 

The relationship of particle size to 
ash and protein is indicative of the 
zonal source of these particles. Mor- 
ris, Alexander and Pascoe (1946), re- 
moved various zones of endosperm 
from the wheat kernel (hard red 
winter wheat) by using a dentist drill 
and found that the innermost zone 
produced ‘a flour whose ash and pro- 
tein contents were lower than any 
other zone (Fig. 9). As the zones 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF BRUSH HALF OF KERNEL 


Fig. 9—Portion of wheat kernel in- 
cluded in various fractions. Central 
zone: (a) “center over crease,” (b) 
“center in cheek,” (c) cheek, (d) en- 
dosperm next to crease, (e) outer 
endosperm, (x) line of separation be- 
tween crease and outer portions of 
peripheral zone and bran fractions. 
(From Morris, Alexander and Pascoe, 
1946.) 


radiated out toward the bran coat, 
the flours increased in their ash and 
protein contents. Thus, conclusions 
drawn from this study indicate that 
the largest flour particles originated 


| in the innermost zone of the endo- 


sperm, while succeeding smaller par- 
ticles came from zones as they ra- 


i diated out toward the peripheral lay- 


er. Apparently the innermost zone 
was more vitreous, remaining in 
larger particles. Wheat tempering or 
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conditioning must influence to a 
large extent the granularity of a 
flour because of the existing rela- 
tion of particle size and zonal origin. 

Air separation of stock in the mill- 
ing process can assume a greater role 
for the selection of flour endosperm 
of improved quality. Air separation 
can eliminate the starchy, low pro- 
tein, high ash material which tends 
to lower the baking quality of a flour. 
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Wheat Improvement 


(Continued from page 4a) 


of all the wheat produced in Ne- 
braska is of accepted quality varie- 
ties approved by millers and bakers. 


Several Benefits Cited 


“We are extremely anxious to de- 
velop a more extensive and better 
organized plan of coordinating our 
work with the cereal chemists,” Mr. 
Swinbank said. A comprehensive pro- 
gram of collaborative tests would re- 
sult in several benefits, he added, 
listing the following: Uniform pro- 
cedure in mill laboratories, chemists 
and millers would know the charac- 
teristics of the new varieties and 
know what performance to expect 
when those varieties go into com- 
mercial production, mill chemists 
would exert a strong influence in 
selecting varieties to be released by 
experiment stations, and finally, the 
mills’ grain buyers could be given con- 
siderable guidance in the selection 
of grain from different areas of pro- 
duction to meet the particular needs 
of their mills. 

Mr. Soder briefly reviewed the 
progress that his association has 
made in the short time that it has 
been organized and said that the 
assistance of the cereal chemists is 
essential in any successful wheat im- 
provement program. 


Grain Standards Revision Needed 

Mr. Dines, in his address, said that 
there is a “crying need” for revision 
of the U.S. grain grading standards 
as they relate to the wheat crop. 

“The grain standards were written 
at a time when only a very few lim- 
ited number of varieties existed,” he 
said, “and these varieties were all 
recognized high quality types so that 
the present outmoded grading system 
was, at that time, entirely accept- 
able.” 

The grain standards do not give 
any indication of the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of the different wheats, 
Mr. Dines pointed out. “We cannot 
expect anything but confusion as far 
as the grain dealer and miller is con- 
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cerned as long as our grain grades 
give little indication of the quality 
of the wheat being purchased,” he 
asserted. 

Dr. W. G. Schrenk of the college 
chemistry department reported on 
the mineral analysis of Kansas 
wheats. In his studies, Turkey, Black- 
hull and Tenmarq wheats grown in 
13 widely separated Kansas locations 
were used. Three successive crops 
were included in the samples. Dr. 
Schrenk said that the varieties do 
not show significant differences in 
mineral content, that the localities 
in which the wheat is grown has the 
greatest influence upon its composi- 
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tion and total ash content, that ash 
and protein were related—western 
Kansas wheat was higher in protein 
and also higher in ash than wheats 
produced in eastern Kansas. 

The higher ash content observed 
in wheats from certain locations was 
not due to an increase in any one of 
the major constituents of the ash, 
Dr. Schrenk said, but due rather to 
an increased amount of each of the 
major elements. 

The following constitutents of the 
ash were determined in the research 
project; potassium, phosphorus, cal- 
cium, magnesium, iron, copper, man- 
ganese’ and sodium. Those elements 
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account for more than 90% of the to- 
tal ash in wheat, Dr. Schrenk said. 
The analyses were made with the use 
of a spectrophotometer and also by 
quantitative chemical tests. 

The chemist said in the course of 
his-.address that the Kansas Indus- 


trial Development Commission was 


sponsoring a research project to study 
the use of cereal grasses as a source 
of dehydrated leaf meal for the pro- 
duction of protein supplements in 
poultry feeds. He said that prelim- 
inary studies indicated that wheat 
cut before it reaches the jointing 
stage is a good source of protein. 
Dr. Max Milner, a member of the 
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milling industry department staff, re- 
ported upon research now in progress 
in a study of canine hysteria induced 
by diets including artificially ma- 
tured flour. His report was a review 
of the literature. He said that scien- 
tists have been able to reproduce 
results obtained with dogs, but that 
other animal species did not respond. 

R. I. Throckmorton, director of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and dean of the school of agri- 
culture, was a speaker at the lunch- 
eon held in the college cafeteria. He 
said that it has been a “long, long 
time” since soil and moisture condi- 
tions at this season of the year were 
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so poor for the next year’s hard win- 
ter wheat crop. Subsoil moisture has 
been depleted and the Great Plains 
and that area’s rainfall during the 
past two months has been negligible. 
Farmers have delayed sowing the 
crop because of the lack of surface 
moisture necessary to germinate the 
seed and establish the wheat plants, 
he said. 

John A. Johnson a milling school 
staff member, and Byron S. Miller, 
a member of the staff of the federal 
hard winter wheat: quality laboratory 
at Manhattan, reported on two re- 
lated studies of high levels of alpha- 
amylase in baking. Mr. Johnson’s re- 


port dealt with the evaluation of the 
effect of alpha-amylase from various 
sources and Mr. Miller discussed 
proteolysis in straight and sponge 
doughs. Their reports will be pub- 
lished in detail in a future issue of 
Cereal Chemistry, official publication 
of the AACC. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling industry department, pre- 
sided at the meeting which was at- 
tended by more than 100 chemists. 
A majority of the group remained in 
Manhattan Saturday evening to see 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College foot- 
ball team defeat the Kansas State 
College team 12-0. 
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Sctuce 1878 


Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It’. Have you tried us 
lately? 
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ESSMUELLER SERVICE 


Bragging? No, we don’t think so. First, because our record, 
during the past 69 years, proves that we must render something 
“different” in the way of service or we wouldn’t be in business 


today! 


That in itself we think, qualifies our right to say, “You Can’t 


Beat our Service.” 


Then of course, there’s the question of facilities and “abilities”, 
and with two great plants equipped with the latest machinery and 
staffed with mechanics especially trained for millwright work— 
well, it’s just a natural conclusion that we can fulfill every promise 
we make and we’re still waiting to be checked up om that statement. 


We Invite YOUR Inquiries 


Tee ESSMUELLER 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


October 14, 1947 





Employee Cooperation 





(Continued from page 6a) 


supervisor as the program is one of 
education to accomplish the objec- 
tive. 

Since each foreman and supervisor 
is capable of and is interested in 
carrying responsibilities, I recommend 
that each department head and his 
staff of foremen and employees be 
assigned the responsibility of keep- 
ing their particular departments up 
to an agreed standard of cleanliness 
and sanitation, using accepted means 
of control and fumigants. 

Contests may be worked out be- 
tween departments with the results 
currently on display on a housekeep- 
ing bulletin board. 

A housekeeping inspection commit- 
tee, composed of members of the su- 
pervisory group, should be set up. 
The committee (usually composed of 
two men) should be chosen from sep- 
arate departments and rotated every 
one or two months with replacement 
members so arranged that a new 
committee man will always work with 
an experienced inspector. 

Forms should be provided for the 
inspectors to fill out in order to fa- 
cilitate the inspection and to provide 
a record for the department head 
and superintendent. 

Inspection for infestation should 
probably be put on a different basis 
than that suggested for proper house- 
keeping. It requires more diligence 
and “know how” to go through a 
plant when infestation and rodents 
are principals sought. To do this job 
correctly a trained inspector must 
be responsible—one who not only 
knows where and when to inspect, 
but who can recommend treatment. 
Here again it is necessary to provide 
the proper forms for quickly and ac- 
curately recording the conditions of 
the machines and places inspected. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the necessity of following up on any 
inspection. While everyone has good 
intentions the results are not al- 
ways productive. 

If you have safety meetings at your 
plant this provides an excellent me- 
dium for getting the program over 
to the employees. 

The use of the plant bulletin 
boards can effectively be used by the 
superintendent to reach the- em- 
ployees in addition to working 
through the supervisory staff. Sug- 
gestions for general plant improve- 
ment may be made, policies outlined 
and comments relative to objectives. 
Likewise, when a department has 
made noticeable improvements a note 
of commendation will do no harm. 
Everyone likes to be told that he 
is doing a good job. 

Pictures taken and posted of “Be- 
fore and After” always are impres- 
sive. Since everything is relative 
it is well to pictorially depict the 
progress made. 

Regardless of the size of the plant 
and the number of employees the 
success you have in perpetually keep- 
ing your plant in good shape will in 
a large measure be in direct propor- 
tion to your ability to create interest. 





Central States Millers 





(Continued from page 5a) 


of plant morale among employees. 
“There seems to be a lack of ambi- 
tion or a lack of the proper employee 
attitude,” he observed, adding that 
the production departments have not 
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kept pace with changing problems in 
onnel management. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Bow- 
man told the millers and chemists 
that prospects are good for continued 
flour sales. He had just returned 


from New York and Washington and 


said that indications are that the 
federal government will consider flour 
instead of wheat in its food export 


program. 


Soft Wheat Improvement 

Dr. C. H. Cutler of the depart- 
ment of agronomy, Purdue Univer- 
sity, announced the introduction of a 
new variety of soft red winter wheat 
to be known as Vigo. The new va- 
riety, he said, has resistance to leaf 
rust, and smut and is more winter- 
hardy than other leading varieties. 
He recommended it for production in 
the northern half of Indiana and said 
that the new variety “should team 
up well with Fairfield” for Indiana 
wheat producers. 

The remainder of Dr. Cutler’s ad- 
dress was devoted to a review of the 
wheat improvement program in In- 
diana and a detailed discussion of the 
problems facing plant breeders in 
the development of acceptable varie- 
ties of wheats. 

Howard Simmons, chief chemist, 
Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, gave a report of the new 
soft winter wheat crop and said that 
it is lower in ash and slightly higher 
in moisture content, as compared 
with the 1946 crop. The protein con- 
tent of soft red wheat flours, he said, 
averages from 7.75 to 8.40%. The 
white wheat flour proteins average 
from 7.0 to 7.5%, with cake flours 
running from one half to three quar- 
ters percent lower. 

The viscosity results are about the 
same as last year, Mr. Simmons said 
and for some flours the viscosity may 
run a little higher. The bulk of the 
soft red wheat flours, he said, will 
run between 60 and 70°. 

Cake flours produced from the new 
crop wheat, he said, are of good qual- 
ity. He recommended that bakers use 
from 1 to 2% less moisture in their 
cakes, however, because of the higher 
than average natural moisture con- 
tent of the flour this year. Absorp- 
tion on family flours milled from the 


new crop wheat runs a little less’ 


than last year, he said, adding that 
blending will be necessary when 
stronger family flour is required. 


Report on New Machinery 

A report on improvements in de- 
sign and construction of his com- 
pany’s line of flour milling machinery 
was given by W. C. Kahle of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
He was assisted by George L. 
Smutny, also a member of the Allis- 
Chalmers mill machinery sales staff. 
The two men described, with the 
aid of projection slides, improve- 
ments that have been made in the 
company’s roller mill, purifier, and 
sifter and said that many of the im- 
provements in design in the machines 
exceeded the recommendations made 
by the research committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 


Preventing Mill Fires 
Lockett Nunn, Charles Nunn & 
Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., 
told the millers that a good house- 
keeping program is also a good fire 
Prevention program. His address, 
“Fire Prevention,” consisted of a 
number of recommendations for elim- 
inating fire hazards in flour mills. He 
emphasized that to make a fire pre- 
vention program really effective, a 
number of rules would have to be 
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adopted and enforced in each mill. 

Harry J. Loving, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., and John 
W. Elling, Henkel Flour Mills, De- 
troit, shared in a discussion of the 
baking characteristics of the new 
crop flours. Their report was a more 
detailed discussion of the general sub- 
ject reported upon earlier in the pro- 
gram by Mr. Simmons. 


Describes Cracker Manufacture 


A description of the technical prob- 
lems faced in the manufacture of 
crackers was presented by T. E. 
Hollingshead, Independent Biscuit 
Mfrs. Co., Inc., of Chicago. 


The chemists and millers held 
separate business sessions of the two 
technical societies after the program 
was concluded. The Cincinnati Sec- 
tion of the AACC will be host next 
year for the annual convention of the 
organization and much of their dis- 
cussion was devoted to making pre- 
liminary plans for the meeting. 

The operative millers, at their busi- 
ness session, decided to hold the 
spring meeting of District No. 3 in 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and to invite the 
members of District No. 6 (Michigan) 
to join with District No. 3. The meet- 
ing will be held in April, on a date 
to be decided later. 
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Carl J. Raible, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, Ky. presided at the 
morning session of the joint meeting, 
with Paul W. Hodler, The Kroger 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, in charge of 
the afternoon session. Mr. Raible is 
chairman of the operatives’ group and 
Mr. Hodler is chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Section of the AACC. 

The meeting was well attended, 
with a total registration of 102. Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive secretary of 
the AOM, and Dr. John A Shellen- 
berger, head of the milling industry 
department, Kansas State College, 
were guests. 





ELIABILITY 


The summary of all commendable qualities is 
reliability. The friend we can always count 
on, and the bolting cloth that always delivers 


economy, durability and capacity, is reliable. 


More millers rely on SWISS SILK to bolt 


their fine products than on any other bolting 


medium and this has been going on, not just for 


years, but for over a century ... sure proof that 


you can rely on SWISS SILK. 


SWISS SILK 








BODMER 
DUFOUR 


EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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Proper nourishment 


is essential in order 


to maintain full health and vigor. 


When millers enrich flour, they 
add significant quantities of thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin and iron 
—nutrients needed daily for full 
health and vigor. 

“VEXTRAM”, Winthrop’s flour- 
enrichment mixture, offers the 
easy, economical way to enrich 
flour to Government Standards. 
All nutrients are supplied in accu- 
rately controlled premixed form. 


Enriched flour has added nutti- 


tive value. 
WW 
aati 


Address inquiries to: 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


And merchandising authorities 
agree that nutritive value today is 
one of the most important factors 
in the marketing of food products. 

Now—four special formulas of 
‘““VEXTRAM” for Degermed Corn 
Grits and Corn Meal—to meet 
Federal Standards. 


Use Oxzylite*for economical, 
superior flour bleaching. 


TRIDEE*Winthrop’s brand of 
vitamin D3 for poultry feeds. 


yee 


DO eres FOR 


I. 
2. 


= ing—excellent dispersion. 


“VEXTRAM” 


OFFERS THESE 
PLUS ADVANTAGES 


THE ORIGINAL STARCH 
BASE CARRIER}— MINIMUM 
INCREASE OF ASH CONTENT. 


pH control assures stability; 
minimum vitamin potency 
loss. 


Free flowing—uniform feed- 


4 Uniform particle size of in- 
a gredients and carriers. 


| 


tCombination of starch base 
carriers developed and first 
used by Winthrop Chemical 
Co., Inc. (Patent Applied 
For). 
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Stocked for quick delivery at Rensselaer (N.Y.), Chicago, Kansas = (Mo.), St. Louis, Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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WINTHROP’S B OF FLOUR BLEACH 
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INVESTIGATE—THE FLOUR BLEACH OF TODAY! 


Use OXYLITE in your present equipment— 
No Changes in Procedure Necessary ! 


In OXYLITE*, Winthrop offers optimum color removal. 


millers a superior bleaching agent OyyTITE is produced by an or- 
due to a New Manufactur ing Proc- ganization thoroughly experienced 
ess (patent applied for). in the synthesis of organic 
Millers'in every important Flour chemicals. 

State endorse every claim made for Consult our technically- 


OXYLITE. trained representatives on 


It takes less OXYLITE to obtain Bleaching and Enrichment. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. i 170 Varick Street, New York 13, 'N. Y. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY: RENSSELAER (WN. Y.), CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY (M0.), ST. LOUIS, DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA. 
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Observations on Dust Collection 


From an Engineer’s Notebook 


Cyclone Collectors vs. Cloth Filters 


* * 


HE need of more efficient air 

i filters for use in flour mills is 

readily admitted by most mill- 

ers and others interested in the im- 

provement of dust control. Air filters, 

however, are not a cure-all and judg- 

ment must be used in their applica- 
tion. 

There are three principal methods 





By Roy E. Gorgen 
_ The Day Company 
* * * 
of cleaning the air that is discharged 
from dust control fans. They are (1) 


Centrifugal separators of the cyclone 
type, (2) air filters using various 


* * * 


types of cloth as the particle remov- 
ing medium, and (3) air scrubbers 
which use water as the cleaning me- 
dium. 

As the application of scrubbers is 
limited for grain elevators and flour 
mills, that type of cleaner need not 
be discussed here. The centrifugal 
and filter types of air cleaners, how- 





It’s a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 
of 1947, are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They consider 
vitamins of great importance. The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. 


You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health: By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 
prominently on your packages. 








MEMO TO MILLERS: 


Make your enrichment complete by in- 
cluding all your brands of family flour, 
farina, corn meal and corn grits. And 
be sure that the enriching premix you 
use contains ‘Roche’ vitamins. 








people buy more bread and more wheat 


cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


7 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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ever, have definite places in this dis- 
cussion, so let us consider their ap- 
plications, advantages and disadvant- 
ages. 

The cyclone type of cleaner, as the 
name implies, depends upon cyclonic 
action for its cleaning. The entering 
air, traveling at rather high veloci- 
ties, tends to throw the heavier par- 
ticles of dust to the outside, thus 
separating them from the air stream. 
The cleaner air then spirals up the 
inner stack and escapes while the 
dust is discharged out the bottom of 
the cone. There are various designs 
of cyclones—those made by obsolete 
rule-of-thumb methods — and others 
designed for high efficiency, having 
patented internal skimmers for sec- 
ondary separation and horizontal dis- 
charges for maintaining the cyclonic 
action through the internal stack. 
The Day Dual-Clone is an example 
of this latter type. 

No centrifugal separator will func- 
tion at its greatest efficiency unless 
carefully selected for the cubic feet 
of air to be handled and to maintain 
efficient separation this air volume 
must remain constant. For widely 
fluctuating air volumes, a cyclone 
type of collector is not a good choice 
if efficient separation is required. 
Some millers have perhaps heard 
some one remark that because he 
wanted a good cyclone, he ordered 
one much larger than recommended. 
Actually this is one of the worst mis- 
takes that can be made in selecting 
cyclone separators. If much too large, 
the cyclonic action disappears and the 
cyclone becomes nothing more than 
an expansion chamber. 

Dust created in the milling proc- 
ess, from the cleaning house to the 
packer is one of the most difficult to 
separate because of the light density 
and microscopically small particles, 
so special care should be used in 
selecting cyclone type separators. 

An efficient cyclone can be used to 
advantage where: 

1. Reasonably efficient separation 
is satisfactory. 

2. Low first cost is desired. 

3. Low maintenance cost is desired. 

4. Discharging building air to at- 
mosphere is not objectionable as in 
some heated buildings. 

5. Small percentage of fine dust 
discharged does not create a nuisance. 

It is not to be economically sound 
to install anything but cyclones in 
most of the terminal elevators that 
are not heated and are usually lo- 
cated in industrial areas along rail- 
road sidings. 

It is often possible to locate cy- 
clones high in the air so the fine dust 
(smoke) discharged dissipates over a 
very large area and is not a nuisance. 
Sometimes several collectors can dis- 
charge into a stack which in turn ex- 
hausts above the roof tops. 


Only Filters Near 100% Efficient 


Where 100% separation is desired 
the best bet is to install industrial 
type air filters. Actually filters are 
not 100% efficient but can be consid- 
ered so for all practical purposes. 

There have been on the market for 
many years a great many well de- 
signed and well built industrial air 
filters. These filters, however, have 
their limitations. They were designed 
primarily for industries such as 
foundries, cement plants, etc., where 
the dust is very abrasive as well as 
fine. In most of these industries con- 
tinuous automatic operation is not re- 
quired as they shut down about ev- 
ery four hours for lunch periods, etc. 
at which time the filter can be vi- 
brated for cleaning the cloth. 

‘The filters now on the market can 
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pe furnished for continuous auto- 
matic service, a primary requirement 
for the milling industry, but have 
three distinct disadvantages. 

1. High first cost. About twice the 
usual filter area is required as they 
must shut off an entire section of the 
filter for periodically shaking down 
the dust. 

2. High maintenance costs because 
of all the controls, valves, etc., needed 
to operate them continuously. 

3. Fluctuating resistance. When a 
large section of the filter is shut off 
for cleaning all of the load must be 
carried in the sections left in use. 
This increases the resistance through 
the cloth left in operation thus re- 
sulting in a drop in air volume. This 
is bad practice in the milling field 
where air conditions must” remain 
constant. 

4. Because these filters were de- 
signed primarily for abrasive dusts 
the air stream usually enters at. or 
near the bottom of the filter, drop- 
ping the heavier particles into the hop- 
pers. The air then rises, depositing 
the fines on the cloth. The air stream 
and pressure make it difficult for the 
light dust from the cloth to drop in- 
to the hopper because of the opposed 
travel of air and dust. 

5. Within most of the present fil- 
ters are flat surfaces which stimulate 
infestation. 

There are some filters being used in 
Europe in the milling field which ap- 
proach the answer but from what I 
have seen in literature, pictures, etc., 
these are very crude affairs although 
they do incorporate some noteworthy 
features. 

Engineers of the Day company feel 
the real answer to this problem is a 
filter designed especially for the mill- 
ing field incorporating such features 
as: 
1. Automatic continuous operation 
without shutting off sections of the 
filter. 

2. Parallel flow between air and 
dust. 


3. Constant back pressure result- - 


ing in constant air volume. 

4. Efficient filtering medium. 

5. No ledges for infestation. 

6. Minimum floor space. 

7. Reasonable first cost. 

7. Low maintenance costs. 

Understanding; the needs of the 
milling industry and having spent 66 
years in the design and installation 
of dust control systems for this indus- 
try we of the Day organization: feel 
it our duty to satisfy this need. We 
have, therefore, turned our engineer- 
ing department loose on this problem 
with instructions to create the most 
efficient and practical air filter pos- 
sible for the milling industry. The 
result will be forthcoming soon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Registration of 
Food Research 


HE Food and Nutritio# Board of 
the National Researeti Council 
has established a register of all 
food and nutrition research projects 
in progress in the U.S. The register— 
first of its kind in the food industry— 
will list individual research studies 
under way in private industry, gov- 
ernment agencies, universities, foun- 
dations, trade associations, etc. 
Projects listed will be indexed to 
reveal the type of research under- 
taken, whether it involves food tech- 
nology, chemistry, physiology, biology 
or basic economic studies. 
The Food and Nutrition Board de- 
cided to start the register about two 
months ago and it reports that more 
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than a thousand research projects 
have been cataloged in that time — 
most of those registered being under 
government supervision or being con- 
ducted cooperatively. The total is ex- 
pected to be more than ten thou- 
sand. 

The amount of information ob- 
tained regarding each project will 
vary according to the willingness of 
the individual sponsor to furnish the 
information. Plans include making 
the register available to any person 
with a legitimate interest in the in- 
formation. Food manufacturers and 
others who may not want to reveal 


Bulk Flour $ 


BULK STORAGE of flour in DAY Standard galvanized or 
stainless steel blending and storage bins cuts packing costs 


trade secrets can gain protection in 
two ways. First, they can report only 
that information that they want to 
put on public record; second, the 
Food and Nutrition Board expects to 
set up classified fields that would be 
protected from public scrutiny ac- 
cording to the restrictions put on the 
information by the company that sup- 
plied it. 

The board also is compiling a di- 
rectory or roster of scientific and 
technical personnel engaged in food 
and nutrition research. 

The Food and Nutrition Board is 
studying the feasibility of setting up 
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the records on punch cards to make 
quickly available complete informa- 
tion on the extent of research under 
way in a particular field. 

Plans also provide for a continuing 
review of the register of research 
projects to keep it as up-to-date as 
possible. Dr. Charles Glen King, 
scientific director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the program. 

Milling companies that are con- 
ducting research projects, either in 
nutrition or in the development of 
new food products, will be invited 
to register those projects. 


PACKING COSTS 


with 
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because you can do all “daylight” packing and loading. Here. 


is how you save: 


1, Boosts worker output— ALL packing on day shift. 

2, Eliminates premium pay. No night shift or overtime. 

3. Maintains flour uniformity. Allows accurate laboratory 
control over blending and packing. 

4, Eliminates shutdowns of whole mill due to packing 
troubles. (Packing department can operate independently. ) 

5. Permits long, continuous runs on same wheat mix, or 
immediate packing for special orders. 

6. Allows easy handling of special flours, thus making 


new sales outlets available. 


7. Provides insect—and rodent-free storage... allows 


holding of certain grades for more favorable markets. 


DAY.constructed blending and storage bins have a severe- 
pitch hopper which prevents bridging. Heavy hopper fins and 
feet carry the entire bin load. Bins shipped in easily-handled 
sections, gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly... no 
field riveting, soldering or welding. Standard sizes 4’ to 8’ in 
diameter; additional sizes built to your specifications. Bins with 
lesser pitch hoppers available for more free-flowing materials. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMPLETE DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS +* DUAL-CLONE DUST 
COLLECTORS «+ VACUUM TYPE BAG CLEANERS + EXHAUST 
FANS « MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING AND LEG CASINGS 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost estimates. 


E34 822 3rd AVENUE N.E. °¢ 


Other Plants at Kansas City, Mo. & Ft. William, Ont. - 


No obligation. 


A 


forage Bins 
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MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Representatives in principal cities 
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in Short Course at Columbus, Ohio 


NE hundred and twenty mill 
superintendents, managers and 
operatives from three states 
registered for the millers’ short 
course held at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 
12-13, and spent two days discussing 
sanitation problems connected with 
the milling of flour and other cereal 
products. Mill sanitation, fumigation, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mill Sanitation Program Outlined 


insect and rodent control, detection 
of extraneous materials in milled 
products, grain storage and mill mod- 
ernization were some of the subjects 
on the program. The meeting was 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Ohio Millers State Assn., the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and the 
Millers National Federation. A keen 


interest was manifested in all phases 
of the program. 

In opening the school, J. R. Green, 
secretary-treasurer of the Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio, pointed out 
that the public is demanding a more 
sanitary handling of foods and that 
all millers are concerned in turning 
out a really clean product. Sanitation 
in the mill is not the only problem 
facing the miller, for much contam- 
ination comes in through the grain 
stream, so the farmer and the eleva- 
tor man can do much to help solve 
the problem. He said, however, the 
millers must take the lead in carry- 





Lakers Arent 


MAGICIANS 


_.. they need 














There is no magic in producing the finest baked 
goods with Columbia Flour Blend, a “bicarb” 
that blends perfectly with flours to give just the 
right raising power. - Its correct particle size, 
made to precise standards, and free-flowing prop- 
erties enable it to be blended perfectly to make 
self-rising flours that produce uniform dough 
mixes and better baked goods. 

Flour Blend is a special blend of Columbia 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. : - 


BOSTON + CLEVELAND - NEW YORK + CINCINNATI - 


COLUMBIA 


PAINT - GLASS : 
G 


PIiTItsaeavr @ 


8T. LOUIS - MINNEAPOLIS - 


CHEMICALS - 


Se Se a 


U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate. Available in a variety of sieve speci- 
fications . . . either powdered or granular . . . to 
meet baking and milling industry needs. In- 
formation concerning your specific requirements 
will be furnished promptly on request. 

Try Flour Blend and see why it is so popular 
with makers of the best flours. Columbia U.S.P. 
Sodium Bicarbonate is also available. 


+ CHICAGO - 


PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + 8AN FRANCISCO 


CHEMICALS 


BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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ing on a continuous program of edu- 
cation, which was the_ reason for 
meetings such as this school being 
held. 

Millers Favor Program 


Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, chairman of the 
sessions, said he felt that most mill- 
ers try to have a clean mill but that 
some of them are not familiar with 
all phases of the subject and do not 
realize their obligations in this re- 
spect. 

The federal government takes a 
hand in this matter of producing clean 
food products, and K. L. Milstead, 
chief of the Cincinnati station of the 
Food and Drug Administration, ex- 
plained how the federal food and 
drug act applies to the milling in- 
dustry. 

Federal Laws Explained 


“The federal law was enacted,” he 
said, “to prevent the shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of adulterated 
foods, drugs, devices and cosmetics. 
All food shipped in interstate com- 
merce must comply with the law. If 
all the food you manufacture and sell 
is consumed within the state where 
it is produced, then you are not sub- 
ject to the federal law, but you are 
subject to comparable state laws. If, 
on the other hand, you ship one bag 
or any amount of flour or corn meal, 
or any food across a state line, then 
you are doing an interstate business 
and you must comply with the feder- 
al law.” 

In explaining the conditions under 
which flour and corn meal can be 
classed as insanitary, he quoted from 
the law to the effect that “food shall 
be deemed adulterated, if it consists 
in whole or in part of any filth, putrid 
or decomposed substance, or if it is 
otherwise unfit for food; or if it has 
been prepared, packed or held under 
insanitary conditions, whereby it may 
become contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may be rendered injurious 
to health.” 

He went on to explain that the law 
carries with it certain penalties for 
violation, including seizure of the 
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PRIZE CATCH—L. E. Collier, gen- 
eral superintendent of Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston, Texas, promises that 
he will use deep-sea tackle the next 
time he goes fishing in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Shown with Mr. Collier in 
the picture is a 44-lb. drum fish that 
he caught recently, using a standard 
casting rod, reel and an 18-Ib. test 
line. He landed the fish after play- 
ing tug-of-war with it for about 20 
hour. 
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3191 CASITAS AVENUE LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


ie" Nala up in Mixing- 
\S4 with MERCHEN FEEDERS 


If you're mixing, blending or feeding grain or other dry material, you know 
the importance of correct quantities—know that errors mean costly losses 
of raw materials, or spoiled finished product—and you'll want to know, too, 
that with Merchen Powered Scale Feeders such “mix ups” aren‘t possible. 

Feeding accurately and dependably BY WEIGHT, Merchen Feeders— 
available in sizes from ounces to tons per minute—allow no room for error 
of judgment. The scale does the calculating and at the end of the run a 
register indicates the totdl amount fed during the period. 

Why not try a Powered Scale Feeder in a tough spot in your mill? Prove . 
on the job that feeding BY WEIGHT with easy-to- 
operate Merchen Feeders is the economical, 
dependable answer to your blending and 
feeding problems. Your W & T 
Representative will be glad to 
assist you in making a trial. 
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product, fines and imprisonment. He 
cited a number of instances of viola- 
tions as illustrating what the inspec- 
tors of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration look for and find in mills that 
are careless in their operations. 


“Impossible” Not Expected 


“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does not expect the impossible,” 
Mr. Milstead declared, “and we are 
aware of some of the problems with 
which you have to contend,” but he 
said “it is your responsibility which 
you must accept, to provide yourself 
with clean, sound raw materials and 
to process them in a clean plant and 
package the product in clean contain- 
ers. When you have done this, then 
you need have no fear of shipping 
your products any place you please.” 

He urged millers to inspect their 
plants and correct insanitary condi- 
tions and not wait until after the fed- 
eral inspectors have come in and 
found violations for which penalties 
must be imposed. 


Use of Black Light 


The laboratory methods used in 
determining the presence of extrane- 
ous materials in cereal products, par- 
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ticularly corn meal and flour, were 
discussed and explained by Howard 
M. Simmons, chief chemist of the 
Mid-West Laboratories, Columbus. By 
the use of ultraviolet light, commonly 
called black light, certain contaminat- 
ing materials that find their way into 
cereal products are fluorescent and 
are thus easily detected. He suggest- 
ed that a portable black light could 
possibly be used to good advantage 
around the flour mill or bakeshop. 
Mr. Simmons explained other labor- 
atory tests in some detail, illustrat- 
ing his talk with lantern slides. He 
pointed out that one of the most es- 
sential aids in this connection is to 
be able to recognize fragments, such 


as insect parts, rodent hairs, excreta, 
soil, metal, coal, etc. In this, he said 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has been helpful in its various publi- 
cations, prepared slides and prepared 
speeches. 


“Old Mills Need Modernizing” 


Starting with the contention that 
many old mills need modernizing, 
Donald M. Mennel, plant manager of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, 
Ohio, told how his company had im- 
proved a mill that was originally built 
in 1886, rebuilt in 1898, with no im- 
provements made until 1945. It was 
an interesting story of how this plant 
had been modernized by replacing 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


——. 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing of processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
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DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid so!u- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best resu!ts 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-17, St. Clair, Mich 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
og a 





We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own taboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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obsolete machinery, such as sifters, 
separators, dust collectors, packing 
and loading equipment, etc., which 
not only increased the capacity of 
the mill, and improved sanitary con- 
ditions but reduced the labor involved 
in its operation. 

He said his company started its 
improvement on a four-point program 
—more flour, better flour, cheaper 
flour and cleaner flour. He considered 
the latter the most important. 

Mr. Mennel considers creating a 
state of mind among employees of 
great importance; that is, making 
them conscious that the mill is a food 
plant turning out an important food 
product. At the Fostoria mill this has 
been done by changing the pay scale 
according to the responsibility of the 
job and providing for advancement; 
by having key men take an opera- 
tive. milling correspondence course, 
and making certain changes in the 
operating crews. 

Mr. Mennel closed his talk by urg- 
ing millers to get together and stay 
together on this matter of cleanli- 
ness 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: An article pre- 
pared by Mr. Mennel, and telling of 
his company’s modernization pro- 
gram, appeared in the Milling Pro- 
duction Section -of this journal for 
May 12, 1947.) 


Wheat as Infestation Source 


In discussing the care of grain in 
storage, Oscar T. Cook, vice presi- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, declared that in his opinion 80% 
of the insect infestation in mills is 
from the raw. product that comes into 
the mill and does not have its origin in 
the mill itself. The insects originate 
out in the fields and in the farmers’ 
bins and increase and multiply as they 
go through the elevators and on into 
the mill. 

Boxcars are often one of the worst 
offenders, reinfesting clean grain 
shipped in them, Mr. Cook said. He 
urged consistent fumigation of bins, 
cars, elevators and mills, and recom- 
mended chloropicrin as an efficient 
fumigant if used according to direc- 
tions, together with the turning of 
the grain. He also said there are a 
number of other good fumigants on 
the market. At least 75% of the effi- 
cacy of a fumigant is in the method 
with which it is used, he declared. 


Describes Rodent Control Methods 


Methods for controlling rodents 
about mills and elévators was the 
Subject assigned to W. W. Dykstra 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
He pointed out that few persons com- 
Prehend the magnitude of the losses 
caused by rats, citing an instance of 
where a poultryman had lost 8,000 
baby chicks by rats in a three-week 
period, and that research has shown 
that rats consume $61 worth of feed 
Ber 100 birds raised over a nine-month 
Period in infested poultry pens. 
“America’s rat bill would pay a large 
part of the cost of European war re- 
lief,” Mr. Dykstra said. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
conducted numerous studies on the 
habits and characteristics of rats, 
showing how rapidly they multiply 
and how difficult it is to exterminate 
or even control them. However, new 
Poisons and controls have been de- 
veloped resulting in better than 90% 
control with one baiting, if properly 
Carried out on an area basis. 

Material known as “1080,” a war 
development, was recommended by 
the speaker as one of the best poisons, 
being highly acceptable to the rats 
When baited with choice foods and 
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even in plain water. He warned that 
it is extremely dangerous to other 
animals and humans, since it is with- 
out odor, tasteless, highly toxic, with- 
out antidote and possessing unusual 
secondary dangers. Theoretically, one 
ounce of the material will kill about 
20,000 rats or 25,000 dogs or cats. 
A mouse poisoned by 1080 contains 
enough poison in its body to kill a 
full-grown dog. Mr. Dykstra strongly 
advised that this preparation be used 
in plants only by reliable pest control 
operators. . 

Other poisons discussed were 
“Antu,” red squill and zinc phosphide, 
all of which have their merits, but 


“the best poison is no better than 
its bait or carrier,’ Mr. Dykstra as- 
serted. 

Suggestions for trapping and rat- 
proofing buildings were given al- 
though the speaker contended there 
is really no ratproof building, as the 
pests will gnaw their way through 
almost any material, if unmolested 
and provided with food, water and 
shelter. 

A five-point program was suggested 
for rat control: 1. Survey the area to 
determine the extent and cause of 
the infestation. 2. Efficiently carry 
out a thorough clean-up campaign. 
3. Employ reductional methods. 4. 
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Ratproof. 5. Maintain these activities 
on a permanent “area” basis. 

The millers were told they could 
get the personal assistance of a rep- 
resentative of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in setting up community con- 
trol campaigns. 

T. F. Winburn, manager of the In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., Chicago, dis- 
cussed general flour mill fumigation 
and local fumigation, suggesting three 
fumigants—cyanide, methyl bromide 
and chloropicrin—and mentioning the 
conditions under which they are ef- 
fective. 

The results of laboratory tests with 
residual-type insect toxicants were 
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141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Yes, sir, V-90 . . . the unique phosphate crystal with 






a “rain coat”... has really done a selling job 
for your self-rising flour! And here are the 
reasons: 


V-90 phosphate comes in crystals with a 
slowly soluble, moisture resistant coating. 
Because of this coating... © 


V-90 provides controlled leavening action 
... about 85 % of the leavening gas is either en- 
trapped or available for release in the oven! 


V-90 assures superior oven products... lighter, tas- 
tier, more appetizing, more readily digested, every time. 


V-90 protects your product on the shelf . . . long, 
safe life for your self-rising flour when stored in 
the mill, warehouse, or retail store! 


V-90 makes self-rising an all-purpose flour 

. .. makes possible outstanding baking per- 

formance with cakes, muffins, waffles, etc. as 
well as biscuits. 


V-90 helps establish brand preference 
. .. once the housewife has experienced the 
success of baking with V-90 self-rising flour, 
she’ll be a steady customer for keeps! 
These are facts that have been proven by 9 
years of continuous performance. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 
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presented by J. C. Frankenfeld of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. These tests showed 
the effectiveness of DDT in its va- 
rious forms, although the speaker said 
that practical application of some of 
the methods had not as yet been made 
in mills and elevators. 

Carl N. Arnold, superintendent of 
the National Milling branch of the 
National Biscuit Co., Toledo, ex- 
plained the various machines avail- 
able for wheat cleaning in relation to 
insect control and flour contamina- 
tion, and R. L. Graber, Graber Mills, 
Canton, Ohio, and Raymond Boyd, 
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Jr., engineer, U.S. Hoffman Machinery 
Co., New York, discussed vacuum 
cleaning as a means of controlling in- 
sect population in a flour mill. 

Mr. Durham closed the meeting 
with a brief summary of the main 
points brought out by the various 
speakers during the two days. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF’ 





There are two important. differ- 
ences between the U.S. and Cana- 
dian situation regarding mill sanita- 
tion. First, Canadian wheat usually 
free from infestation; second, Cana- 
dian laws do not embrace all aspects 
of food processing. 


More Training 
Urged for Men 
in British Milis 


TWOMEY, chairman of the tech- 
* nical education committee of 
the National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry of 
Great Britain, during the presenta- 
tion of his report at the council’s re- 
cent meeting in London, urged in- 
creased effort be given to technical 
education. 
He said that in no field of activity 
is the vigorous world pressing for- 








Many a manufacturer of prepared mixes has found Monsanto leavening 


agents distinctly helpful in moving his products from grocers’ shelves to the 


home plates of America. This can be a happy experience for you—whether 


you make prepared mixes for pancakes, doughnuts, piecrust, muffins, 


cookies, gingerbread or cake. 


You are invited to consult Monsanto in connection with your formula 
problems. As a helpful service, Monsanto technicians will bake-test your 
product to determine possible improvements—or, if you'd rather make 
your own tests, samples will be sent of Monsanto leavening agents that are 
known for the exceptional quality contributed by Monsanto's elemental 
phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 

Contact the nearest Monsanto office or write to: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri, District Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Montreal, Toronto. 
SERVING 


INDUSTRY... 


WHICH 








SERVES 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 
HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 
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ward with such enterprise as in the 
world of education. The movement in 
Britain in the raising of the school 
age, new set-up of schools—modern, 
technical and grammar—the better 
opportunities provided, the entry of 
boys .to the most exclusive public 
schools in the land, more numerous 
scholarships to universities, the 
greater interest taken in the training 
of teachers, the status and equip- 
ment of technical colleges, the set- 
ting up of committees on various as. 
pects of commercial technological and 
management training, are already 
common knowledge to anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. 

“Never before has such a flood of 
literature emanated from the Minis- 
tries concerned with education,” Mr. 
Twomey said. “Simultaneously, in- 
dustries, regional bodies comprehend- 
ing all industries in a region and in- 
dividual firms have been giving grave 
thought to the question, devising and 
publishing schemes to attract the 
entry of youths of the right calibre.’ 

Referring to technical education in 
the U.S. Mr. Twomey said: 

“In America a vast quantity of lit- 
erature is being published on voca- 
tional training, training within in- 
dustry, training of foremen, and 
training for management. I thought 
I knew something about the latter 
subject until I began to read their 
literature and to realize that right 
human relations at which we all aim 
are capable of founding on principles 
and that management does not lic 
like a kingly sceptre on the desk of 
the manager, but pervades the whole 
organization right down to the com- 
mencing level at which men manage.’ 

“The waters have been disturbed in 
the milling industry in the U\S.,” he 
said, adding that “severe criticism 
has been made of educational meth- 
ods and although they have a flour 
milling college in Kansas, of which 
we are envious, they were told by one 
of their members that America would 
find it difficult to believe the facts of 
the equipment of the College of Mill- 
ing in Moscow.” 

Mr. Twomey complained that no 
progress had been made officially by 
the flour milling industry in regard 
to the recommendations put forward 
at the last meeting but he congratu- 
lated the East Anglian Flour Millers’ 
Assn. of setting up an independent 
scheme of better training of crafts- 
men. It embraces the correspondence 
course of the journal, “Milling,” cov- 
ering two years’ study for interme- 
diate grade of the City & Guilds of 
London Institute. 

The employer pays the fee of 35s. 
for each student providing he stays 
the course. Each employer has ap- 
pointed a “student’s assistant.” Full 
opportunity is provided in each mil! 
to study any part of the process 
Their proposal included talks by vis- 
iting lecturers and an annual meeting 
of all students with probable visits to 
another mill. Apart from examina 
tions, certificates of progress are is- 
sued by the association. Arrange- 
ments are made for the supply o! 
textbooks and literature. County rep- 
resentatives have been appointed in 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk and Cam. 
bridge. 

In Scotland, he said, Mr. Grant, of 
the Scottish Co-operative Society 
(who has long taken keen interest in 
technical education) has persuaded 
his board to sanction a near approach 
to a system of apprenticeship. He en- 
lists the help of the chargehands and 
foreman and has set himself the task 
of planned and purposeful training. 
Other mills are showing an interest 
in the matter. There had been a 
revival of lectures and discussions at 
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Liverpool and Manchester and he 
thought the newly formed Manches- 
ter Students’ Society may be the be- 
ginning of a Society of Flour Milling 
Technology, holding in various re- 
gions regular meetings at which all 
can be present—managers, foremen 
and men—to listen to and discuss a 
paper on some subject of common 
interest. 

Earlier in his address Mr. Twomey 
had referred to classes in flour mill- 
ing technology and science being 
held in 16 centers—Belfast, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Gainsborough, Glasgow, Halifax, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Poplar (Lon- 
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don), Selby, Sheffield and Southamp- 
ton, with a total membership of 419. 
During the next session he hoped two 
further classes would be set up, 
namely at Canterbury and Ware 
(Herts). 

In conclusion Mr. Twomey said: 

“Let us go forward again reviewing 
the present and ever developing po- 
sition of technical education in our 
industry so that we may place it in 
the position to attract the right qual- 
ity and numbers of youths, and hav- 
ing attracted them provide them with 
opportunity to develop in accordance 
with the widely held view of the 
world in which we live.” 





Masibership of AOM Committees 
Announced; Robbins Adds Group 


KANSAS CITY — Membership of 
the various committees of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers has been 
announced by Dewey Robbins, presi- 
dent of the organization, through the 
office of Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary. 

An educational committee, headed 
by ©. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., was established by 
Mr. Robbins to supervise the corre- 
spondence course in milling that is 
being offered by the association. This 
course, formerly offered by The 
Northwestern Miller in cooperation 
with the William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute of Minneapolis, was 
taken over by the AOM last April. 
It is the intention of the association 
to revise the course. Mr. Veeck, chair- 
man of the educational committee, 
also is chairman of the subcommittee 
on education of the technical advisory 


committee, Millers National Federa- 
tion. Because of that connection, he 
will be in a position to coordinate 
the work of the two committees. 

Membership of the other commit- 
tees appointed by Mr. Robbins fol- 
lows: 


Membership — J. ‘George Kehr, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., chair- 
man; J. A. Schnick, McCarthy Milling Co., 
Streetsville, Ont.; George T. Tesarek, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; L. E. Mc- 
Quillen, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio; 
Lloyd Stierly, S. R. Sikes Co., Minneapolis; 
T. A. Rozsa, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Bartl Dengler, V-O Milling 
Co., West Whittier, Cal.; T. H. Sopher, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich.; Al- 
bert J. Mayer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Ronald Wilson, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Port Colborne, Ont.; George 
Lowery, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Research—R. K. Durham, Millers Na- 


tional Federation, Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
Carl W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., 


Houston, Texas; Harold O. Olsby, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill.; L. C. Rob- 
inson, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 








Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 


bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 








Flour Exchange "The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 








PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 














- Constant check: 
scale shows amount fed. 
2. Instant control: precise 
hand wheel adjustment. 
3. Simple mechanism: even 
distribution; 
feeding. 
4. Removable hopper: simply 
lift off to empty contents. 


NO VITAMIN DEFICIENCY 


The Omega Vitamiser feeds healthful vitamin concen- 
trates uniformly and without waste, giving identical pro- 
portions of mixture to each final product. Your food 
mixtures will not lack vitamins with Omega Vitamiser 






on the job. 





weigh 


continuous 


Selection of the feed rate, from minimum to maximum, 
is easily accomplished by setting a dial which governs 
the infinitely variable speed drive. 

















Write for Bulletin 61-64 


OMEGA MACHINE co. (Division of Builders Iron Foundry 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
FILS 


PARIS, FRANCE 


For more than a century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 


We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 


Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 


Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


Distributors: 
The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. PURVINE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 


flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


carefully. You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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Denver, Colo.; George T, Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; R. R. Brother- 
ton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
R. O. Pence, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Carl N. Arnald, National 
Milling Branch of National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Advisory Research—Ray F. Sopher, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; George 
Walker, Crown Mills, Portland, Ore.; ; BE. A. 
Whiteman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Educational—C. R. Veeck, BHagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., chairman; 
Warren F. Keller, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; P. W. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. E. 
Anderson, Toomey’s Mills, Newcastle, Wyo.; 
Cecil O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥. 

Spring Wheat—Julius Jurkow, Sheridan 

Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo., chair- 
man; Paul F. Olson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry Fisher, Board 
of 3 Commissioners of Canada, Winni- 
es, 
4 cn “Winter Wheat—J. A. Nolf, Colorado 
Milling & Blevator Co., chairman; T. 8. 
Ables, Shellabarger’s Inc., Salina, Kansas; 
Russell C. Robinson, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Soft Wheat—R. J. Savitz, Doughnut Corp. 
of America, Ellicott City, Md., chairman; 
c. J. Raible, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; T. P. Queen, Eagle Roller 
Milis Co., Inc., Shelby, N. C. 

Pacific Coast Wheat—M. D. Jackson, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
chairman; George G. Coon, Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Ore.; Cecil R. Logs- 
don, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Durum Wheat—R. R. Williams, Amber 
Milling Division of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., Rush City, Minn., chair- 
mav; L. N. Holmes, Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc., ’ st. Paul, Minn.; G. T. Schiller, King 
Micas Flour Mills, Superior, Wis. 

Corn and Cereals—Clyde Hogan, Fort 
Worth, Texas, chairman; E..¢M. Evans, 
Corn Mill Division of General Foods, Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill.; Perey Piekard, Hunt Mill- 
ing Corp., Ltd., London, Ont. 

“levator and Maintenance—J. A. Lucius, 
Carnpbell Cereal Co., Northfield, Minn., 
chairman; C. C. Hall, Crown Mills, Port- 
lani, Ore.; J. N. Chisam, Waggoner-Gates 
Miiling Co., Independence, Mo. 








Wheat’s Advantages 
Over Potatoes 








By DR. C. 0. SWANSON 


HAN average good potato crop in the 
U.S. is about 400 million bushels. 
Between the harvesting and the 
table an equivalent of 100 million 
bushels are lost in preparation. The 
loss in preparation of potatoes for 
eating is probably greater than for 
any other major food crop. The aver- 


CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.0.L. SHIPMENTS 
OR CARLOAD LOTS 

















QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

®* ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


Aes) AMERICAN 
i BAG CO. 


112-114 3rd Av. N. Br. 3218-9-0 
neapoli«, Minn. 


ey 


WRITE - WIRE - PHONE 
COLLECT 


BAGS BOUGHT and SOLD 





age removal by hand-peeling is esti- 
mated at 24% and by machine peel- 
ing 27%. Some estimates give a 
range from 9% to 45%, depending on 
the condition of the skin and care in 
peeling. These peelings, especially in 
the cities, is a waste. On the farm 
they would be a low grade feed on the 
basis of the high moisture content. 
In contrast, the 28% wheat bran and 
shorts removed in milling wheat flour 
consist of a high grade feed. In 
Europe where most of the world’s 
potatoes are grown and where food 
resources are more restricted, the 
percentage waste in preparation is 
no doubt much less. 
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CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 





CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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Preventive Maintenance Pays Off 
in Lowered Operating Costs 


By Mac Hamilton 


HAT sort of shape is your mov- 
ing machinery and equipment 


in? 

The other day I visited a feed 
dealer whose equipment was in top- 
notch shape. Although quite old from 


the standpoint of years of service, 
much of the machinery actually had 
a brand new appearance—as if it 
had been used only a few weeks. 

I remarked to the feed dealer that 
he must have a large and well- 





MILLERS Benefit 3-Ways with “enrouerer” Control 


UG-LIFE doesn’t have a chance to spoil food 
B products when “ENTOLETER” Continuous In- 
sect Control is installed in mills and food plants. With 
this tested and proved protection, you benefit 3-ways: 

@ SAFEGUARD YOUR PRODUCTS FROM BUGS 


@ EXTEND YOUR SELLING SEASON WITHOUT 
FEAR OF “TURN-BACKS” OR SEIZURES 
@ ENJOY THE PROFITS IN SUMMER SALES 
Operating records show that “ENTOLETER” Control 
destroys insect life in all its forms, in flour, meal, mixes, 
cereals, powdered soups and similar free-flowing dry 
materials. In addition to its primary function of insect 
control, the “ENTOLETER” system is an excellent 


FNTOLETER 
































means of blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 





proving vitamin distribution. It is wholly mechanical; 





uses no heat, gas or chemicals, and does not change 
moisture content of “ENTOLETED” products. The 


system is easy to install; simple to operate and maintain. 






Send coupon now for full information.on “ENTO- 
LETER” Control. We shall be glad to show how it 


can be applied to your products. 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
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Address 


City, Zone and State 

















NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE—tThe three top officials of the Association 
of Operative Millers were pictured by this journal’s cameraman during a 
lull in the meetings of the organization’s research and educational com- 
mittee meetings in Chicago Sept. 9-10. The men are, left to right, Ralph 
W. Bouskill, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, vice presi- 
dent; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, president; and 
Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, executive secretary of the association. 





trained maintenance crew, and he 
laughed. Then he took me to the 
back office and nodded toward a box 
of ordinary 4x6 file cards. “That’s 
my maintenance crew,” he said. 

He went on to explain that the way 
to keep machinery in first-rate shape 
is to keep it in good repair at all 
times. Nothing, he pointed out, is so 
‘detrimental to machinery as to allow 


a few little things here and there to 
go unrepaired. 


A Check on Maintenance 


“Where machinery maintenance is 
concerned,” the feed dealer said, “I 
go by the old adage that a ‘stitch 
in time saves nine.’ In other words, 
you should take care of the little 
repair jobs right away—or they will 








soon become big jobs.” 

What was this feed dealer’s secret 
of keeping his equipment in good re- 
pair? “Careful and constant preven- 
tive maintenance,” was his answer. 
He divided preventive maintenance 
into three basic steps: 1) inspection, 
2) repair work, and 3) supervision. 
He suggested the following pointers 
for other feed dealers who want to 
set up a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram of their own: 

A. First of all number or describe 
each machine or piece of moving 
equipment in the building. Then, af- 
ter obtaining a supply of 4x6 filing 
cards, place the number or descrip- 
tion of each machine—each on a sep- 
arate filing card. 


Machine Analysis 

B. Now go through the building 
and make a careful analysis of each 
machine. Determine what factors 
about each machine should have a 
periodic inspection. List these inspec- 
tion points on each machine’s indi- 
vidual card. 

When listing items for inspection, 
be sure to include such things as 
points of wear, places requiring lu- 
brication, moving parts, and so on. 
It is such things as these which 
usually require the most attention— 
or are the most frequent sources of 
trouble. 

When: setting down points of in- 
spection make sure also to consult 
manufacturer’s manuals as additional 
sources of information on what to 
inspect. 
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C. In addition to placing machine 
number (or description) and inspec- 
tion points on the file cards, also in- 
clude space on each card for record- 
ing of the date of each inspection. 
At.the top of each card indicate how 
often each individual machine should 
be subject to inspection. Doing this 
will enable you to tell at a glance 
whether or not each individual ma- 
chine in your organization is being 
inspected often enough, when any 
given machine was last inspected, and 
so on. 


Specific Machine Inspector 

D. Charge a specific person or per- 
sons within your business with the 
job of making machine inspections. 
Moreover, make sure that anyone 
who is to inspect clearly and thor- 
oughly understands what he is to do. 
It is useless to have a man look at a 
machine if he really has little idea of 
what he is looking for. 

If necessary, give some sort of i: 
struction in machine inspection. 

E. Instruct your inspector to repo: 
immediately to you any machin 
which requires repair work. Impre 
upon him the need for reporting eve: 
the smallest and insignificant jobs. 

Have the inspector record on the 
backs of the individual machine re:- 
ord cards what repair work he his 
recommended, and what corrective 
maintenance has been done. In th's 
way, you will have a record of the 
performance of each individual m:- 
chine. 

F. Once repair work is recom- 














Don’t Guess—Know! 


There are several ways of “guesstimating” the 
value of your property for inventory, tax assess- 
ment, sale, and other uses. Even after the guess 
has been made, one is never certain whether the 
actual replacement value has been determined 
because of the many variable factors. 


Knowing the actual replacement value of 
your plant will pay you dividends. The cost of 
machinery and equipment, the value of your 
building and land has increased during the war 


period ... but do you know how much it has in- 
creasedP Can you determine from your records 
how much it would cost your company to replace 
the plant in case of a fire or explosion? 


Determining the actual replacement value of 
flour mills, grain elevators and other industrial 
plants is our business. Our appraisal engineers 
are experts in their line. They know valuations 
and do not have to guess. 

Let us tell you about our service. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street 


LOS ANGELES—81 3-19 Street 
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mended: to you, make sure that nec- 
essary maintenance is quickly han- 
died. To repeat, a stitch in time saves 
nine—and a small repair job done to- 
day may save you a big repair bill 
tomorrow. 

G. Use the machine cards as a 
basis for learning how well each in- 
dividual piece of equipment is per- 
forming. Take them out of the con 
tainer and make a study of them pe- 
riodically. Are there pieces of equip- 
ment which have required a great 
deal of repair work? Are some ma- 
chines costing you too much in repair 
bills? 

If so, analyze the situation and 
try and find out why certain ma- 
chines are costing too much money to 
operate. Perhaps the cause is human 
—certain machines are being operat- 
ed incorrectly, are being subjected 
to rough handling, or are being used 
for thé wrong purposes. 

Or, perhaps the cause is mechani- 
cal-_a certain machine having a high 
breakdown record might be old and 
worn out, and should be replaced. 


Remedy Costly Operation 


Whatever the cause of an “expen- 
sive operating” machine, discover it 
and make the necessary remedies. 
That’s the way to keep operating 
costs low in one aspect of your busi- 
ness. 

H. Make certain that individual 
machine cards are always kept in 
the proper container in your office. 
Avoid letting them wander away, be- 
cause once outside the box they sel- 
dom return. 

I. Make sure that you supervise 
your preventive maintenance pro- 
gram faithfully and adequately. It is 
all well and good to put such a pro- 
gram into practice, but unless you 
keep an eye on it, it will soon de- 
generate into worthlessness. 


Check the cards periodically to 
make sure inspections are actually 
being carried on and dates entered. 
Moreover, observe your inspector at 
work from time to time to make cer- 
tain he is really performing his job 
as he should. 

For best results, make an occa- 
sional inspection of a machine or two 
yourself—by way of checking up on 
your inspector. You can’t be too care- 
ful about making certain that your 
inspection program is constantly be- 
ing carried on as you want it to. 


J. Finally, keep the inspection pro- 
gram rolling smoothly at all times. 
Don’t be hot for it today—and forget 
all about it next month. To be truly 
effective, the preventive maintenance 
program must be a continuous thing. 





Fluorine in Food 





T= British Ministry of Food re- 
cently issued a notice, labeled 
“Fluorine in Foods Order,” requiring 
that after Oct. 1, no product. used in 
compounding foods was to contain 
more than 50 parts per million of 
fluorine, 

The same problem came up in the 
US. more than 15 years ago when 
there were a number of reports is- 
sued concerning the effect of fluorine 
in drinking water, in relation to the 
occurrence of mottled teeth. As a 
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result, the question was raised as to 
the possible effect of other sources 
of fluorine in the diet, particularly in 
reference to spray residues on fruit. 


All this led to a general investiga- 
tion, and while today there are fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration 
rulings setting a limit of 7 parts per 
million of fluorine in spray residues, 
nevertheless there are no limits set 
on other food products. 


Early in the manufacture of phos- 
phate salts from phosphate rock, it 
was a problem to hold the fluorine 
content down within limits desired, 
but the phosphate industry today has 
that problem solved so that now the 
maximum fluorine content of prod- 
ucts entering food compositions will 
not exceed 30 parts per million. Rep- 
utable firms manufacturing phos- 
phate products have been holding the 
fluorine content down as low as 5 
parts per million. This applies to cal- 
cium acid phosphate and sodium acid 
pyrophosphate as well as other phos- 
phate salts used in the production of 
self-rising flours. 





Propaganda that Failed - 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 





OME persons seem to be disturbed 

over the propaganda by food fad- 
dists in favor of whole wheat flour 
as well as the disparaging statements 
about the nutritive value of white 
flour. It is now about 100 years since 
Sylvester Graham began his propa- 
ganda in favor of whole wheat flour 
and because of the attention he got, 
the whole wheat product was named 
Graham flour. Incidentally, Mr. Gra- 
ham died’ from the effects of a stom- 
ach ailment at the age of 52. 

What has the 100 years of prop- 
aganda accomplished? According to 
statistics for the baking industry 
(The Northwestern Miller Almanack 
for 1946, page 50) the white flour 
consumption by the baking industry 
was 83,735,936 sacks and whole wheat 
flour consumption was 3,899,034 sacks, 
or about 4.6% of the white flour use. 
It should be noted that these figures 
include the whole wheat flour from 
which not more than 10% of the 
coarsest bran has been sifted out over 
a No. 8 sieve. Also, the figures do 
not include flour used in home bak- 
ing. A consumption of 4.6% of whole 
wheat products by the baking indus- 
try. cannot be cited as a huge suc- 
cess by the bran faddists. 

This failure to get needed vitamins 
into the diet by this method has led 
to the much more successful program 
of flour enrichment. 





































AOM EDUCATORS—A program of educational activities for the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers was considered at the initial meeting of the 
committee, held in Chicago Sept. 9-10. Shown in the above picture are 
three members of the committee with the president of the organization. 
They are, from left to right, C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., chairman of the group; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, president of the AOM; Prof. Warren F. Keller, depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas State College, Manhattan, and C. O. 
Spencer, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo. Mr. Robbins took an active part in 
the committee’s meetings. 











tHE GROWN BAG CO. 


Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
.- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, In 
Corby Bldg St. Je reese Mo 








DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & . RECORD CO. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 



















































Technicians. 
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EXPERT 


Roll Grinding 
& Corrugating 


E are specialists in the grinding and 

corrugating of rolls and our mechanics 
have been chosen and trained to give cus- 
tomers the best service possible. We are 
prepared to furnish practically any style or 
type of corrugation required. 

We operate a tool-making plant for pro- 
ducing any standard or special corrugating 
tool—for corrugating rolls suitable to the 
requirements of the wheat that is ayail- 
able for grinding. 

It is our pledge that we will give you 
the best service obtainable anywhere. Let 
us do your roll grinding and corrugating. 
We guarantee prompt, top-notch work. 


Ancther Seruice 
WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock war- 
rant your placing orders with us for your 
silk requirements. Our many years of ex- 
perience in serving the milling industry, 
plus a long list of satisfied customers, is 
your guarantee of fine service. Let us prove 
the merits of our organization. Try us 
for silk. 


Close Up View of 16 Per Inch Getchell Cut 


*, € GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY * < 


I 
Vv 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 - Kansas City 10, Mo. Vv 


SERVICE THE THE NOR-VELL 

“WILLIAMS QUALITY a ip EE TEMP FERMENTATION OR 
WAY” LINE as PROOFING CABINETS 
Offer New Aduaniages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL «¢ ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 
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tan, Kansas 
Cc. J. Patterson Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Western Star Mill Co. 
The high-speed sifter for rebolting and use on cians Flour Milling Co. 


mill streams. Made in two, four and six sec- North Kansas City, Mo. 
tions. Engineered and built for efficient un- Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
interrupted service, NOR-VELL HUSTLERS prs aye meg 

P _ ex: American Institute of Baking 
have proved their superiority. Chicago, Tl. 


We'll gladly send names of many no 7. 


satisfied users. 


THE NOR-VELL HUSTLER 


(Patent No. 2374451) 


W._E. H. J Let us tell you why— 


NORVELL, HOLDEN Write @ No Obligation © 
President Vice'Pres 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, rnc. RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


Office: 1320 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. Factory: Ft. Scott, Kansas 222 DWIGHT BUILDING = KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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its EASY TO DISPLAY 


--Filour Sells Faster when... 








and HANDY TO USE 





PACK YOUR BRANDS IN 
Bemis 

DELTASEAL 

BAGS 











DELTASEAL BAGS now available in 
25-lb., as well as 10-lb. and 5-Ib. sizes. Also 
in smaller sizes down to 2-lbs. 


Deltaseal, the modern package with 
square, flat faces and bright brand print- 
ing, is a “natural” for sales-building dis- 
plays, so it wins a favored place in the 
store. 


And once the housewife buys, she 
finds the siftproof package cleaner to 
handle, easy to open .She likes the “‘easy- 
pour” spout which closes again to keep 
out dust and dirt. 


Give your brands this added sales 
punch... pack in Deltaseal. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
2 


Baltimore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte « Chicago+ Denver 
Detroit + East Pepperell « Houston + Indianapolis + Kansas City «+ Los Angeles 
Louisville « Memphis + Minneapolis +» Mobile + New Orleans * New York City 
Norfolk+ Oklahoma City « Omaha+ Orlando: Peoria + Pittsburgh + St. He'ens, Ore 
Sc. Louis+ Salina+ Salt Lake City+ San Francisco: Seattle « Wichitas Wilmington, Calit 
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YOUR CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


for increased 


EFFICIENCY and PROFIT 


Today’s milling production methods demand sanitary, cost- 
cutting equipment. Struggling along with patched-up or worn- 
out machines may have been necessary the past few years 
but it is costly business for any mill. Only with up-to-date 
cleaning and processing equipment can you compete in a 
market where earnings are so largely dependent on high 
operating efficiency, low operating costs. The machines in 
today’s Hart-Carter line for mills are evidence of the 
vast improvements that have been made in cleaning and 
grading methods. Each is outstanding for its compact 
all metal construction minimizing the danger of insect 
infestation. Each installation can be planned with the 
ultimate objective of building a complete system of re- 

lated units. Complete data on one 

or all machines will be mailed 
promptly on request. 


HART-CARTER 


COMPANY 


680 19th Ave. N.E. . Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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PARITY PRICE SUGGESTION 


EST some of our interested readers may have 

missed the plan suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts for determining the 
formula for “modernizing” agricultural parity 
prices for the 1937-41 period, including the cost 
of farm labor, we quote below the mathematical 
recipe by which it is proposed to arrive at the 
price for beef cattle. We regret that the only 
summary available to us does not include the for- 
mulas applicable to wheat and other grains, al- 
though there is a suggestion that the wheat parity 
price probably will be dropped from $2.10 to $1.79 
per bushel. 

But, accepting the beef cattle method of com- 
putation of the parity price, we quote here the 
press account of the situation released by the de- 
par‘ment, together with the sort of slide rule 
process by which it comes to the conclusion that 
the parity price of beef cattle is likely to be $16 
come Whitsuntide, as follows: . 

{in modernizing the formula, the department 
sugvested the 1937-41 period should be used for 
the index of prices paid by farmers and that the 
relationship among parity prices for any year be 
deicymined by the use of the averages of farm 
prices during the previous ten calendar years. 

[he department conceded that the thing is 
complex, but explained how it would work as fol- 
lows: 


The average price of beef cattle from 1937 
through 1946 was $9.71. The 1937-46 average of 
the index of prices received by farmers is 152. 
Divide $9.71 by 152 and we obtain $6.39, the new 
base price for beef cattle. 

“The index of prices paid by farmers includ- 
ing the cost of hired wages is 250. Multiply $6.39, 
the new ten-year average beef cattle base price, 
by 250 percent and you get $16, which’ would be 
the modernized parity price of beef cattle includ- 
ing the factor of hired labor.” 

Having struggled through several columns of 
these proposed formulas along with explanation 
of the methods used in their application—with 
something resembling apology concealed in the 
text—the thought struck us that a miller or grain 
handler might, when the time comes around, 
short-cut his hedging operations by simply saying 
“the hell with it” and when he comes to having 
to cover his transactions in wheat by protective 
hedges based on the price level of merchandise 
farmers buy, simply go long or short with Sears- 
Roebuck for all the things farmers buy and call 
it a day. At delivery time he could then buy his 
contract back from Sears-Roebuck or take de- 
livery in furniture, implements, etc., and start up 
a store for himself. 

One difficulty that always has been present in 
hedging on the grain exchanges is that cash and 
future wheat prices for different delivery months 
do not always ride together. Indeed, we recall a 
time when a miller having to hedge a considerable 
flour sale extending into distant months deliv- 
eries, studied the situation and finally decided to 
hedge in May pork. Seemed crazy to everybody 
else but the miller, but it worked. 

_ On another occasion a miller told us he had 
Just sold 10,000 barrels of flour on which he had 
4 material loss at the moment of booking on a 
very jumpy market. When we inquired where in 
time he hedged it he said he sold the wheat equiv- 
alent of the flour sale as quick as a wink in Chi- 
cago. Then when we corrected him by saying “you 
mean you bought it,” he replied with emphasis: 
“No, I don’t mean any such damn thing; I sold it 
because I couldn’t break even unless the market 
declines about twenty-five cents a bushel and if 
it does break I mean to make a mild killing.” 

We do not remember if that worked. Probably 
didn’t. Might have turned out like the day last 
week when the government doubled the margins 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





* * a * * * 


THERE IS NOT NOW, nor can there ever be 
in time of peace, justification, either by authority 
of law or bludgeoning by press or public opinion, 
for limiting the right of free people to buy as 
much wheaten bread of whatever kind they pre- 
fer, so long as wheat from which flour might be 
made can be bought freely in the open market 
for use in feeding animals the products of which 
are sold to consumers at very much higher cost 
per unit of nutritional value. 

A Voice from the Wilderness. 


* * * * * * 





on future delivery grain contracts to reduce prices 
and the market jumped several cents a bushel 
right in its face due chiefly to the government’s 
own buying. 

® @ °®@ 


OUR OWN AUSTERITY 


MAN we know confesses himself to be a sort 

of unwilling gospel of discontent, a fault- 

finder who knows in his heart that he should not 

be one but rather should be among the leaders 

of the millions who are blindly climbing the 

heights to attain the pinnacle of nutritional 
austerity. 


He admits to us that he feels sincerely that 
he should not only be admiring but enthusiastical- 
ly complying with the numberless orders from on 
high to save those who tragically need saving and 
to follow the nation’s leaders in the march toward 
world freedom and peace and plenty. Yet, unhap- 
pily, on too many occasions when these orders flow 
as freely as water from a pump and apparently 
with as little thought, his too frequent and quite 
involuntary reaction is one of resentment of their 
misdirection and almost certain inefficiency. This 
is, no doubt, in some sense due to the effect upon 
himself and with too little consideration for what 
the mighty are inclined to refer to somewhat 
lovingly as the over-all result. 


At the moment there is fresh in his mind the 
pronouncement, written by some one and spoken 
by the President a week or so ago, setting out the 
nation’s program of food sacrifice. 


He noted the presence in the schedule of sac- 
rifice of Tuesday to be known henceforth as 
“meatless day.” Being anemic to the point of 
requiring a diet rich in red meat, he looks for- 
ward to this being a personal misfortune. Doubt- 
less that can be prevented, although perhaps 
somewhat in the manner of war years where his 
physician obtained him an extra, out of bounds, 
allotment in tickets, which required only presenta- 
tion to the licensed butcher, who was willing 
enough to take them but unhappily had no meat. 


Following the present program, he finds that 
the way is left open for him to find compensa- 
tion elsewhere—for instance in poultry and eggs 
on all days save Thursday. Unhappily, he, like 
many other millions, had become fed up on the 
stringy chickens of war time and has some sort 
of taste allergy, which makes it difficult for him 
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to stomach an egg save in a salad or fried on both 
sides until it is as hard—and probably as indi- 
gestible—as a coal mine leader’s heart. Hope- 
fully he turned to the recommendation that he 
could aid by saving a slice of bread a day for the 
peacetime needy, only to have his hopes dashed 
by the quite simple and inexplicable truth that 
he already does not eat that much bread in an 
average week. 


These trifling items no doubt should be set 
down as idiosyncrasies, not meriting sympathy so 
much as an earnest kick in the pants. Yet there 
they are. And his consideration of the voluntary 
rationing plan was not given any added warmth 
by. the thought that a little later, when he would 
go out to lunch he would find a meatless menu 
of fish or stewed tripe or rutabaga or something, 
with the same old prices on the right hand side 
of the card, supplemented by the glorious old 
slogan of “bread and butter only on request” and 
the pleased smile on the cashier’s face. 


So, he turns to the rest of the program of sac- 
rifice and finds that the use of wheat by the coun- 
try’s brewers and distillers is to be restricted, 
apparently to about the requirements of a good 
sized flour mill for six months. Yet he figures that 
this will make little difference anyway to imbibers 
short of low-down topers because the stocks of 
liquor are sufficient for many months ahead, Any- 
way, the toping of himself and his family rarely 
exceeds a sherry and gin cocktail twice a day, 
so that his rebellion against this little nuisance 
will be limited to return of the absurd prices of 
the good old days, which can largely be overcome 
by return to Old Tyme Scotch, the supply of which 
our friend offered to bet us would be little af- 
fected, since it doubtless will include normal im- 
ports from the place of its birth. 


Then, he confessed to us that he had at last 
discovered the route to sacrifice when he came 
upon a newspaper headline over a Washington 
despatch pointing the way to saving of meat and 
other comestibles as recommended by the White 
House and illustrated by intimate description of 
“what the President will eat.” Given suitable em- 
phasis were a meatless luncheon consisting of 
corn soup, pepper stuffed with rice and mush- 
rooms, lima beans, glazed carrots and baked ap- 
ples—none of them intimate friends of his own 
palate. Then he came upon a Thursday menu with 
a considerable number of items, including a salad, 
the prescription of which as recommended to the 
nation’s housewives was as follows: granulated 
gelatin, boiling water, sugar, vinegar, lemon juice, 
salt, chopped onion, shredded cabbage, celery, 
pimento and green pepper finely cut. 


“Goody,” said he, as he went on to tell us 
about the crowning dish of all known as coffee 
mallow, compounded of sixteen marshmallows, 
coffee, one cup of heavy cream and vanilla. That, 
he confessed to us, was the final blow, both be- 
cause it struck him as unlikely to have any ap- 
peal to his own or anyone else’s appetite and be- 
cause the relationship between the “one cup of 
heavy cream” and the fact that he had to ask for 
it to get a half pat of butter at the place he 
normally lunched. 


All of which he finally summarized with that 
so-handy and frequently used word of no exact 
meaning, “phooey.” To which we could only reply 
with the suggestion that he keep cool and always 
bear in mind that the one million or more fam- 
ilies in the country who maintain chefs probably 
would find the recipes useful even if they lacked 
appeal to the numberless other millions of fam- 
ilies who not only have not a “good old colored 
woman” but even have forgotten the name of the 
last “help” they had long before the days once 
known as “new” deal but now more accurately 
described as the “mixed deal’ or perhaps as the 
“confused shuffle.” 
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WASHINGTON —A campaign to 
save grain through more efficient live- 
stock feeding practices was announced 
Oct. 8 by Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. Part of the over- 
all food conservation program re- 
quested by President Truman, the 
campaign is designed to make more 
grain available for relief feeding 
abroad. 

“The gap between the amounts of 
food and the minimum needs in hun- 
ger stricken areas is so wide that 
it will take the best efforts of all of 
us to prevent serious suffering,” Mr. 
Anderson said in announcing the 
drive. , 

“Farmers and ranchers, through 
more efficient use of livestock feeds, 
will make a real contribution toward 
increasing the volume of grain for 
export. At the same time, holding 
down the use of high-priced grain 
will mean important savings to farm- 
ers.” 

Fact Sheet Prepared 


A fact sheet of specific suggestions 
has been prepared for use by the field 
organization of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, state agricultural col- 
leges and farm organizations. 

The following suggestions are listed 
on the fact sheet: 

Hogs: (1) Feed out to lighter 
weights; (2) feed a balanced ration; 
(3) keep hogs on pasture; (4) avoid 
death losses. 

Beef cattle: (1) Feed fewer beef 
cattle to slaughter grade that will 
average above the “good” grade; (2) 
feed more hay and other roughage; 
(3) make maximum use of pastures; 
(4) feed as little grain as possible 
for maintenance this winter; (5) car- 
ry some cattle on a maintenance of 
roughage for a few months before 
starting grain feeding. 

Dairy cattle: (1) Feed roughages to 
the limit; (2) reduce amount of grain 
fed to dry cows; (3) make maximum 
use of pastures. 

Poultry: (1) Reduce the size of lay- 
ing flocks through culling; (2) use 
more green feeds; (3) keep flocks 
healthy; (4) reduce the mortality 
rate; (5) feed economically; (6) main- 
tain quality of the product. 


Saving Cited 


Commenting on the suggestion to 
feed hogs to lighter weights, Mr. An- 
derson said, “I am told that for every 
reduction of 1 lb. in the average 
weight of all hogs marketed in the 
US., there is a saving of 7 million 
bushels of grain. This is powerful 
argument for holding down the aver- 
age weight of hogs marketed.” 

Concerning other suggestions, Mr. 
Anderson said that large amounts of 
grain and by-product feeds are used 
annually in the Corn Belt to fatten 
cattle beyond the average of the 
“good” slaughter grade. 

“Inasmuch as a large part of the 
increase in weight obtained by feed- 
ing cattle to higher grades is weight 
in the form of fat, I think that feed- 
ers should not now aim at the top 
grades. Hay supplies are abundant 
and cattle can be fed more hay and 
less grain this year. Maximum use 
also should be made of pastures.” “ 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that the 
USDA already has suggested that 
poultrymen cull their flocks to obtain 
a 4% reduction in layers. Even with 
that reduction it will be possible to 
produce 375 eggs per capita in 1948, 
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USDA Opens Drive to Save Grain, 
Urges Feeding to Lighter Weights 


the third largest per capita supply 
on record, he stated. 


Supply Figures Shown 

The fact sheet points out that al- 
though feed supplies are shorter this 
year than in some other recent years, 
they are not seriously short. 

Records show that the total sup- 
ply of concentrates for 1947-48 is 
smaller than for any of the previous 
five years, but slightly larger than 
the 1937-41 average. In terms of sup- 
ply per animal unit, the 1.03 tons 
for 1947-48 is equal to the 1937-41 
average, but smaller than any recent 
year with the exception of 1943. 

The fact that supplies per animal 
unit are equal to the prewar average, 
together with an improved roughage 
situation, provides farmers with a 
favorable basis for saving grain, 
USDA states. 

Regardless of the conservation pro- 
gram, farmers generally will not. be 
able to feed their livestock grain and 
other concentrates at as high a rate 
as in 1946-47, USDA adds, pointing 
out that farmers in feed deficit areas 


may have to cut the feeding rate 


sharply. ’ 


Bright Spot Is Hay 

The bright spot in the feed picture 
this year is the large supply of hay, 
USDA states. Hay supplies for 1947- 
48 are estimated at 118 million tons, 
as compared with 121 million tons in 
1946-47 and the 1937-41 average of 
103 tons. 

“Taking into consideration the pros- 
pective reduction in hay consuming 
livestock, the supply per hay consum- 
ing animal is expected to be the larg- 
est on record,” the fact sheet de- 
clares. 

USDA adds this comment: 

“Approximately 71% of the total 
output of grain in the U.S. during 
1937-41 was fed to livestock. About 
68% of the total grain supply in 1946- 
47 was fed, including 187 million bush- 
els of wheat and 5 million bushels of 
rye. What percentage will be fed 
in 1947-48 will depend on the indi- 
vidual feeding practices followed by 
millions of farmers throughout the 
nation.” 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John Cipperly 





Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The present di- 
lemma of the administration regard- 
ing its export goals, price levels and 
food conservation campaign appears 
to offer the feed industry the great- 
est opportunity ever presented to pull 
the administration 
[out of a hole and 
= 1 to save the Mar- 
shall Plan, which 
may easily flop 
through our inabil- 
ity to make good 
on our export 
grain  commit- 
ments. This opinion 
is backed by re- 
sponsible officials 
at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture and feed trade 
representatives on the scene here. 

While it is popular to join the pres- 
idential efforts to save food as sug- 
gested there is little doubt in the 
minds of informed observers that the 
campaign is purely psychological and 
that it fails to come to grips with 
the real issue, which is the halting 
of the feeding of whole grain to live- 
stock. 

The feed industry can achieve a 
great advance in its position in our 
economy by showing its hand at this 
time, these observers state. 

For example, it is cited that the 
feed industry can show the poultry- 
man, feeder and swine raiser that he 
must not sacrifice his capital invest- 
ment because of high grain prices. 
The feed industry of this country, 
according to the official and trade 
sources, can show the Luckman com- 
mittee that we can produce more 
food through a more efficient use of 
our grain supplies by following prov- 
en industry practices. 

One of the most farseeing USDA 
officials, who has been discounted at 
the policy level, agrees in full with 
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the trade advice and urges the feed 
industry to accept the greatest op- 
portunity it ever had to state its 
case to producers. Fortunately, he 
has access to the front office at USDA 
and may be able to offset the extend- 
ed position in which the political bu- 
reau now finds itself. 

Meanwhile, the government’s food 
conservation campaign, launched in 
a radio address Oct. 5 by the Presi- 
dent and other campaign leaders, has 
run into confusion. 

In Chicago Oct. 9, Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, told 
a press conference that the “eatless” 
days which the radio broadcast advo- 
cated as the backbone of the grain 
conservation program were “of little 
importance” and were merely de- 
signed to remind the public of the 
need to save food for starving people 
in Europe. He characterized the “eat- 
less” days as symbols of sacrifice, 
“like going to church on Sunday.” 

Promptly following this surprising 
statement from the agriculture chief, 
President Truman at a press confer- 
ence, allowing himself to be quoted 
directly, stated that he considered the 
“eatless” days of “vital importance” 
and that “when you save meat and 
poultry products, you save grain.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Anderson de- 
clared that he had used words care- 
lessly at the Chicago press confer- 
ence. 

Even the consternation in official 
circles was reflected in trade circles, 
where the consensus was that the 
Luckman food conservation program 
was in danger of disaster because of 
lack of coordination among govern- 
ment officials. 

In informed circles the question 
arises if the administration is as inept 
as the public contradictions disclose. 
There is a strong suspicion that the 
administration may have set up the 
Luckman committee as a straw man 
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to be knocked down thereby giving 
the administration an opportunity to 
go to Congress and declare that vol- 
untary conservation has failed and it 
is necessary to obtain maximum con- 
trols over our internal economy. 


No Decision Reached 


Not only is there confusion regard- 
ing the “eatless” days but there has 
been no clean cut decision on the 
contribution of the distilling indus- 
try to the conservation program. Mr. 
Luckman, chairman of the Citizens 
Food Committee, has held confer- 
ences with the distillers but there 
has been an absence of agreement 
among industry representatives. 

Observers point out other contra- 
dictory statements of which Mr. An- 
derson has been guilty. Recently he 
told reporters here that the conserva- 
tion program was not a short pro- 
gram but might have to be continued 
until next spring, when new crop 
conditions were definite. However, at 
Chicago he said that the food con- 
servation program “disturbs our nor- 
mal business activities and calls for 
individual sacrifices. It need not run 
on interminably. A short, quick deci- 
sive measure would bring an end to 
our sacrifices.” 

It is difficult to reconcile these 
public statements with the sustained 
attack on the commodity exchanges 
unless the apparent stupidity of gov- 
ernment officials merely conceals a 
fell purpose to kill the Luckman coin- 
mittee and lay the blame for the 
failure of the voluntary conservation 
program on the exchanges and ce- 
mand of Congress further control 
powers. 
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TO ASK HIGHER PAYMENT 


WINNIPEG—As soon as Parlia- 
ment meets, the agricultural minister, 
J. G. Gardiner, will ask for an in- 
crease in the participation payment 
on wheat, according to a Canadian 
Press dispatch from Swift Current, 
Sask., quoting Mr. Gardiner to this 
effect. 
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Program for Saving 
Feed Grains Cited 
by Ray Bowden 


PEORIA — Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association, Wash- 
ington, speaking before the annual 
convention of the Illinois Feed Assn. 
in Peoria Sept. 29-30, laid emphasis 
on practical measures for saving fecd 
grains. 

Large savings can be made, Mri 
Bowden said, if farmers will crack 
or grind every bushel of grain fed to 
animals or poultry — which will in- 
crease its availability by 12 to 20‘>; 
by proper supplementation of eve'y 
bushel of grain, and by. feeding orly 
paying animals. 

“Let all of us urge this intelligent 
feeding program on the farmers,” le 
said. “This food crisis leaves no space 
in feedlots and poultry yards for 
boarder cows, pigs and chickens. 

“The American people look to their 
Congress for the political decision 
regarding the food export program, 
but the people can contribute their 
share by saving food in line with 
President Truman’s program. Aimed 
directly at the American farmer is 
the responsibility of saving feed. 

“If the hope of the world is that 
America stay strong, then she must 
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A Complete Flour Service 






Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ e+ ee 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








Monroe, Mich. 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be yl : 







The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


maintain her physical strength 
through this present crisis. She and 
the other nations that enjoy the opti- 
mum of health are great producers 
and consumers of the protective food- 
stuffs. Therefore, she must continue 
as a consumer of the protective foods 
as well as the producer of surpluses 
for needy nations abroad.” 

Mr. Bowden also touched on the 
concern shown recently by the admin- 
istration over the margins on grain 
contract markets, which, he said, had 
been accompanied by much misun- 
derstanding. He added that the func- 
tion of margins is to insure perfor- 
mance of the contract, and not to 
regulate price. If the commodity mar- 
kets were to attempt to influence 
price levels through manipulation of 
margins, they would be open to prop- 
er public censure, he said. 

The meeting drew a registration of 
288. L. W. Keller, district sales man- 
ager for McMillen Feed Mills, Deca- 
tur, Ill., who had filled out the un- 
expired term of Fred Reinwald, 
Carmi, Ill., was re-elected to the pres- 
idency of the association. Luther 
Burpo, West Frankfort, was elected 
vice president and Richard Meissner, 
Bresse, treasurer. Lloyd S. Larson, 
Chicago, was reappointed executive 
secretary. 

New directors elected were John 
Cripe, Pay Day Mills, Centralia; Paul 
A. Zimmerman, Graymont Coopera- 
tive Assn., Pontiac, and V. E. Stake- 
miller, Rockford Farm Supply, Rock- 
ford. Retiring from the board are 
Roland Nelson, Lemont; Victor De- 
wein, Decatur, and James T. Moore, 
Mt. Vernon. Holdover directors in- 
clude the elected officers, Walter 
Jones, Chicago, and Herbert Wolter, 
Danville. 
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MILLS ALLOWED TO BUY 
LOWER GRADES OF WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board announced last week that re- 
sults from special questionnaires cir- 
culated in the country suggest the 
proportion of low-grade wheat in the 
present short crop will be very high. 
As a result it will be necessary to 
use considerable quantities of grades 
No. 4 northern and No. 4 special for 
milling and export. 

In the future, mills may purchase 
No. 4 northern, No. 4 special or 
toughs of those grades from the board 
with the distinct understanding that 
these grades will be used solely for 
milling into flour for human consump- 
tion. 

Effective immediately, the board 
announced, no sales from country 
elevators of No. 4 northern, No. 4 
special, or toughs of these grades, for 
feeding purposes—whether for local 
use of shipment—may be made, ex- 
cept with written permission from the 
board’s Winnipeg or Calgary offices. 

Such permission will be granted 
only where it can be shown that low- 
er grades are not available. 
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TAG-ENDS OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT HARVEST RETARDED 


WINNIPEG — The clean-up of 
western Canada’s harvest for 1947 is 
slow. Variable rains have caused fre- 
quent interruptions and it now ap- 
pears that the completion of the last 
10 or 15% of the crop will take an- 
other two or three weeks. The shorter 
days, with unfavorable weather, are 
the main factors. Most of the flax is 
harvested and receipts of flax are ex- 
pected to increase materially in the 
next few weeks. 

















This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR © 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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European Observers Question 
Wisdom of New $2 Wheat Price 


LONDON — There is considerable 
comment and criticism in British 
grain circles about the advance to $2 
bu. for Britain’s share of the 1948-49 
Canadian wheat crop by agreement 
between the Canadian and British 
governments, before the grain is even 
sown in the ground, as a result of the 
bulk buying policy. 

The unwisdom of such a_ pact 
strikes many, for it is argued that 
the Canadian farmer might decide 
that he could grow one or more of 
the uncontrolled grains far more prof- 
itably than he can grow wheat at $2 
bu., and it is the Canadian farmer 
that certain Canadian spokesmen 
claim will be intensely dissatisfied 
and disappointed if he is not paid 77¢ 
bu. higher than the world price, what- 
ever it may be, for the third year of 
the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement. 
As one British commentator has said, 
“no government has yet been able to 
control the activities of the producer.” 
The Canadian farmer might fail to 
provide the goods. 


Canadian-U.K. Views Differ 

The price of $2 bu., it is pointed 
out, is an advance of 45¢ bu. on the 
current price and of 75¢ bu. on the 
minimum price of $1.25 bu. provision- 
ally fixed by the two governments for 
the 1948-49 crop. It is claimed that 
in making the advance Britain is 
acting in a generous spirit, but the 
opinion seems to prevail in Canada 
that it is an obligation on the part 
of Britain to pay the whole of the 
difference between the world price 
and the contract price, should the 
latter be the lower of the two. This, 
it is pointed out would be a serious 
matter for Britain. In the first place 
how could the currency be found to 
meet the deficit? Secondly, what ad- 
vantage would the agreement be? 


The Deal 


The Corn Trade News (Liverpool) 
in its comments on the situation says: 

“Canada found in the U.K. a willing 
cooperator. Because we had exhaust- 
ed ourselves through the war, the 
British government deemed it wise to 
grasp the opportunity of covering its 
immediate requirements in Canada at 
a lower price than would have to be 
paid elsewhere. We, therefore, agreed 
to buy from Canada: 

“In 1946-47, 160 million bushels at 
a fixed price of $1.55 bu.; in 1947-48, 
160 million bushels at a fixed price 
of $1.55 bu.; in 1948-49, 140 million 
bushels at a minimum price of $1.25 
bu.; the actual price to be negotiated 
by Dec. 31, 1947; in 1949-50, 140 mil- 
lion bushels at a minimum price of 
$1 bu., the actual price to be negoti- 
ated by Dec. 31, 1948. 

“The feeling of the negotiators, at 
that time, was that the world wheat 
market would decline during the per- 
iod of the agreement, and to assuage 
Canada’s fears on this point, we un- 
dertook, in 1948-49, to pay a minimum 


of $1.25 bu., and a minimum of $1 in 
1949-50. We further undertook, when 
the final price in these latter two sea- 
sons came to be fixed, that we would 
‘have regard to’ the difference, be- 
ing a loss, between the contract price 
and the open market price in the first 
two operative seasons. How these 
words ‘have regard to’ will be inter- 
preted remains to be seen. It is, how- 
ever, abundantly clear from the whole 
history and wording of the agreement, 
that there is no obligation on our part 
to pay full compensation for losses. If 
that had been the intention the obli- 
gation would have been clearly stated. 


Favor Higher Farm Price 
“As a broad generalization, we are 
in favor of growers in the exporting 
countries receiving higher wheat pric- 
es in order to stimulate production, 


but that has nothing to do with the 
contract. If we are now called on to 
pay $2 for Canadian wheat, in 1948- 
49, it is very doubtful indeed whether 
the grower would be paid such a 
price. A bill will be introduced into 
the Canadian parliament, next Jan- 
uary, to raise the stabilized buying 
price of $1.35 per bu. but most 
experts do not think the new price 
will be above $1.55 bu., regardless of 
the price Britain or any other coun- 
try pays for Canadian wheat. 

“This is, unfortunately, one of those 
difficult phases which many had fore- 
seen when the contract was signed, 
and which led some of us to condemn 
it out of hand. Trouble with the mini- 
mum price clause was foreseen from 
the start, particularly when, as in the 
present season, a small crop was 
gathered. We still feel that this type 
of agreement is peculiarly unsuited 
to the grain trade, which thrives best 
under flexible conditions, readily ad- 
justable to the changing pattern of 
supply and demand in all parts of 
the world.” 





Canadian Flour 
Output in August 
2,412,394 Bbl. 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics prepared by the Dominion bu- 
reau of statistics show that wheat 
flour production for the opening 
month of the new crop year was sub- 
stantially higher than for the same 
month in:1946. The output for August 
this year amounted to 2,412,394 bbl. 
while 2,158,627 bbl. were reported in 
August, 1946. Over a period of years 
August has ceased to be a low pro- 
duction month and in the past four 
crop years the August production has 
gone over the 2-million barrel mark. 

Mills reporting August operations 
had a total milling capacity of 96,475 
bbl. per 24-hour day and over 26-day 
working period in the month—96.2% 
of this was effective. 

The total wheat milled into flour 
during August was 10,950,530 bu. 
against 9,564,998 bu. for the same 
month a year ago. Ontario winter 
wheat included in this total amounted 
to 308,645 bu. compared with 439,392 
bu. in August, 1946. 

Stocks of wheat in flour mills at 
the end of August, 1947, amounted to 
6,230,621 bu. while at the end of July 
the stocks were 5,816,973 bu. 

Exports of wheat flour for August 
amounted to 1,545,784 bbl. while the 
comparable figure for the same 
month last year was 1,977,008 bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. J. PINCHIN VISITS COAST 


VANCOUVER—R. J. Pinchin, man- 
ager of the Renown Flour Mills at 
Calgary, was a business visitor to the 
Canadian West coast during the 
week. 


Disappointing Crop 
Outturns Reported 
From All of Europe 


LONDON — The harvest results 
throughout Europe are very disap- 
pointing. Reports of small crops come 
from practically every country. In 
the U.K., the wheat yield is estimated 
between 64 and 68 million bu., com- 
pared with 73,600,000 in 1946. 

In Sweden, the wheat and rye crops 
are less by half than a year ago, while 
in Denmark the wheat crop has been 
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almost a complete failure. British 
authorities in Germany estimate the 
grain crops at about the same as last 
year, but German experts claim that 
it is considerably smaller. The grain 
harvest in Czechoslovakia is estimat- 
ed at 35% below 1946, the total crop 
being given at about 24,960,000 bu. 

Reports from France say that the 
wheat harvest is the worst within 
living memory. It is estimated that 
it is only slightly more than 128 mil- 
lion bu. In some districts the yield is 
peck satisfactory, in others it is 
only 5% to 6 bu. an acre. Some of 
the wheat acreage was replaced by 
barley, of which the yield is satisfac- 
tory. Oats were an average crop. 
France is trying to buy wheat from 
Australia and it is also negotiating 
with the Soviet Union for 1,500,900 
tons. 

Official reports from Belgium st:te 
that the average yield of all cereals 
this year will be 25% less than last 
year. 

This partial failure of the crops 
throughout Europe will result in 
great pressure for breadstuffs from 
the chief exporting countries and ‘he 
reports of an early and abundant 
Australian harvest, possibly exceeding 
200 million bu., are very heartening It 
is hoped in Europe also that Argentina 
will be willing to dispose of its wheat 
surplus among the needy nations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTERN GRAIN SHOWS LOSS 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Western 
Grain Co., Ltd., and its subsidi.ry 
show a net loss of $198,401.29 for ‘he 
year ended July 31, 1947, according 
to the annual report of the company. 
This loss is uncovered in the stite- 
ment of income and expenditure :(ft- 
er providing for bond interest, depre- 
ciation and other charges, and includ- 
ing profit on the disposal of fixed as- 
sets amounting to $19,109.97. Bond 
interests for the year amounted to 
$102,285.85, and depreciation on fixed 
assets $123,024.39. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALL CANADIAN WHEAT TO U.K. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Export busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat and flour the 
week of Oct. 6 totaled roughly 3,700,- 
000 bu. All of the wheat, amounting 
to 2,146,000 bu., went to the United 
Kingdom, supplemented by 941,000 
bu. in the form of flour. The remz:in- 
der, all flour, went to destinations 
other than the U.K. 





World Wheat, Rye Production in 1947 
100 Million Above 1946, Bureau Says 


WINNIPEG — The world’s bread 
grain crop may total 5,975 million bu. 
of wheat, and 1,450 million bu. of rye, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ latest review of the wheat 
situation. 

Total bread grain production thus 
would be slightly higher than in 1946 
when 5,865 million bu. of wheat and 
1,420 million bu. of rye were har- 
vested, and almost up to the produc- 
tion average of 1935-39, principally 
because of the record wheat crop in 
the U.S. 

In contrast with the good U.S. out- 
turn, however, the crop in Europe and 
in most other important deficit areas 
still is considerably below average 
and also below the estimate for 1946. 


Low Rations Another Year 


The bureau said another year of 
critically low bread rations for many 
areas is indicated. European import 
needs, for example, will be even 


larger than during last season, when 
a total of about 13,200,000 short tons 
of bread grains, supplemented by 
3,400,000 short tons of coarse grains 
for food, were imported from North 
America. 

On the other hand, total supplies of 
grain available for export from North 
America will be adversely affected 
for the current crop year by the 
sharply reduced corn crop in the U.S. 
and the consequent increased domes- 
tice requirements of wheat which will 
reduce export availabilities of these 
grains. 

The Canadian surplus will also be 
reduced. Production of principal 
grains, with the exception of rye, 
generally is lower than a year 2g0, 
and larger shipments of feed grains 
to eastern Canada will be required as 
a result of poor coarse grain crops 
in that part of the country. Carry- 
over stocks of bread grains at the be- 
ginning of the new season in both 
countries were at very low levels 
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ACTIVE MILLFEED FUTURES TRADERS—An active period during 
the second call of the millfeed futures market at Kansas City recently 
is pictured above. From 12 to 15 traders are present each day in this 
spot to buy and sell for their house and customer accounts. A record 
amount of trading has been in progress there for the past two months. 
First row, left to right, Tanner G. Stephenson, Checkerboard Elevator 
Co.; Stanley Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co.; J. K. Christopher, B. C. 
Christopher & Co.; Paul Harbord, Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; second row, 
Carlos Bradley, M.F.A. Cooperative Feed & Grain Co.; James Hogan, 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.; Earl Wallingford, Mesendieck Grain Co.; 
Jay Juul, Jay Juul Co.; in the rear are Earl Hogan, Earl A. Hogan Co.; 
Jerry Parks and James Leach, J. P. Parks Co., and Arley Pugent, mar- 


ket reporter. 
Big Business 


MILLFEED FUTURES IMPORTANT 
FOR MILLERS, MIXERS, JOBBERS 


KANSAS CITY—Millfeed futures 
trading at Kansas City passed an im- 
portant milestone recently when a 
new high mark was set in the amount 
of open interest (outstanding con- 
tracts for future delivery) and when 
monthly trading volume came close 
to exceeding its previous peak. 

In the 11 months since the market 
reopened Oct. 28, 1946, after removal 
of price ceilings, the growth in inter- 
est has been more rapid than at any 
time in the history. Trading is the 
broadest it has been at any time since 
the futures market was established 
in Kansas City, Jan. 4, 1932. 

On Sept. 25, the open interest 
reached a new high of 49,110 tons, 
which exceeded the previous all-time 
high of 47,325 tons recorded on the 
books of the Commodity Exchange 
Administration July 21, 1941. The 
record open interest was composed of 
30,270 bran and 18,840 shorts. 

Trading volume for the month of 
September also reached a high level 
of 78,870 tons, an average of better 
than 3,000 tons daily. This comes 
close to the highest monthly trading 
figure of 82,775 tons set in July, 1941. 

The most active trading day re- 
cently was Sept. 29, when 7,400 tons 
changed hands. This was not quite 
as large as the big day, July 14, 1941, 
when trade aggregated 7,600 tons. 

The rapid growth of millfeed fu- 
tures interest is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table of monthly volume of 
trading and peak of open interest: 


Volume Highest Date 
of open open 
Month trading interest high 
1946— 
Oct. 28-31 1,800 TE Oct. 31 
November ... 3,720 BGOO- ceceoe Nov. 30 
December 7,740 4,300 cccocs Dec. 18 
1947— 
January ..... 13,530 10,600 ...... Jan. 31 
February .... 12,990 12,930 ...... Feb. 21 
March ...... 18,960 14,820 March 15 
ADEE co ccccose 27,780 BPOe cicous April 2 
WE ds cccnnss 22,260 13,320 ...... May 13 
, et 26,130 16,080 ...... June 27 
Te - dewerces 43,470 28,110 ...... July 31 
August ...... 62,410 SBOTO . ccccs Aug. 22 
September ... 78,870 GReee ce weend Sept. 25 


In dollar volume, the millfeed fu- 
tures market is no small potatoes. 
For example, the open interest at 


present quotations represents around 
$3 million and a month’s trading at 
the September rate would have a 
total value in excess of $5 million. 

Around 15 member firms of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade partici- 
pated in the trading in recent months 
and while the total number of their 
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customers who have traded is not 
known, it probably covers several 
hundred different buyers and sellers 
among feed manufacturers, jobbers, 
and flour millers, with a sprinkling 
of investment and speculative trans- 
actions. 

The unit of trading is 120 tons in 
round lots and 30 tons in job lots and 
trades can be made only for six con- 
secutive months at any one time in 
bran and shorts. Thus, at present, 
trading is confined to October, No- 
vember, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March positions in each com- 
modity. In general, the rules are simi- 
lar to those of grain futures markets. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. L. SAUNDERS NAMED 
CLEARING GROUP HEAD 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — H. L. Saun- 
ders was elected president of the 
Winnipeg Grain & Produce Exchange 
Clearing Assn. at a meeting of the 
directors held following the 43rd an- 
nual meeting of the association here 
recently. C. Gordon Smith was named 
vice president, and W. J. Dowler 
honorary secretary. N. Saurez is act- 
ting manager. W. Pope, S. A. Searle, 
J. B. Richardson, W. J. T. Kerr, H. 
Tooley and C. E, Eggleston are other 
members of the board of directors. 
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FEDERAL PROFITS DECREASE 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — Consolidated 
statements of Federal Grain, Ltd., for 
the year ended July 31, 1947, show 
combined operating profits of the 
company and its subsidiary of $190,- 
611.16, after providing for bond in- 
terest of $233,613.69, depreciation, 
$724,683.06, and all other charges. 
This shows a decrease of $82,938.33 
from the combined operating profits 
of the company and its subsidiary for 
the previous fiscal period. 





OFAR Estimates World Production 
of Oats, Barley 6% Below Average 


WASHINGTON—World production 
of barley and oats in 1947 is estimat- 
ed to be about 6% below average, 
according to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. This year’s 
oats production, estimated at 4,120 
million bushels is 3% below the 1946 
crop of 4,245 million bushels, while 
barley at 2,220 million is about 5% 
larger than in 1946. 

The smaller oats harvest is due to 
the sharp drop in North America’s 
outturn. The barley crop is moder- 
ately above that of a year ago in 
most areas of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. In the Southern Hemisphere 
the harvest will not begin until the 
latter part of 1947, and production 
forecasts are based on the assump- 
tion of average yields. 

Production of both oats and barley 
continued much below average in 
Europe, with totals only slightly larg- 
er than the small 1946 crop. The 
below average crop will preclude the 
contribution of much relief to the 
European bread grain shortage, which 
might have been possible with good 
crops, since barley is being used in 
the bread to some extent in parts of 
the Continent. Export possibilities 
from North America are limited this 
year by significant reductions in 
coarse grains in both Canada and the 
U.S., particularly in oats. The sharp- 
ly reduced corn crop in the U.S. will 
also affect the quantity of these 
grains available for export, OFAR 
states. 


The principal remaining source for 
coarse grains is Argentina. Exports 
from that country for the remainder 
of 1947 will be from the near average 
oats crop and record barley crop har- 
vested last December-January. OFAR 
states it is too early in the season to 
have a good indication of what may 
be expected in the way of surpluses 
of these grains from the next har- 
vest, which will begin generally in 
December. 


U.S. Production Declines 


In North America the oats crop 
was much below the 1946 level and 
barley slightly larger than a year 
ago. The U.S. production of oats, re- 
ported at 1,227 million bushels, was 
about 20% below the 1946 crop, 
though still somewhat larger than the 
average of 1,045 million-in 1935-39. 
Both acreage and yields were signifi- 
cantly smaller than in 1946, but larger 
than average. Barley production, at 
286 million bushels, is slightly larger 
than in 1946 and well above average, 
because of increased acreage and 
yields. 

Oats production in Canada is re- 
ported at 288 million bushels, the 
smallest oats harvest of recent years, 
and only 72% of the 1946 crop. Both 
acreage and yields were smaller than 
in 1946 and acreage was somewhat 
smaller than average. Canadian bar- 
ley was only slightly below the 1946 
production and considerably above av- 
erage. Canada’s greatly reduced crop 
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of oats and moderately smaller barley 
crop, together with the reduced carry. 
over stocks, result in available sup. 
plies little larger than domestic re. 
quirements. 

Canada’s exports of oats, including 
oatmeal and rolled oats, amounted to 
about 35 million bushels for the year 
ended July 31, 1947. During the same 
period, barley exports were about 7 
million bushels. For the current crop 
year, however, few export permits are 
to be granted; those granted to cover 
mainly products of the two grains. 


European Output Up 

European production of feed grains 
is estimated to be somewhat below 
average, though slightly larger than 
the small 1946 crop. Present estimates 
for Europe exclude territory acquired 
by the U.S.S.R. Production within 
current boundaries is estimated at 
about 1,320 million bushels of cats 
and 590 million of barley. Yields were 
generally lower than in 1946 in west- 
ern Europe, where drouth and exces- 
sive heat were adverse factors. Un- 
favorable spring weather conditions, 
which curtailed seeding operations, 
also contributed to the reduced ocut- 
turn in some countries. For western 
Europe as a whole, however, acreage 
sown to these grains was larger than 
in 1946, since much of the area lost 
to bread grains from extensive win- 
ter kill was reseeded to spring bailey 
and oats. In parts of central Europe 
yields compared favorably with those 
for 1946. 

Conditions varied widely in the Bal- 
kan area, with best conditions report- 
ed for Rumania and Hungary, where 
yields were better than in 1946 though 
still well below average. Largest re- 
ductions are reported for Greece and 
Bulgaria, with yields somewhat low- 
er than a year ago. 

Production in the U.K. was some- 
what smaller than last year’s crop 
though well above average. Expan- 
sion in feed grain acreage during the 
war years was considerable, and while 
not as large as in 1946, acreage of 
these grains was still substantially 
above average. Yields, however, were 
smaller than a year ago as a result 
of unfavorable weather. Generally 
favorable conditions were reported 
for Eire, and both yields and total 
production were larger than in 1946, 
though yields of oats still were con- 
siderably lower than yields during 
1935-39. 

Scandinavian countries report be- 
low average yields as well as smaller 
than in 1946, especially in Denmark. 
Increased acreage, however, partly 
offset the reduced yields. 

Favorable conditions are reported 
for the U.S.S.R., and production of 
both barley and oats is estimated 
to be well above the 1946 crop. The 
larger gain is estimated in the cut- 
turn of oats. The increase is attrib- 
uted mainly to higher yields, this 
year’s weather having been more fa- 
vorable than a year ago. 


Asia’s Crop Below Average 

Production of barley in Asia was 
still below average, though there was 
some increase compared with 1946. 
Increases in China and Japan more 
than offset reductions in other areas. 
Chinese yields show a good increase, 
which more than balances the re- 
duced acreage reported. Japan’s acre- 
age was also curtailed but yields were 
up considerably. Production in India 
was almost up to the 1946 figure. 
Production in other areas was down, 
especially in the Near East countries 
where drouth reduced yield consid- 
erably. In Iraq, where some surplus 
normally is exported, the crop is esti- 
mated to be only 5% below average. 
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M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








‘OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Production of oats in Asia is compara- 
tively unimportant, China’s produc- 
tion being the only one of any size. 
The crop of 56 million bushels there 
was about 25% larger than in 1946, 
but still below average. 

South America’s coarse grain crops 
are grown principally in Argentina. 
No estimates of sown acreage for the 
current season have been released. 
There is, therefore, no good basis for 
making a forecast of the crop. If 
acreage remained near the 1946 level 
and average yields were obtained, the 
barley crop would be smaller than a 
year ago when yields were signifi- 
cantly above average. Yields of oats 
last year were below average. 

Production in Africa is estimated to 
be slightly larger than a year ago, 
though not up to average. Most of the 
increase for barley occurred in French 
Morocco, where a large increase in 
acreage accompanied by some in- 
crease in yields resulted in a harvest 
almost 90% larger than in 1946. 
Yields in Algeria, the next country of 
importance in production of barley, 
were considerably smaller than they 
were last year, principally because 
of drouth. As a result, production 
there was only about 62% of the 1946 
outturn, despite a good increase in 
acreage. 

Australian production is expected 
to be larger than a year ago. Report- 
ed increases in seedings and favorable 
weather to date indicate prospects of 
an above average harvest for both 
barley and oats. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United Statés at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 4, 1947, and Oct. 5, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 








4, 5, 4, 5, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Wheat ...... 174,759 102,229 2,474 
OOPM ciccccte 7,914 3,962 eee eee 
CORR ccccccee 26,642 19,779 235 eee 
TAPS cccccccce 3,822 1,294 10 107 
Barley ...... 27,445 19,576 2 398 
Flaxseed .... 6,342 3,967 eee eee 
Soybeans .... 68 109 6o0 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Oct. 4 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 80,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 584,000 (332,000). 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 2, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur .. 
Vancouver-New 


13,831 1,572 4,354 7,672 
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In Milling and Baking 
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@ CHEYENNE 
@ NEBRED 
@ PAWNEE 
@ TURKEY 


None Finer! 
Preferred by 
MILLERS Everywhere 


College of Agriculture 


NEBRASKA GRAIN 






juother RECORD BREAKING CROP 


of NEBRASKA “Finest Milling” 
Hard Winter Wheat 





For the third consecutive year, millers and bakers 
have at their disposal a record crop of Nebraska hard 
winter wheat. 98% of all Nebraska wheat is of va- 
rieties that rate GOOD or EXCELLENT in milling 
and baking characteristics, 
Laboratory tests indicate, and milling results prove, 
the 1947 Nebraska crop “top drawer” in milling yields 
and gluten quality—mixing and mechanical tolerance 
the best ever, and... 

BAKE SHOP PERFORMANCE .. . EQUAL 

OR BETTER THAN LAST YEAR 


THAT’S WHY .. . Experienced Millers demand 
Nebraska Wheat — Experienced Bakers demand 


Nebraska Wheat Flour 


Address Inquiries to: J. C. Swinhank, Sec’y 


IMPROVEMENT ASS’N 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The Northwestern 
Miller published weekly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1947, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 





Westminster .. 791 ee 392 134 
Churchill ...... 110 oe 2 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOSOTS occccces 68 o6 213 811 

Totals ........ 14,800 1,572 4,960 8,617 

Year ago ..... 18,349 1,523 8,086 13,074 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 2: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,987 602 1,567 1,769 
57 “e 26 45 





Pacific seaboard. 3 

Churchill ...... 268 ee we ee 

Other terminals* 11 é 40 139 
Petes. a vcccece 6,623 602 1,633 1,953 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 2: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





EMO sec scctse 5,175 681 1,073 953 
| Pere 25 oe 86 16 
Milled or 
processed ... 34 oe 80 42 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 75 oe ee oe 
, | aerererey 86 ee 57 16 
Churchill ...... 575 ve os ee 
Other terminals* 11 ee 7 4 
eee 5,981 681 1,303 1,032 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 2, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 33,677 2,622 10,839 11,800 


Pacific seaboard. 2,310 ee 263 161 
Churchill ...... 2,969 4.0 ee ee 
Other terminals* 113 se 158 740 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 2, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 24,752 1,826 8,875 6,167 
° 437 


Pacific seaboard. 3,897 117 
Churchill ...... 4,976 ee ee es 
Other terminals* 127 ee 261 167 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





ma s are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Managing Editor, C. K. Michener, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business Managers, 
H. J. Pattridge and Thomas A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the owner is 
(If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) The Miller 
Publishing Company, principal stock- 
holders of which are: A. H. Bailey, 
Toronto, Ont.; R. T. Beatty, Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. Eva F. Challen, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thos. A. Griffin, Minneapolis; Mil- 
ton B. Kihistrum, Minneapolis; W. b 


Martin, Jr., New York City; C. K. Mich- 
ener, Minneapolis; Martin EB. Newell, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. Nichols, Min- 
neapolis; H. J. Pattridge, Minneapolis; 
Bleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; R. B. 
Sterling, Kansas City, Mo.; Ruth K. 
Sterling, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. M. A. 
Truesdale, Minneapolis; S. O. Werner, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah 8S. West, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. HB. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, 80 
state.): None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of, the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 6. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—6,671. 
(This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 17th day of September, 
1947. H. J. Pattridge, Notary Public, 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires Dec. 7, 1949.) (Seal.) 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


, LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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a cyst | ais BP atl U4 
‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Dichith, Minnesote 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 





LARROWE MILLS, INC. FAMILY PATENTS 















COHOCTON, N. Y- White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 





Export and Domestic Forwarders 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


Evans Millin 3 Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Britain Negotiating 
With Australia 
for Wheat Supplies 


LONDON—The British government 
is negotiating with the Australian 
government for the purchase of 50 
million bushels of wheat. This, to- 
gether with the 160 million bushels 
which Canada has contracted to de- 
liver -this season, should cover the 
normal British import requirements 
of approximately 210 million bushels, 
and will obviate making purchases of 
wheat from the United States, thus 
conserving dollars. 

The price for the 50 million bushels 
is still under discussion, but it is un- 
derstood that the Australian Wheat 
Board is asking 17 s. bu. (Australian 
currency), equivalent to $2.37 bu. 

Australia is expecting an excellent 
harvest and estimates of the export 
surplus of wheat and flour approxi- 
mate 120 bu. However, as a member 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council, Australia is under obligation 
to supply a substantial part of the 
Far East requirements. 

Arrangements are also being made 
for Australia to supply other food- 
stuffs to the U.K. such as meat, dairy 
produce, edible oils, dried and canned 
fruit, etc., Britain’s plan being to 
transfer her food purchases from hard 
to soft currency areas. It is under- 
stood that Britain is being asked: by 
the Australian government to guar- 
antee long term markets for these 
commodities and also to provide cap- 
ital for the development of Austra- 
lia’s food industries, especially in re- 
spect to cattle and the ground nut in- 
dustry in South Australia, Western 
Australia and Queensland, with a 
view to extending the production : of 
margarine and cooking fats. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN VISIBLE RISES 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Visible stocks 
of Canadian wheat in all positions in- 
creased by more than 8 million bush- 
els the week ended Oct. 2, to 113,- 
865,970 bu., compared with 105,790,- 
379 bu. the week previous, and 112,- 
196,972 a year ago. More than 64 mil- 
lion bushels were in country elevators 
and none in the U.S. lake or sea- 
board terminal elevators. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE SHORTAGE PLAGUES 
FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


LONDON—The rice-growing coun- 
tries of Burma, Siam and Indo-China 
formerly exported about 7 million 
tons of rice a year. In 1946, according 
to the report of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, only 1,500,000 tons 
were available for export. 

Burma, whose 12 million acres of 
rice fields were reduced to 6,500,000 
during the war, has since been able 
by a system of bonuses, to raise the 
acreage to 7,250,000 and expects to 
export 800,000 tons of rice this year. 
The target set for next year is 1,500,- 
000 tons, with a rising scale in each 
successive year. 

It is explained that the shortages 
of rice are caused by the steady rise 
in rice-eating populations since the 
war. Even with the present low stan- 
dard of living and full prewar produc- 
tion there would not be enough rice 
to meet the demand, the institute 
states. In India, for instance, the 
population increases by 5 million a 
year. The present rice crop in India 
seems to be satisfactory, the present 
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food difficulties being due to the 
failure of the 1946 rice crop. In some 
areas of southern India it is feareg 
that the daily rice ration to the or- 
dinary consumer will have to be re- 
uced to 8 oz., which is starvation 
level. It is understood that shortly 
a food mission will be visiting Aus. 
tralia to negotiate for the purchase 
of 1 million tons of Australian wheat 
yearly. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


$3.18 for Class 2 
Wheat Sets New 
Canadian High 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat was 
quoted Oct. 10 at $3.18 bu. to coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom, 
the highest price ever asked for this 
commodity in Canada. The previous 
high, $3.17 was quoted Oct. 9 «nd 
Oct. 1. 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


¢ 

Igleheanrt ¢ 
ARVESTA --:: 
CRACKER SPONGE 
FLOUR.---:°° 
DIADEM.--- °° 


WHITE STAR .- 
PIEFLOUR..-- 


Swane Down 


AKE FLOUR --: 
SOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL F 

PURPOSE MIX § 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 


DIXIE LILY 
A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 











a 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 


4 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


atl 








—_— 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Fiour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Succeseful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


meet 


eT 

GLEN AVON MILLS 
Successful Millers for 

70 Years of Soft 

Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 
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Markets for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Produets in Latin Ameriea 


MEXICO 
W heat 


EFORE the war Mexico was ap- 

proximately 70 to 80% self-suf- 
ficient in wheat. She produced an 
average of 15,271,281 bu. and import- 
ed around 3.5 to 5 million bushels 
yearly. During the war period her 
consumption .increased and it was 
necessary to sharply increase her im- 
ports in 1943-44. Now that the war 
is over she may produce a larger 
percentage of her total needs if con- 
ditions are favorable. 

For the most part soft wheats are 
grown in Mexico. It is difficult to 
obtain official information along this 
linc, but it is believed that the per- 
centage is approximately 80 for soft 
types and 20 for hard-bread types. 
No durum is grown or used. 

Low yields per acre are due to a 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
pauying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for U.S. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 





number of factors. At times ‘“Cha- 
huixtle” or stem rust causes large 
losses during the late spring months, 
just before harvesting takes place. 
A good portion of the seed used 
in Mexico has been imported from 
the United States. It is believed that 
generally seed is rather degenerate 
and only progressive farmers at- 
tempt to plant new. seed yearly. 
Farm practices in Mexico certainly 
could be modernized and much ac- 
complished by the use of improved 
techniques. From the point of view 
of weather, there are very few ideal 
Wheat-growing sections in Mexico. 
Lack of cold weather in the win- 
ter, together with a lack of soil 
moisture, makes wheat growing dif- 
ficult. 

Theoretically, there is government 
encouragement to increase wheat 
production. Actually, the government 
programs of fixed prices have tended 
to hinder production over the past 
Several years. The large government 
food agency, the Nacional Distrib- 
uidora y Reguladora, S. A.” (Na- 
tional Regulator and Distributor), 
is in charge of the importation, re- 
tail sale, and purchase of domestic 
Wheat. It establishes prices in the 
various wheat-growing regions. Thus 
far the prices offered to domestic 
Producers have been low in com- 
Parison with actual wholesale prices 
at distribution points. Because of 
this situation, farmers have tended 
to plant alternate crops which will 
net them a better financial return. 

While fairly modern machinery is 
being used in most commercial areas, 
improvement could be made in the 
type of machinery. In the small pro- 
ducing areas more machinery is 
heeded and, in general, machinery 
8 presently lacking. 


Consumption and Utilization 


Indications are that the consump- 
tion of wheat is rapidly expanding 
M Mexico. In the past several years 
Wheat imports have increased from 


3,674,332 bu. a year to over 14,697,- 
327 in 1944. This is in part due to 
a trend of increased wheat consump- 
tion which started many years ago. 
However, it has been greatly speed- 
ed up by the substitution of wheat 
for corn because of short corn sup- 
plies recently within the Republic. 

Practically all of the wheat used 
in Mexico goes for human consump- 
tion in the form of bakery goods, 
prepared cereals, and other cereal 
products. Only very insignificant por- 
tions go for animal feed, and indus- 


trial use of wheat other than for 
flour milling is negligible. 

The amount of seed planted per 
acre varies greatly in different re- 
gions, but will average around 1% 
bu. an acre. 

Out of the average 15,271,281-bu. 
crop in Mexico, approximately 14,- 
536,415 bu. move to mills and the 
remaining 734,866 bu. are retained 
for seeding during the coming year. 


Storage 
What storage facilities there are 


cannot be considered very modern, 
but many flour mills have good stor- 
age space. There are very few es- 
pecially designed grain elevators in 
Mexico. Common warehouses are the 
ordinary place of storage. As con- 
sumption of wheat moves forward 
in Mexico there will be need for 
new and better elevators as well as 
more storage space. 


Foreign Trade 


Mexico generally prefers the hard 
northern bread wheats of good pro- 





UNION 
PACIFIC 









One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


I. Wyoming manufacturers will find a vast 


* 





x VAST SUPPLY OF COAL, IRON 
AND PETROLEUM 


yx LEADING LIVESTOCK STATE 
x TREMENDOUS WOOL CLIP 


WH IMPORTANT MARKETING CENTER 


OF POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


# LARGE PRODUCER OF SUGAR BEETS, 
POTATOES AND GRAINS 


fw EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 


¥ OUTSTANDING SCENIC AND 
RECREATIONAL ATTRACTIONS 


WW HEALTHFUL LIVING CONDITIONS 


clip is tremendous. Poultry raising and 


amount of raw materials. It is a leading state 
in potential mineral resources; produces 
great quantities of iron ... has the world’s 
largest untapped supply of coal. Copper, 
silver, gold, lignite and bentonite are among 
the mined metals and minerals. The State 
contains 27 oil fields and large timber lands. 


Wyoming is one of the greatest of livestock 
States, producing fine beef cattle. Its wool 










UNION PACIFIC 


dairying are important activities. Principal 
crops are sugar beets, potatoes and grains. 


The healthful climate . . . scenic and recrea- 

tional attractions such as Yellowstone-Grand 

Teton National Park and scores of dude 

ranches ... a fine educational system .. . 

are incentives to living in this western region. 
* * * * 


Cheyenne is one of the principal Union 
Pacific mainline cities; an extremely im- 
portant point to the railroad which provides 
the dependable transportation so essential 
to industrial development. For travelers, 
daily Streamliner service is available from 
Cheyenne to and from Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast. 


%& Address Industrial Department, 

Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 

lebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 


RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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results. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS * 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg. NasHvittg, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umBus, Oxn10 





Yes, you get business protection with 
every sack of SILVER MIST ... because 
SILVER MIST is milled to such uni- 
formly high standards of baking quality 
that customers are always satisfied with 





SALINA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


ll Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
me Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Western King Fiour__ 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA — 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING co. 


Omaha, N 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Fey White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





‘‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson - Romeiser - -Evans Grain Co. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








“Cirremo”’ 


of hard wheat. 





Just theeream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOLI MINNESOT 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith &{Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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tein content. Her purchases over the 
past several years have consisted 
mostly of hard wheats such as No. 2 
hard winter and No. 3 northern. 
These are needed to mix with the 
soft wheats in order to have reason- 
ably good flour for bread baking. 

High-grade imported seed could be 
used in Mexico provided it were 
adapted. to the particular soil and 
climatic conditions of the growing 
regions. Much research along this 
line will have to be done before suit- 
able imported varieties can have 
widespread use. Experiments along 
this line are being conducted at the 
present time and some improvement 
can be looked forward to over the 
coming years. The probable result 
will be adaptations to local con- 
ditions and resistance of specific 
strains to rust. 

The main factors affecting a de- 
mand for wheat from the United 
States are: 

1. Mexico does not produce enough 
wheat for its own consumption and 
therefore must import wheat every 
year. Since United States is next 
door and often has a surplus of 
wheat, it is logical that these im- 
ports be made from the United 
States. 

2. When the corn crop in Mexico 
is low and there is need for sub- 
stitution of another grain, wheat is 
called upon to fill the bill. This is 
the current situation and, if Mex- 
ico could, she would bring in all of 
her wheat from the United States. 

3. As pointed out previously, Mex- 
ico only produces a small portion 
of hard types of wheat in order to 
fill its needs in certain lines of bak- 
ery products. Hard wheats will have 
to be imported to some extent for a 
long time to come. 

4. Although the United States is 
situated favorably from a geographi- 
cal point of view, now that free trade 
is opened once again it must meet 
price competition from other coun- 


tries. 
Wheat Flour 


The most important mills are |o- 
cated in Mexico City. Other impor- 
tant milling centers are Guadalajara, 
Puebla, Monterrey, Torreon, Chihua: 
hua City, Hermosillo and Mexicali. 

Most of the mills established in 
Mexico have been in use for a num- 
ber of years. No recent attempts 
have been made to modernize mill- 
ing equipment. Insofar as is known, 
no new mills are being erected in 
the Republic. Broadly speaking, 100% 
of the milling takes place in mills 
of old construction and operated with 
machinery which in many cases is 
old. 

Up to the time of the war, the 
Mexican government imposed very 
few restrictions upon mills. With 
the shortage of corn and the in- 
creased demand for wheat, the gov- 
ernment has stepped more and more 
into the milling picture. One of ‘he 
important regulations in existence at 
the present time is one which re- 
quires millers to produce at least 
20% of the flour in whole wheat. 
Understanding of grades is at a mini- 
mum; there are great variations in 
protein, ash and moisture content. 
Bakeries cannot be sure of the type 
of flour that they buy and there 
are practically no government recu- 
lations as to protein, ash or mois- 
ture content. 


Production and Types 
The usual extraction rate is 72 to 
74%. However, because of the short- 
age of grains and the necessity to 
spread supplies, government decree 
(Continued on page 45) 
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RR Freight Rate 
Increase Granted; 
26% Rise Pending 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Oct. 7 granted 
the railroad’s request to raise freight 
rates throughout the country by an 
interim rate boost of approximately 
10%, enabling the roads to apply the 
new rates on three days’ notice, and 
is intended to protect carrier earnings 
pending ICC decision on a plea for a 
26% increase. 

An additional $125 million is ex- 
pected to be provided by this action 
to meet spiraling wage and material 
cost increases for the rest of this 
year. Rate raises on coal and iron 
ore were modified by the commission, 
thus actually adjusting the nation’s 
fr ight rates by an 8.9% increase. 


Probable Yield Stated 


\ccording to the ICC, freight rate 
‘reases, authorized on an interim 
sis until the commission acts on 

railroad request to raise rates 
6 in eastern territory and 25% 
ewhere, will yield $47 million in 
tern territory, $5.7 million in Poca- 
nontas territory, $18.2 million in 
ithern territory and $54.3 million 
in the western territory. 


wee 


—-— o> Oo 


~n 


Plan Speedy Hearings 

[he commission said hearings on 
the long-range application, docketed 
as Ex Parte 166, will be set as speed- 
ily as possible at convenient places 
in the four rate. territories. 

In approving the higher interim 
rites, the commission declared that 
railroads, like many other industries, 
“are vulnerable to inflationary forces 
or to sudden and sharply ascending 
costs,” 

The commission also authorized 
southern carriers to raise basic coach 
fares by 13.63% and parlor and sleep- 
ing car fares by 6.06%. 

The new passenger fares will be 
effective south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi. 

¥ ¥ 


Senator Clyde Reed 
Continues Car 
Shortage Inquiries 


WASHINGTON—Senator Clyde M. 
Reed (R., Kansas) has called another 
conference Oct. 15 in connection with 
his freight car shortage inquiry. 
Charging that “some place along the 
line someone is falling down” in 
freight car production, the senator 
intends to “find out who it is.” 

He will talk with officials of steel 
companies, freight car builders and 
railroads in a fresh attempt to learn 
why the 10,000-car-a-month program 
agreed upon last February has fallen 
short of its goal. ; 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, said 
that a growing car shortage is ham- 
pering the movement of grain and 
slowing down coal production. 

The greatest number of new cars 
produced in one month this year was 
the 7,597 in September. The coal car 
shortage last week amounted to 39,- 
200, Col. Johnson said, and 735 
grain elevators were blocked Oct. 8. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DANISH SCIENTIST ON PROGRAM 

NEW YORK — Aage Lund, chief 
microbiologist of the Tuborg Brew- 
eries, Copenhagen, gave an insight in- 
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to laboratory techniques and work on 
biological control and microorganisms 
in breweries at the initial meeting of 
the 1947-48 season of the New York 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, held Oct. 7. The meet- 
ing was held jointly with the local 
members of the American Society of 
Brewing Chemists. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMA CONVENTION HAS 
FOOD-SAVING THEME 


NEW YORK — Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., will feature 
“Food — For Life, For Freedom” as 
their convention theme Nov. 10-12 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The role 
of the American manufacturer in 
helping to solve the world food prob- 
lems will be defined by representa- 
tives of leading food manufacturing 
organizations and manufacturers’ sup- 
port of President Truman’s food con- 
servation attempts will be correlated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Senator Blames 
Administration 
for High Prices 


WASHINGTON—Responsibility for 
current high prices was nailed on the 
White House door last week by Sen. 
Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) who 
declared that a chronological study 
of the decontrol steps of the admin- 
istration would support his conten- 
tion. , 

Starting with the presidential veto 
June 29, 1946, of the Office of Price 
Administration extension legislation 
passed by Congress, he cited the pres- 
idential signature of the price bill 
which omitted price control over 
meat. Next he noted the restoration 
of price control over meat by the 
Price Decontrol Board and the subse- 
quent dropping of meat price controls 
by the chief executive in October and 
dropping of controls over practically 
all commodities Nov. 12. 

The Wisconsin senator challenged 
any contention that blame for the 
current price upsurge could be put on 
Congress. The real causes of present 
high prices, he stated, are the world 
food shortage, crop failure, under 
production resulting from strikes and 
slowdowns, high consumer purchasing 
power and “irresponsible government 
purchase policies.” 














Threat of Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


advocates of an entirely free econ- 
omy are now giving lip service to in- 
ternal allocation authority for the 
government, although USDA officials 
at operating levels have consistently 
stated that the grain use restrictions 
and long extraction flour were of rela- 
tively inconsequential importance 
when used during the last emergency. 

The rising hysteria for allocation, 
ration and price control powers can 
congeal into an irresistible demand 
for congressional action to reinstate 
these wartime powers, particularly if 
the winter wheat crop outlook does 
not improve. 

The lack of progress in the volun- 
tary food conservation campaign has 
led to the speculation that the admin- 
istration may seize the opportunity to 
force congressional action for a re- 
turn of wartime control authority, 
pointing out that voluntary methods 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS—F our new staff members of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. were appointed last month following the organ- 
ization’s annual convention in St. Louis Sept. 14-16. They are (from left) 
Bernard K. Schram, director of public relations; Don Clark, secretary; 
John Bowden, treasurer, and E. G. Cherbonnier, feed consultant to the 
association. 





are ineffective and export commit- 
ments can only be met through rigid 


_ government restrictions. 


Results Spotty 


The eat less days recommendation 
appears to have had spotty results as 
far as restaurants are concerned. Res- 
taurant organizations have challenged 
the claim for conservation that the 
meatless Tuesdays and poultryless 
and eggless Thursdays were expected 
to effect. Restaurant association offi- 
cials claim that there is no over-all 
net savings but merely a _ forced 
switch of eating habits within the 
week. Further conferences between 
the Citizens Food Committee staff 
and restaurant organization officials 
are slated for this week. 

However, in another phase of the 
voluntary conservation campaign the 
committee has had some _ success. 
Charles Luckman, chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee, announced 
that most distillers have agreed to a 
60-day shutdown. He estimated that 
the move would save 10 to 20 million 
bushels of grain, mostly corn. 


Republican Aid Seen 


That an administration demand for 
wider grants of domestic control pow- 
ers may find bipartisan support is 
seen in statements made by promi- 
nent Republican members of Con- 
gress. 

Last week Sen. Ralph E. Flanders 
(R., Vt.) stated that grain allocation 
authority and meat rationing at the 
consumer level may be necessary if 
the voluntary methods fail. He also 
said that Congress should be greatly 
concerned over high prices. 

Testimony given by responsible 
medical men disclosed before his price 
study committee that the current 
level of prices denies the low income 
groups. sufficient food, the senator 
stated. He also said that the low in- 
come groups were no more badly off 
during the depths of the depression. 
Sen. Flanders also stated that the 
current high price levels are bank- 
rupting nations which purchase food 
supplies in U.S. markets. 

According to the senator, the vol- 
untary program cannot show results 
before January, and at that time if 
the results are negative or inconse- 
quential the U.S. will have to go fur- 
ther and ration meat, poultry and 


eggs at the consumer level. He con- 
tended that simple consumer ration 
controls on these few foods could be 
put into operation quickly without 
the elaborate machinery used under 
OPA. 

Sen. Flanders said he would favor 
a slight business recession now, point- 
ing out that if food prices could be 
reduced between 5 and 10% the econ- 
omy could be stabilized at that level. 
The senator urged responsible people 
in and out of government to direct 
their attention to the problem at 
once: 
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ALBERT FENNER JOINS 
PETERSEN OVEN CO. 


CHICAGO—Albert H. Fenner, 2564 
N. 91st St., Wauwatosa, Wis., is now 
connected with the Petersen Oven 
Co., Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by D. L. Sperry, director 
of sales. Mr. Fenner will be an ex- 
clusive representative of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co. in Wisconsin and the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. 





Aggressive Buying 





(Continued from page 13) 


have to be prevented by administra- 
tive technique. 


Food Plan a Moral Issue 


He declined to be drawn into the 
controversy over the effectiveness of 
the voluntary food conservation pro- 
gram, but observed that it was a 
moral issue for the individual house- 
wife and otherwise could not be ef- 
fective. He also admitted that if the 
voluntary program was effective in 
curtailing meat and poultry demand, 
it could cause a holding of animals, 
thereby putting a heavier drain on 
feed grain stocks. 

However, he said that his informa- 
tion revealed an increasing liquidation 
of livestock in the last few weeks. 

Following the testimony given here 
on the long-range agricultural pro- 
gram, members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee will make a cross- 
country bus survey of farming condi- 
tions. Testimony will be heard from 
regional farm organizations and other 
interested groups. 
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“CAT-IN-THE-BAG”—A. B. Merriam, advertising manager of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., accepting the Golden Anniversary Certificate of Public 
Service for the Bemis Cat-in-the-Bag trade name during ceremonies last 
month at the Sheraton Coronado Hotel in St. Louis. Bemis was one of 
40 midwestern companies so honored. The award was made to trade 
names which have been in continuous use for 50 years or more. Robert 
L. Lund right, chairman of the sponsoring committee, is presenting the 


certificate. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. James Sowden, secretary New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, who is on an eastern business 
trip, called at the New York offices 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

2 


C. D. Sturgis, bakery service, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Buffalo, 
spent several days among the New 
York trade. P. J. Wedge, treasurer 
of the mill at Minneapolis, was an- 
other New York visitor. 

* 


G. M. Ross, chairman of the board, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, and 
T. H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, were two Kan- 
sas men visiting the New York trade 
recently. 

we 


Edwin A. Larson, manager bulk 
soft wheat flours, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, made his headquarters 
with the company’s New York offices 
during an eastern business trip. 

had 

M. D. King, president of the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was 
a visitor in Chicago last week. 

w 


H. E. Lague, manager of the Monte 
Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills, a unit of 
Chicago Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, visited the Kansas City Board 
of Trade the week of Oct. 6. 

© 


Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, was in Minne- 
apolis Oct. 10 on federation business. 

® 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, called on several mills in In- 
diana and Illinois Oct. 8-9. 


e 
P. A. Kier, general manager, Na- 


tional milling branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, and second 


vice president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, left for New York Oct. 6 for 
the week-end. 

* 


A Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of 
Trade membership was ordered trans- 
ferred from R. Hugh Uhlmann of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, to Maurice Waeldin of the Mid- 
west Grain Co., Hutchinson. 


Not being a philatelist, E. Don Rus- 
sell, district sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is passing up an oppor- 
tunity to get all the latest German 
stamps in exchange for food. One who 
signs himself H. A. Wetzel and gives 
assurance he never was a member of 
the Nazi party wrote Mr. Russell, 
appealing for food relief, stating he 
had sent some stamps (which never 
arrived). 


O. J. Zimmerman, Oklahoma City, 
manufacturing superintendent, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has returned from a 
trip to Chicago. 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, direc- 
tor of sales for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., returned from a trip to Louisiana 
the week of Oct. 6. 


A. deSwaan of A. deSwaan, Inc., 
New York flour merchants and ex- 
porters, left by plane Oct. 9 for a 
three weeks’ trip through South 
America. 

& 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., and Claude F. Tillma, 
Oklahoma City branch manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., attended the 
week-end fishing party of the Okla- 
homa City Kiwanis Club at Lake 
Texoma. Following. their usual cus- 
tom they made and served 1,000 pan- 
cakes to the members. As further 


proof of his skill as chef, Mr. Tillma 
recently entered a loaf of bread of his 
making in the Oklahoma State Fair 
exhibits and came out with second 
honors—a red ribbon and $1 in cash— 
winning over veteran women bread 
makers and fair winners. 


Victor E. Marx, bakery division, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
and secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, lec- 
tured Oct. 6-9 to students of the bak- 
ing school recently established for 
veterans in the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College branch at Okmulgee, Okla. 
Representatives of the Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn. attended the lectures. 


. B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 

production division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., is visiting the trade in the 
central states. A. G. Ehernberger, 
sales manager, bakery products divi- 
sion, is calling on the trade in the 
South, while J. C. Carruth from the 
Chicago office, and Ray Schrameyer, 
Indiana representative, are visiting 
the office headquarters in St. Louis. 


H. H. Wurtz, flour buyer for the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was visiting middle west- 
ern markets, conferring with millers 
at Minneapolis and Omaha last week. 


Louis S. Myers, general manager 
and treasurer, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was one of the finalists 
in the Calcutta golf tournament of 
the Oakwood Country Club, Kansas 
City. 

* 


Dorothy C. Danforth, daughter of 
Donald D. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
granddaughter of William H. Dan- 
forth, founder of the company and 
now chairman of the board, was 





Harry A. Hughes 


ST. REGIS OFFICE — Harry A. 
Hughes is in charge of the new multi- 
wall bag sales office opened recently 
in Minneapolis by the St. Regis Sales 
Corp. This office is one of eight 
branches in the central sales divi- 
sion, operating with headquarters in 
Chicago, under the direction of V. C. 
Douglas, vice president. Mr. Hughes 
joined the company in 1937, after 
graduating from St. Peter’s College. 
After his discharge from the army he 
was placed in charge of the St. Regis 
sales territory in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. 
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* GMI Visits New York , 


NEW YORK—An unusually large 
number of General Mills, Inc., execu- 
tives were here during the past 
week, many of them in connection 
with the dinner at which the award 
for best annual reports is made by 
Financial World. In this group were 
S. C. Gale, vice president and direc- 
tor of advertising; T. W. Hope, man- 
ager film department; W. D. Peters, 
staff assistant, public service depart- 
ment; Janette Kelley, director, home 
service department, and Margaret 
Spader, same department, and Mrs 
Marjorie C. Husted, consultant in 
women’s activities, advertising de- 
partment, all from Minneapolis. Othe: 
General Mills’ personnel here includ 
ed G. Cullen Thomas, vice president, 
director bakers’ service; H. B. Kel 
sey, assistant secretary-treasurei 
Buffalo, and C. L. Moore, products 
control manager, Buffalo. 


crowned queen of the Veiled Prophets 
Ball, top social and civic event in Si 
Louis, Oct. 8. 

a 


Five times international whea' 
champion, and the man who is credit 
ed with developing Red Bobs whea 
and Gold Nugget potatoes, Dr. Seage) 
Wheeler, was honored at a testi 
monial dinner held at Saskatoon, 
Sask., last week. The dinner was at- 
tended by a large number of friends 
and associates, on the eve of Di 


Wheeler’s retirement from plan 
breeding and extension work. 
& 


Harry Ekstedt, New York, manager 
of bakery production service of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., was a Minneapolis vis 
itor the week of Oct. 6. 


DEATHS 


Friends of Harry E. Kelly, long time 
associated with the Colorado Millins 
& Elevator Co. in the years of it 
ownership and management by thi 
J. K. Mullen family, will regret t 
learn of the death of Mrs. Kelly a! 
their former home at Greeley, Colo. 
while on a visit there. Mr. Kelly re 
tired from the Colorado company anc 
management of the Greeley mill two 
years ago, since which time they have 
made their home at Santa Ann, Cal 
A fortnight ago they returned tc 
Greeley for a visit and it was ther« 
that Mrs. Kelly died suddenly and 
unexpectedly Oct. 7. Funeral services 
were held there three days later. Mr. 
Kelly will return shortly to Santa 
Ann to settle up his affairs, after 
which he will return to Greeley tc 
make his permanent home. Also sur 
viving is a son, Robert R. Clark, asso- 
ciated with the Quaker Oats Co. at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 











Paul H. Crane, superintendent for 
the Finney Bakery, Greenville, Texas, 
died Oct. 10 following a heart attack. 
Mr. Crane was bakery service man in 
the South for the International Mill- 
ing Co. from 1926 until the outbreak 
of World War II. During the war, he 
supervised the operation of several! 
army bakeries in the South. 


Harry ©. Stanford, 57, milling su- 
perintendent of the General Mills, 
Inc., flour mill in South Chicago, IIl., 
died suddenly at his home Oct. 4. Mr. 
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Stanford was born in London, and 
moved to Canada when 15. He had 
been with General Mills and its pred- 
ecessor companies for the past 31 
years, working his way up through 
many departments of the mill. He was 
a member of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and past president of 
the Men’s Club at the mill. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Margaret, and 
two daughters. 


Mrs. Katherine Craik, widow of the 
late Albert S. Craik who for many 
years was superintendent miller for 
the Standard Milling Co., died at Du- 
luth, Minn., Oct. 4. She was 83 years 
old. Surviving are a daughter and two 
sons, Robert of Superior, Wis., and 
Albert of Duluth. 


William Blakey Walker, 57, former 
secretary and treasurer of Piedmont 
Mills, Inc., died Sept. 26 at his home 
in Lynchburg, Va., after a long ill- 
ness. He is survived by one son, W. 
Blakey Walker, Jr., as well as sev- 
eral brothers and sisters. 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY COLORADO MILLING 


DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has announced that for the 
three months ended Aug. 31, 1947, the 
company reports consolidated operat- 
ing profits, subject to year-end ad- 
justments of $1,463,808, and consoli- 
dated net income of $869,950, as com- 
pared with $1,407,670 and $811,447, 
respectively, for the three months 
ended Aug. 31, 1946. As a result of 
conversions of $3 cumulative conver- 
tible preferred stock into common 
stock, there were outstanding at Aug. 
31, 1947, 53,065 shares of preferred 
stock and 358,844 shares of common 
stock, as compared with 64,546 and 

22,998, respectively, at Aug. 31, 1946. 
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MNF Official Urges 
Larger Proportion 
of Flour in Exports 


CHICAGO—A two-point program 
was advocated Oct. 10 by an official 
of the Millers National Federation 
“as the most effective means of get- 
ting maximum food values. to 
Europe.” 

Addressing a conference of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers Assn. at the Chicago Club, 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, said: 

“First, every effort should be made 
to curtail the amount of wheat fed 
to livestock and poultry. By feeding 
available corn and other coarse feed 
grains to livestock and poultry, the 
amount of wheat available for ship- 
ment to Europe is increased. 

“Second, as much as possible of the 
wheat set aside for European aid 
should be shipped in the form of flour. 
By milling the wheat into flour in 
our country, the by-product millfeed 
is made available for livestock feeding 
and there is less tendency for US. 
farmers to feed wheat to their ani- 
mals. Thus, wheat is conserved. 

“Also, by making the flour in the 
U.S., our working men and manufac- 
turing facilities are kept busy.” 
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W. M. CLARK, QUAKER OATS 
CO. OFFICIAL, DEAD AT 60 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—William M. 
Clark, 60, assistant manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., 
died Oct. 10 here. He recently had 
undergone a_ serious operation at 
Barnes Hospital in St. Louis. 

Son of the late Robert R. Clark, 











No Antitrust Suits in Campaign 
to Save Grain, Tom C. Clark Says 


WASHINGTON—Tom C. Clark, at- 
torney general of the U.S., has in- 
formed John R. Steelman, assistant 
to President Truman, that the Justice 
Department will not regard as viola- 
tions of antitrust laws any joint ac- 
tion by industry groups cooperating 
with the grain conservation program 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Citizens Food Committee. 
The Justice Department waiver ex- 
tends to Jan. 31, 1948. 

That. assurance was given to Mr. 
Steelman by Mr. Clark in a letter 
dated Oct. 8. The assistant to the 


MILLERS’ BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS — M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has been elected to the’ executive 
board of the Minneapolis area coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. The ex- 
tent to which milling company ex- 
ecutives have been attracted to this 
activity is shown in the fact that 
Whitney H. Eastman, vice president 
of General Mills, is president of the 
council, while serving on the execu- 
tive board are Frank Bean, board 
chairman of the International Mill- 
ing Co.; Andrew Dygert, vice presi- 
dent of same company; Paige Leh- 
man, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Fred Canaday, General 
Mills, Inc. 


rman acamememeae saetartenn wenn 





president had explained to Mr. Clark 
that each of the grain-processing in- 
dustries that had been asked to co- 
operate in the grain conservation pro- 
gram wanted some assurance that 
the Justice Department would not re- 
gard any industry-wide action as 
monopolistic or trade-restraining. 

“Each of these industries desires 
assurances from the Department of 
Justice that action by its members 
in compliance with requests from the 
government pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s program would not subject the 
members of these industries to prose- 
cution by the department under the 
antitrust laws,” Mr. Steelman wrote 
in a query to Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark, in a reply to Mr. Steel- 
man, wrote: 

“This is to advise you that, under 
the circumstances you have described, 
action during a limited period, until 
Jan. 31, 1948, of industry members 
looking toward the temporary elim- 
ination or reduction of the use of 
grain, as requested on behalf of the 
government and approved by or on 
behalf of the President, will not be 
used by this department as the basis 
for proceedings against such indus- 
try members under the antitrust 
laws.” 

In the event the emergency should 
continue beyond Jan. 31, 1948, Mr. 
Clark added, the Justice Department 
would, of course, give further con- 
sideration to the matter. 


for many years president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, and 
later manager after the company was 
sold to the Quaker Oats Co., William 
Clark was associated with his father 
in the milling business, becoming as- 
sistant manager at St. Joseph for the 
Quaker company on his father’s re- 
tirement in 1938. 

Mr. Clark formerly served for a 
number of years on the Missouri 
State Cancer Commission. 

He was married in 1910 to Miss 
Lola L. Smart of Ottawa, Kansas, 
who survives him. Also surviving are 
a daughter and two sisters, one of 
whom is wife of George A. Aylsworth, 
now with the Great Western. Railroad 
and formerly in the grain and milling 
business in the Southwest. 
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P. VAL KOLB APPOINTED 
DIVISION VICE PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK—P. Val Kolb has 
been appointed vice president of the 
special markets division of Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., newly formed subsid- 
iary of Sterling Drug Co., conducting 
the business formerly done by Win- 
throp Chemical Co., Inc., and Fred- 
erick Stearns & Co. division. 

The division has headquarters at 
170 Varick St. New York, and 
branches, warehouses and sales repre- 
sentatives in Portland, San Francisco, 











P. Val Kolb 


Los Angeles, Denver, Dallas, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo and 
Atlanta. 

Among the brands of interest to the 
milling, baking and feed industries 
distributed under Mr. Kolb’s supervi- 
sion are B-E-T-S, Vextram, Oxzylite, 
Trides, Calciferol, also the special for- 
mula for enrichment of macaroni 
products, corn meal and grits. 
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COST ACCOUNTANTS PLAN 
NEWTON MEETING OCT. 24 


WICHITA—The October meeting 
of the Flour Mill Cost Accountants 
Assn. will be held at the general of- 
fices of American Flours, Inc., New- 
ton, Kansas, Oct. 24 at 9:30 a.m., ac- 
cording to H. Eldon Weakly, chief 
accountant of the Kansas Milling Co. 
and president of the organization. 

Members are requested to write 
Harry Schierling or Milo Straney for 
accommodations for the night of Oct. 
23. For those who stay in Wichita, T. 
Ray Lewis, Kansas Milling Co., will 
handle their reservations. 
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John R. Kinsey 


PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
APPOINTED BY MNF 


—~<>— 
John R. Kinsey Joins Federation Staff 
—Will Distribute News, Nutri- 
tional Data 


CHICAGO—Appointment of John 
R. Kinsey as publicity director of the 
Millers National Federation has been 
announced by Herman Steen, vice 
president. 

Mr. Kinsey formerly was publicity 
director of the Westinghouse Appli- 
ance division where he was in charge 
of publicity for the “Health for Vic- 
tory” nutrition program. His experi- 
ence also includes being associate edi- 
tor of Popular Mechanics magazine, . 
and serving as a reporter on the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the Peoria 
Journal-Transcript. 

In the past, the publicity phase of 
the long range program has been han- 
dled by outside agencies. Mr. Kinsey 
will have the responsibility of setting 
up a department within the federa- 
tion to distribute news, nutritional 
data and background information 
about wheat flour and products made 
from wheat flour, Mr. Steen said. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


serious and that their wheat pur- 
chases must be confined to quantities 
sufficient to meet near-by flour com- 
mitments and that accumulation of 
wheat or flour in excess of such com- 
mitments would not be permitted. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 72,043 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
970,662 sacks, compared with 4,042,- 
705 sacks in the previous week and 
3,756,572 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,832,832 and three years 
ago 3,479,574. Flour production in- 
creased 41,000 sacks in Buffalo over 
last week, 13,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 28,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 48,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 106,000 in the Southwest. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is the text of the statement issued in 
Minneapolis Oct. 9 by Representative 
George H. Bender (R., Ohio), chair- 
man of the midcontinent subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. The 
subcommitttee conducted hearings in 
Minneapolis for three days. 


¥ ¥ 


Testimony submitted to this sub- 
committee in Chicago and Minneapo- 
lis warrants the belief that the Tru- 
man administration is using the grain 
markets as a football for political ex- 
pediency. In diverting attention from 
economic facts and, in some cases 
misrepresenting those facts the ad- 
ministration has sought to shift the 
responsibility for its own shortcom- 
ings, policies and inaction at a cru- 
cial hour. 

While I do not speak for the sub- 
committee, I have personally found 
no evidence of wrong-doing in our 
grain exchanges. In fact, I have found 
much to be commended in the efforts 
of the grain trades to preserve free 
and open markets, and much to be 
condemned in the efforts of govern- 


ment to by-pass and restrict these - 


free markets. 


Presents Highlights 


Testimony presented before the 
subcommittee can be highlighted as 
follows: 

Heavy grain shipments abroad can- 
not be accomplished without high 
prices at home under a free economy. 
This is confirmed by the Harriman 
committee and also by the Andresen 
committee in the House, which found 
tat :*. . government purchase of 
grain is the dominating factor estab- 
lishing cash and futures prices in the 
grain markets of the U.S... .” 

Cash grain prices—grain for imme- 
diate delivery—have consistently been 
above futures prices, offering con- 
crete evidence that heavy demands, 
including government purchases, rath- 
er than speculative influences, dom- 
inate the grain markets. 

The fact that grain prices are still 
up in the face of higher margins is 
further evidence that the market is 
not under a speculative influence. 

There is no question that there has 
been outside speculation in the mar- 
ket, but it has not determined prices. 


Lack of Authority Seen 


In asking the grain trades to im- 
pose margins for price control pur- 
poses, the administration is guilty of 
using its powers for political pur- 
poses, and without authority of law. 
Margins in commodity markets have 
always been used only to guarantee 
the integrity of contracts. 

The grain markets are in a state 
of confusion at a time when their in- 
valuable services are most needed. 

Some millers are fearful that they 
will be unable to meet the now heavy 
financial requirement in the futures 
market and will be at the mercy of 
large competitors. 

All millers are fearful that higher 
prices to consumers will result from 
the competitive scramble with gov- 
ernment for grain. 

Experienced grain men are con- 
cerned over the small prospective 
grain carry-over under plans for for- 
eign shipments. With a short corn 
crop responsible for the current ne- 
cessity for conservation, damage to 
crops in the months ahead could 
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Statement of Rep. G. H. Bender 
on Grain Markets 


seriously jeopardize food supplies at 
home when our reserves are thin. 


Conflicts Cited 


The unwarranted. radio attack on 
the grain trades, in which President 
Truman deliberately sought to leave 
the impression that our grain ex- 
changes are the centers of gambling, 
does not jibe with the evidence before 
this subcommittee. 

Equally as important, it is not in 
accord with the findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid (the 
Harriman committee), released a 
week before at the White House or 
the findings of a special congressional 
committee studying the food short- 
age. 

It is also out of accord with the 
warnings given the Washington high 
command months ago by the grain 
trades and its offers to utilize years 
of experience to help lessen the im- 
pacts of the grain crisis created by 
heavy foreign shipments. 

No evidence indicates that the 
warnings or offers of assistance were 
accepted. Washington moved in the 
bungling way of bureaucrats. 

If ‘there is merit to the charge and 
widespread belief that the Truman 
administration has deliberately em- 
phasized the crisis abroad to pave the 
way for its continuation in power, the 
current hearings throw into bold re- 
lief the serious danger of scuttling 
our national economy as part of the 
Truman foreign program. Testimony 
tends to show that high grain prices 
have already resulted from the gov- 
ernment’s purchasing program, with 
its huge exports which are throwing 
domestic supplies for our people down 
to or below a safe level. 

I feel strongly that we must feed 
the starving people of Europe but I 
do not believe that they should be fed 
only as a matter of political expedi- 
ency. 





Grain Markets 


(Continued from page 13) 


paying only 157% more for scratch 
feed, 119% more for laying mash and 
132% more for mixed dairy feeds than 
he did in January, 1940. 

“There are only three ways to 
bring prices down,” Mr. Berger as- 
serted. “They are: (1) produce more, 
(2) consume and waste less, (3) ex- 
port less, or a combination of all 
three.” 


Opposes 80% Extraction Flour 


A. B. Sparboe, president of the flour 
milling division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, warned that if the 
present foreign policy is continued, 
grain and flour prices probably will 
go higher. He opposed resumption of 
regulations requiring millers to pro- 
duce only 80% extraction flour, which 
would result in less offal and cause 
increased feeding of whole wheat to 
livestock in the absence of sufficient 
millfeed. 


Not Enough Grain for All 


At the midwestern subcommittee 
hearings in Chicago, witnesses in- 
cluded J. O. McClintock, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
Richard F. Uhlmann, vice president 
of that exchange. Mr. McClintock told 
the subcommittee that “it is not go- 
ing to do anyone any good to point 





the finger at the other fellow. There 
just isn’t enough grain to give us all 
we want and at the same time take 
care of world needs without increas- 
ing grain prices.” 

Mr. Uhlmann decribed the neces- 
sity for grain exchanges and the rules 
under which the Chicago Board of 
Trade operates. “In no way does the 
board influence prices,” he said. “Our 
sole purpose is to provide an open, 
free and competitive market, con- 
sistent with the Bill of Rights, that 
will be safe and useful to the nation’s 
economy all the way from the farmer 
to the consumer.” 

Other central states hearings are 
scheduled for Kansas City, Dallas, 
Little Rock and Birmingham. The 
western schedule opened Oct. 6 at 
Denver and will continue at Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. Other 
eastern hearings were held at Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 7-9, and Greensboro, 
N. C., Oct. 10, with sessions slated 
at Atlanta Oct. 14-15. 


¥ Y¥ 
Industry Men to Testify . 


KANSAS CITY — Representatives 
of the milling and grain industries 
will present testimony before the 
middle western section of the con- 
gressional subcommittee investigat- 
ing high prices for consumer goods 
when the committee begins hearings 
in Kansas City, Oct. 15. Among those 
scheduled to appear before the com- 
mittee are Henry H. Cate, president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Frank 
A. Theis, president, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., and Roy Crawford, 
secretary of the Farmers Union Job- 
bing Assn. 

¥v ¥ 


Attacks Grain Exchanges 


BOSTON—Tom C. Clark, attorney 
general, in an address Oct. 8, told the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce that 
American grain “gamblers” are caus- 
ing inflation in this country and 
abroad and warned that his depart- 
ment would use every possible means 
to wipe out speculation where it can 
be traced as a direct cause of increas- 
ing prices. 

He also stated that the probable 
answer would be the publicizing of 
names of those who are speculating’in 
“public misery.” Mr. Clark denounced 
the Chicago Board of Trade for re- 
sisting any strengthening of rules 
concerning speculation and declared 
that one third of the transactions 
were pure “gambles.” 

“It appears,” he said, “that the 
grain exchanges are making the same 
mistake that the New York Stock 
Exchange made back in the 20's. It, 
too, was warned, but its members 
were making a cleanup and they 
would not listen. But when the crash 
came, they listened—oh, yes, they 
dropped to their knees and begged. 

“It appears that the same situa- 
tion is approaching now. We find 
greedy men, blind with lust for 
money, trafficking in human misery.” 

He also criticized the slowness of 
the exchanges in responding to the 
President’s request for an increase on 
grain margins. Mr. Clark closed his 
speech with the statement that de- 
mocracy applies to ecomonic and busi- 
ness life as well as political life and 
that “we cannot have business mon- 
archies in a political republic.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
20 27 4 1 


Rye 


Five mills ... 23,553 22,833 31,236 *22,964 


*Four mills. 
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No Quarrel With 
Exchanges; Margins 
Okay—Anderson 


CHICAGO—Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, told news- 
men Oct. 9 that while he would like 
to see more wheat in circulation, no 
bonuses are contemplated for the 
purpose of bringing more grain into 
the markets. He expressed himself as 
“very well satisfied’ with the new 
and higher margins imposed by th« 
grain exchanges on futures trading 
and said that “we are appreciativc 
of the things the brokerage houses 
did.” 

“We have no quarrel with the 
boards of trade,” he said. “They are 
serving a useful purpose.” 


However, he said, “I feel that spec- 
ulative trading jeopardizes our eco- 
nomic stability.” More than half of 
the wheat crop was traded on the 
Chicago Board of Trade in one month 
he said, and such intensive actior 
“runs the market up.” 


“The exchanges can _ correctly 
charge the government with adding 
to the price of grain through its pur- 
chases,” he admitted, “but if we can 
have that much rise and eliminate 
speculation, we'll be all right.” 

When it was pointed out to Mr. 
Anderson that spot grain prices have 
been higher than futures prices for 
some time, the secretary said: “I do 
not care what the relation is. between 
spot and futures prices. If you develop 
speculation along with government 
purchasing, you have the elements of 
an upward spiral.” 
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CO-OP SELLING, PACKING 
METHODS TO BE STUDIED 


WASHINGTON—Methods of mer- 
chandising -and distributing canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables by 
cooperatives will be studied in a proj- 
ect just approved under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 


The study will include an examina- 
tion of packaging, storing, financing, 
transporting, advertising, pricing and 
selling practices to see if wastes in 
distribution can be reduced and mar- 
kets expanded. Trade preferences for 
kinds, varieties and grades of various 
products processed by cooperatives 
will be studied to seé what, if any, 
changes need to be made to improve 
production, processing or distribu- 
tion methods. 

Actual case studies will be made of 
about 50 cooperative plants by the 
cooperative research and service divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The findings are expected to be 
applicable, however, to all types of 
processors. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS WINTER MEETING 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The winter 
meeting ‘of the Ohio Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel here Jan. 18-20, according to a 
recent announcement by Roy Fergu- 
son, secretary of the organization. An 
exhibition presenting new ideas, ma- 
terial and equipment is being planned 
in connection with the convention. 
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Cut Animal Use 
of Scarce Grain, 
Anderson Urges 


CHICAGO—Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, declared at a 
session of the Farm Equipment In- 
stitute Oct. 14 that grain conserva- 
tion, to be effective, must be accom- 
plished at the animal feeding level. 
Mr. Anderson previously had dis- 
counted the importance of the “eat 
less’ days in the grain conservation 
program in a press conference here. 

On his return visit to the Midwest 
capital, however, he expressed his be- 
lief that successful meatless, poultry- 
less and eggless days were necessary 
to reduce the demand pressure on 
these products and, through indirec- 
tion, curtail demand at the farm 
level. 

Che combined pressure for a reduc- 
ticn in the use of wheat by farmers 
for feeding and the reduction in con- 
sumer demand would make wheat 
available to meet our minimum relief 
go’lin western Europe, Mr. Anderson 
now believes. 

‘oncurrent with Mr. Anderson’s 
appearance here, the Poultry Indus- 
try Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Department of. Agriculture met in 
Weshington to insist that poultry and 
eges be removed from the “eat less” 
category. The poultry group will 
meet with Charles Luckman, chair- 
man of the Citizens Food Committee, 
to discuss the elimination of .poultry 
and eggs from the conservation pro- 
gram. It is believed that the Luck- 
man committee is prepared to accede 
to this request but has not yet found 
a face-saving method to reach that 
end. 

At a meeting between Mr. Luck- 
man and a Senate group last week, it 
was reported that Sen. Wayne Morse 
(R., Ore.) was particularly critical 
of the poultry conservation phase of 
the program. The Oregon senator’s 
critical attitude reflects the general 
attitude of the poultry industry and 
probably will lead to the exclusion 
of poultry from the “eat less” day 
category. 

Mr. Anderson declared at the Farm 
Equipment Institute session that the 
job of supplying food exports will be 
big for a long time to come and will 
remain until “much greater progress 
is made in rehabilitating European 
agriculture.” 

This aspect of the responsibility of 
the U.S. in feeding Europe places a 
problem on the doorstep of the farm 
equipment industry in maintaining 
and improving our mechanical effi- 
ciency, it was pointed out. 
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CHICAGO CLUB DISCUSSES 
HOUSEWIFE’S COMPETITION 


CHICAGO—Charles E. Riley,’ who 
Tecently sold his retail bakeries, and 
D. Rubin, Goldblatt Bros., were the 
Speakers at the dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club Oct. 
8. They discussed the return of the 
housewife as a competitor. 

‘Mr. Riley said bakers are con- 
cerned about maintaining their vol- 
ume of business. 

“During the war they did a mag- 
nificent job,” he said, “but in some 
areas quality of product deteriorated, 
due to lack of ingredients, and this 
is being felt now. It is fortunate for 

ers that housewives also have to 
pay higher prices for the same in- 
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gredients that bakers use. However, 
other competition is more important 
than housewives. I refer to the large 
and increasing number of mixes com- 
ing on the market. These will be im- 
proved and make it much easier for 
the homemaker to prepare them. We 
have to convince the housewives that 
we can furnish high quality products 
cheaper than she can prepare them.” 

Mr. Riley said some of the impor- 
tant things to consider are eye ap- 
peal of products, packaging and prop- 
er training of. salesgirls. The latter 
should be able to describe the prod- 
ucts sold and also give suggestions, he 
said. “Quality, of course, is all im- 
portant,” he said, “and if bakers turn 
out real quality goods, consumers will 
not argue about the price. Wholesale 
and retail bakers are not competi- 
tors. Both can make quality goods, 
and if they do, they do not have to 
fear home baking competition.” 

Mr. Rubin said craftsmanship is of 
much concern to production managers 
and that they must be sure their men 
get the most out of the ingredients 
used. They must also check costs, es- 
pecially on special items, and follow 
through the whole baking process. He 
agreed that quality is important, but 
added that at present many consum- 
ers cannot pay for top quality goods, 
due to high prices for all foodstuffs. 

“There still is a market for top 
quality goods, but also for lower 
priced products,” he said. 

Following the talks there was a 
very interesting discussion period 
and several bakers said it would be 
too bad if we did not have the home 
baking competition. Cake business is 
down some due chiefly to lower pay- 
rolis, it was indicated. Prices are too 
high for the budgets of many, but at 
the same time are too low for the 
bakers. 

L. H. McLaren, National Tea Co., 
president of the club, presided and 
J. M. Albright, Marshall Field & Co., 
was in charge of the program. At the 
business session a new set of by-laws 
was adopted, and R. W. Mitchell, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., chairman of 
the membership committee, appointed 
the following to serve with him: J. 
Meyer, Bowman Dairy Co.; W. Matt- 
son, Brolite Co., and George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co. The club’s member- 
ship now consists of 24 bakers, 11 
allied men and 4 trade press repre- 
sentatives. The membership is open 
to all bakery production men. 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
WILL BUILD NEW PLANT 


CHICAGO—Victor Chemical Works 
will build a manufacturing plant at 
Morrisville, Pa., for the production 
of phosphorus compounds for use in 
the food, pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries. 

Walter B. Brown, president of the 
company, said that construction 
would be started immediately. An 
appropriation of $1,500,000 has been 
made from the proceeds of a recent 
sale of second series 344% cumulative 
preferred stock to cover the cost of 
the plant. 

The Morrisville plant will supple- 
ment production facilities at the com- 
pany’s other plants at Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and Nashville, Tenn., 
Mr. Brown said. 
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MICHIGAN OPERATIVES 
TO BE MILL’S GUESTS 
AUGUSTA, MICH. — Members of 
District 6, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be guests of the Knap- 








pen Milling Co. at a meeting of the 
operatives’ group to be held Oct. 25. 

A tour of the milling company’s 
flour and feed mills will precede a 
luncheon to be held at the Augusta 
Hotel..A program will be presented 
following the luncheon and will in- 
clude addresses by Warren F. Keller, 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; Milton P. Fuller, vice president 
and manager, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich.; Howard L. Beebe, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
and Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, Kansas City. 

The milling company also will en- 
tertain the members of the associa- 
tion at a dinner to be held following 
the meeting. 
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DIRECTOR OF RECREATIONS 
APPOINTED BY PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ronald J. Gibbs, 
manager of the Springfield, Ill., plant 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established post 
of director of recreations for the com- 
pany. Paige Lehman, vice president 
of the flour milling division of the 
Pillsbury company, in making the an- 
nouncement, said that Mr. Gibbs will 
be succeeded at Springfield by R. J. 
Kerber, former plant manager at 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Gibbs is a nationally known 
football official and is the oldest of- 
ficial in point of service in the Na- 
tional Football league. “In his new 
position Mr. Gibbs will design a rec- 
reational program for all Pillsbury 
employees that will be as important 
to them as their present safety pro- 
grams, proper working conditions, 
hospitalization and other such func- 
tions that have become vital to the 
employees, the community and the 
company alike,” Mr. Lehman said. 

Mr. Gibbs is a third generation em- 
ployee of the Pillsbury company. He 
has been employed by the company 
since 1929 when the Pillsbury plant 
at Springfield was opened and was 
appointed plant manager in 1942. 
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JACK TOD BUYS PURITY 
BURLINGTON, IOWA, PLANT 


BURLINGTON, IOWA—Jack Tod, 
in the brokerage business since leav- 
ing the Schulze Baking Co., Des 
Moines, has purchased with his asso- 
ciates the plant here of the Purity 
Bakeries Corp. 

The bakery, located at 834 Jefferson 
St., is operated under the name of 
Taystee Baking Co. 
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PLANT MANAGERS SHIFTED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS—M. F. Dougherty, 
vice president of the flour milling 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., an- 
nounced a three-way shift in the plant 
managerial organization of the com- 
pany, affecting plants at Buffalo, N. 
Y., Springfield, Ill., and Atchison, 
Kansas. 

R. J. Kerber, former plant man- 
ager at Buffalo, was named manager 
at Springfield; W. A. Moore, former 
Atchison manager, is moved to Buf- 
falo as manager, and R. O. Johnstone, 
who has been Mr. Moore’s assistant 
at Atchison, is being promoted to 
manager. 

In addition to the above appoint- 
ments, Mr. Dougherty named E. C. 
Peterson as assistant to Mr. Kerber 
at the Springfield plant. Mr. Peterson 
joined Pillsbury in the products con- 
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ARBA URGES BAKERS TO 
ELIMINATE WASTE 

CHICAGO — Retail bakers have 
been urged by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America to apply every 
possible -conservation measure with- 
out delay and without reservation to 
eliminate all waste of flour and other 
ingredients in cooperation with the 
government’s food conservation pro- 
gram. Thirty-one points instructing 
bakers in conservation measures, to- 
gether with 13 suggestions designed 
for bakery customers, have been sent 
to ARBA members in a recent bulle- 
tin. These suggestions have been en- 





dorsed by officials of the U.S. De-. 


partment of Agriculture. In addition, 
ARBA members have been asked to 
sign “pledge cards” addressed to the 
Citizens Food Committee, pledging 
the adoption of the conservation sug- 
gestions. 


RRR ASR ER ROE A 
trol laboratory in Minneapolis in 1928, 
going from there to the products con- 
trol laboratory at Springfield in 1934 


and was transferred to the production 
department there in February, 1946. 
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FRENCH BARTERING FOR 
RUSSIAN WHEAT SUPPLY 


The French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced last week that it 
was working on a barter deal that 
might procure for France 1.5 million 
tons of Russian wheat, according to 
press reports from Paris. 

Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian Com- 
munist leader, declared in an inter- 
view in Italy that Russia had 10 mil- 
lion tons of grain for sale, but that 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Chris- 
tian Democrat government was ignor- 
ing that offer “because that would be 
against the Marshall plan.” 

Several times recently France has 
sought to arrange trades for Soviet 
wheat, offering phosphates, electrical 
goods and rubber, but there was nev- 
er any Russian response. 

Last year the Russians shipped sev- 
eral shiploads of wheat to France. 
These shipments were emphasized by 
the French communists in their cam- 
paign at that time for seats in the 
national assembly. 
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PLAN MACARONI EXHIBIT 
AT CHICAGO STOCK SHOW 


MINNEAPOLIS—A group of local 
durum millers and macaroni manu- 
facturers met here last week with 
M. J. Donna, Braidwood, Ill., secre- 
tary, and Frank Traficanti, Chicago, 
director of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., to consider a 
proposal to conduct a macaroni ex- 
hibit at the International Livestock 
Exposition at Chicago Nov. 29-Dec. 5. 
Present at the meeting also were 
durum growers and grain buyers. 

B. E. Groom, chairman of the board 
of the Greater North Dakota Assn. for 
the past 10 years, has taken charge 
of the exhibits of durum wheat at 
the stock show. He offered to cooper- 
ate with the millers and manufactur- 
ers in building an attractive exhibit 
and it was agreed to go ahead with 
the project. Photographs of the mill- 
ing and macaroni manufacturing 
processes will be shown, together with 
samples of the products and the dies 
used in their manufacture. Mr. Trafi- 
canti will serve on the exhibit com- 
mittee. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Extremely light flour sales 
characterize the current market, business 
dropping off last week to the lowest level 
for some time. Bakers apparently are de- 
termined to wait, either for a market break 
or until they actually need flour for opera- 
tions, before doing any booking. Family 
flour sales were light, but there was some 
indication of a pick-up in consumer buy- 
ing. Export trade was extremely light and 
nothing was sold to the government. 

Sales averages for southwestern mills 
dropped to 19% of capacity, compared with 
82% in the preceding week and 110% a 
year ago. About one eighth of the business 
consisted of sales for export. 

Reports of scattered bread price advances 
were regarded hopefully in the milling in- 
dustry, since bakers in many places are 
squeezed by high ingredient prices and it 
was felt that if margins were restored to 
normal flour bookings might become more 
liberal. Except for a flurry of buying early 
last week that included some round lots 
sold to an eastern chain baker, there was 
practically no buying interest. Scattered 
earlots comprised the bulk of the limited 
trading done otherwise. Millers calculate 
that by the end of November the ma- 
jority of bakers will be getting close enough 
to the end of their current bookings to 
force them into the market again. Unless 
there is a substantial price break, which 
seems unlikely now, no wave of buying is 
expected before approximately that time. 

Such bakery flour as is moving now, 
generally is accompanied by shipping or- 
ders within a week or two, indicating the 
low state of stocks of those who are buying 
currently. 

Rumors of the beginning of a modest run 
on family flour in retail grocery stores were 
heard this week, but, if true, the reaction 
so far has been mild and not generally re- 
flected in sales. In parts of Texas and some 
of the industrial cities of the East family 
flour was reported to have stepped up 
sharply. However, it is difficult to separate 
such movement from normal seasonal up- 
swing that could be expected at _ this 
time of year. A few millers reported an 
improvement in new sales of family flour, 
but the majority said that -business re- 
mained dull. Some indicated a _ scattered 
speeding up of shipping instructions, indi- 
cating a more rapid liquidation of inven- 
tories than had been expected. 

Export trade is ‘very dull. Fourth quarter 
licenses for Latin America have been trick- 
ling out of Washington and there has 
been a little booking, but not a great deal. 
Some licenses were received for Brazil 
and some for scattered points elsewhere. 
European interest is dead, with no out- 
standing allocations beyond tag-ends of 
the British clears business. Denmark was 
reported inquiring for flour, but no quota 
is available yet. PMA bought nothing and 
is covered through November at present 
allocation levels. 

Clears were in 


fair demand, mostly for 


domestic shipment. Only scattered export 
interest was noted. Prices were a little 
firmer, in line with wheat advances, par- 
ticularly on better types. High ash kinds 


were draggy and prices lagged. 

A fairly heavy run of shipping instruc- 
tions is reported by some mills, and a few 
are behind on orders. Most plants, how- 
ever, are keeping up with orders without 
the necessity of seven-day operations. For 
smaller mills without a large domestic 
business running time is scarce, however, 
and quite a few are shut down for vary- 
ing periods. As a whole, production in the 
Southwest last week fell below the preced- 
ing period. Commercial mills average around 
60 days’ unfilled orders, but this average 
covers some running time gaps in many 
eases where forward bookings carry much 
beyond two months. 

Prices advanced last week 15@30¢ on 
wheat strength, millfeeds remaining about 
the same compared with a week earlier. 
Family flours showed a rather wide range 
of changes, some being advanced only 5¢, 
others as much as 30¢ and the range wid- 
ening considerably in the past couple of 
weeks. 

Quotations Oct. 11, Kansas City, carlots, 
sacked: hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $6.90@7.05, standard patent $6.85@ 
6.95, straight $6.75@6.85; established brands 
of family flour $7.05@8.15, family patents 
$6.85@7.10; first clears $5.60@5.70, second 
clears $5.30@5.50, high ash clears $4.80@ 
4.85; soft wheat short patent $7.55@7.80, 
straight $6.50@6.75, cake flour $7.60 @7.80. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 2 quiet, 2 slow, 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Trading was character- 
ized by meager sales which averaged 19%, 
compared with 105% a week earlier and 
72% a year ago. All sales went to the fam- 
ily class of buyers. Operations averaged 
93%, compared with 80% a week ago and 
92% a year ago. Prices fluctuated during 
the week and: closed 20¢ higher. Quotations 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cot- 
tons, Oct. 11, carlots: family short patent 
$6.50@8, standard patent $6.35@7.80; bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $6.98@7.08, 
standard patent $6.93@7.03, straight grade 


$6.88 @6.98; 
grades. 
Denver: The flour market, following the 
wheat market, advanced last week. De- 
mand is still steady and good, with sup- 
plies ample for existing needs. Greatest 
buying is coming from domestic quarters. 
Quotations Oct. 11: bakers $7, family $7.30. 
Wichita: The boxcar shortage and lack 
of warehouse space reduced operations in 
Wichita mills last week to five and one 


truck lots 35¢ higher on all 


half days, although shipping directions 
were ample for full time operations. The 
boxcar shortage, still acute, improved 


slightly over the preceding week. Domestic 
sales were confined to actual needs of cus- 
tomers and averaged about 22%. No export 
business was reported. Prices were up 18 
@ 20¢. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been rather quiet, with advancing wheat 
values increasing flour prices about 20¢ 
sack. Shipping directions continue to arrive 
in good volume. 


Hutchinson: Fresh upturns in prices drove 
the trade pretty much to the sidelines last 
week, and little new business was booked. 
Volume of inquiry was small as the trade 
seemingly settled déwn to exhausting cur- 
rent contracts before entering the market. 
PMA was not in the market and inability 
to get permits precluded export business. 
Directions were satisfactory, and full op- 
erations continued, although cars still are 
scarce. Prices are up 15¢ from the preceding 
week. 

Texas: Demand last week remained poor, 
sales amounting to only 20 or 25% of ca- 
pacity, almost entirely of family flour. No 
export or PMA business was reported. Op- 
erations were 8&5 to 90% of capacity, but 
this rate cannot long continue unless the 
backlog of bookings is replenished. Prices 
up 10@15¢ sack on family and bakers 
flour, and about unchanged on clears, com- 
pared to previous week. Quotations Oct. 11, 
100’s: family flour, extra high patent $7.60 
@7.90, high patent $7.35@7.65; standard 
bakers, plain $7.20@7.35;- clears, plain $5.80 
@6, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The flour market last week 
was spotted, with considerable buying in- 
terest one day and the next almost none. 
An occasional large baker covered his po- 
tential needs at least six months ahead, 
but as a rule forward contracting so far 
has hardly been up to normal. To date on 
this crop, a lot of bakers have been buy- 
ing only from month-to-month. Should 
they all become reconciled to current high 
levels or the market decline, heavy buy- 
ing might follow. 

Bread prices are being advanced quite 
generally to bring them more in line with 
costs and millers say they would not be 
surprised to see a marked pick-up in buy- 
ing. There is not much in the wheat pic- 
ture to encourage hope for a_ decline. 
Despite very heavy movement to _ date, 
terminal wheat stocks are comparatively 
light and premiums on cash wheat are 
increasing. The Minneapolis December fu- 
ture advanced 13¢ bu. last week, and the 
premium on cash wheat advanced 7¢. Mills, 
government and elevator buyers compete 
for supplies. 

Among the week’s flour sales were a. few 
lots of 25,000 to 50,000 bags, and total 
bookings by northwestern mills represent- 
ed about 75% of capacity, compared with 
47% a week earlier, and 90.7% a year ago. 

The export market is very quiet. It is 
understood that Cuba will remove the ceil- 
ing on flour Nov. 1, and some of the 
importers there are beginning to inquire 
for prices for later shipment. Two small 
lots have already been sold. Latin Ameri- 
ean countries are interested, but spring 
wheat flour prices are too far out of line 
to permit sales. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.35@7.55, short patent $7.45@7.65, 
high gluten $7.95@8.15, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.80@8.15, first 
clear $6.75@6.80, second clear $6.40@6.50, 
whole wheat $7.30@7.40, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Bakers 
continue to resist present flour prices, de- 
spite the fact their supplies are running 
lower each day, but some pickup in family 
flour trade is evident. Bakers are growing 
more cautious in their commitments at 
present prices, and a limited trading policy 
is anticipated. Shipping directions continue 
satisfactory. Export business is quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Dullness prevails in the local 
flour market. Bakers continue to hold off, 
due to high prices and no general advance 
in bread prices. Some bakery products 
have been increased in price, but no action 
on white bread has been taken, as yet. 
Current flour business is very spotty and 
only a few small sales are being made. 
Buyers are still waiting for a break in prices 
to enter the market. Family flour business 
is also rather quiet, although a few fair- 
sized sales are being made, but buying is 
not general. Quotations Oct. 11: spring top 
patent $7.45@7.91, standard patent $7.35@ 
7.66, first clear $6.42@7.10; family flour 
$8.35; hard winter short patent $7.07@7.40, 
95% patent $6.97@7.30, first clear $6.20@ 
6.40; soft winter short patent $7.50@8.25, 
yr raacte patent $6.80@8, first clear $5.85 





St. Louis: Local mills report a brisk 
demand for family flour for nearby de- 
livery. Both large and small bakers also 
are showing interest. Bookings are for 
some fair-sized lots for prompt to the first 
of the year. However, the erratic grain 
market is keeping many potential buy- 
ers on the sidelines awaiting a _ better 
price level. Clears are- somewhat draggy. 
Offerings are fair at firm prices. The U.K. 
sought offers of clears, but nothing was 
reported booked. A few small lots were 
worked for export through brokers. Job- 
bers say there is a little buying by both 
large and small bakers for prompt to 90 
days’ delivery. Buyers continue to fight 
prevailing prices and are awaiting a more 
favorable spot to replenish their stocks. 
Shipping directions are good. Prices are 
10¢ higher. 

Central states mills report new business 
rather light. Trade continues to hold off, 
looking for lower prices. Bookings being 
made are for carlots, mainly for nearby, to 
a few lots for 60 to 90 days’ require- 
ments. Prices are 10¢ bag higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 11, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter’ wheat standard patent 
$7.10, short patent $7.30, family patent 
$7.85, high protein clears $7.10, low pro- 
tein $6.50; soft winter wheat bakery cake 
$7.65@7.95, all-purpose $7.65, family patent 
$7.50, straight $6.80, clears $6.50; spring 
wheat short patent $8.55, standard $8.25, 
straight $8.10, high protein clears $7.50, 
low protein $7.05. 

Toledo: It seems that what is done in 
Washington determines the wheat market, 
and that determines whether flour can be 
sold or not. At present everybody is up 
in the air, waiting to see what may happen 
and in too much of a quandary to do 
anything. For instance, the Toledo bid for 
No. 2 soft red wheat had gone to $2.96%@ 
2.97%, 30¢ rate points to New York, on 
Oct. 10. It isn’t any wonder that every- 
body is holding off. The advance in freight 
rates of 10%, making it 33¢ to New York 
instead of 30¢, became effective Oct. 13. 

“There is no telling what may happen,” 
expresses the way many feel in the trade. 
The big buyers of flour may hedge their 
purchases the same as millers do, but most 
buyers probably do not, and quite gen- 
erally the trade likes to avoid over-ex- 
tended inventories at these high levels. In- 
stead of becoming stabilized, the situation 
seems to get more involved and compli- 
eated, inviting suspension of activity. 

Cleveland: Flour jobbers and bakers are 
anxiously waiting to see whether or not the 
President’s grain saving plan will really 
accomplish its purpose. Bakers, both large 
and small, claim that the demand for bread 
has fallen off. 

The family flour business has been so 
large that grocers as well as jobbers are 
running short of family flour. People are 
actually hoarding flour for two reasons— 
more home baking and the rumor that the 
nation again may be forced to use dark 
flour. If the consumption of bread is cur- 
tailed, more cereals will be consumed, which 
will not help the grain situation. The 
elimination of meat to a great extent will 
be practiced. Meats are so high that the 
elimination will help the housewife’s budget. 

Bakers feel some relief from the ad- 
vance of 1¢ on bread. They claim, however, 
that this was insufficient to make their 
business profitable. Another advance is es- 
sential if the wheat market continues to 
advance. With shortening prices up 3¢ Ib. 
from the low, it will be imperative for bak- 
ers to advance their prices again. 

Shipping instructions and withdrawals 
have been very brisk this past week. The 
reason for this is that bakers have been 
carrying small inventories, but now feel 
it would be safer to have a little more 
flour on hand. 

Quotations Oct. 11: spring family $8.50, 
high gluten $8.40, standard patent $7.80, 
first clear $7; hard winter family $7.50, 
standard patent $7.20, first clear $6.20; soft 
winter family $8.20, short patent $8.15, 
straight $6.90, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

The trade is very much con- 
fused in determining its policy on white 
flour buying, caused principally by the 
eat less campaign and the uncertain move- 
ments in the grain markets. Buying is 
very cautious although the upward tend- 
ency in the wheat market in normal times 
would bring a good part of the trade into 
the market in an active way. The car 
shortage complicates matters for the mills. 
The family trade is quite active. The 
present state of affairs, while it does not 
reflect a buying splurge probably has di- 
rected as much if not more interest by buy- 
ers on flour price trends than at any other 
period during the year. Some are con- 
cerned on the long-term implications on 
the eat less campaign. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, Oct. 11: spring 
family $8.65@8.75; high gluten $8.20@8.30; 
spring standard $7.70@7.80; spring first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter standard pat- 
ent $7.30; first clear $6.80; soft winter 
short patent $6.90; straight $6.75, first 
clear $6.10. 

New York: Brisk small-lot flour busi- 
ness was done early last week before 
wheat markets continued their rise. Millers 
whose prices were competitive were the 
chief sellers, and as quotations advanced, 
this business also dried up entirely. Among 
the buyers were two chain bakers, but 
their takings were proportionately small. 

A large part of the trade still has 
cheap flour coming in and therefore can- 
not be persuaded into any heavy current 
purchasing. However, bookings are not 
large and many brokers report current con- 
tracts are the lightest in many years. 
Current slow consumption and government 
Propaganda contribute to this, but the 
very heavy cost of financing flour and other 
ingredients at present is a primary cause. 
Brokers and distributors alike are greatly 


Buffalo: 
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needed in normal 
mill representatives are being urged 
watch all credits with utmost care 
view of the inflationary trends 
products. 


concerned over the heavy investment now 
business routine, and 





to 
in 


in wheat 


The only export business reported was 


French buying against 
tions at $5.75, Gulf, 80% 

Prices at the close of the week we 
about 10¢ over the preceding week, exce 
soft winters, which were 20@30¢ high: 

Quotations Oct. 11: spring family 
$8.65, high glutens $8.10@8.55, 
patents $7.50@8, clears $6.75@7.20; 


$7.20@7.50; soft winter high ratio $8.40 
8.60, eastern straights $7@7.30. 

Boston: Flour prices moved in a rat} 
wide price range 
last week. Spring types rose 75¢ above 
week previous and then gave up appro 
mately half the advance. 


wheat flours are about 35@40¢ higher a 
appear to be fairly stable. 
Following the upward revisions of pric 


business just about came to a comple 


standstill. It was quite apparent to n 


agents that prices would have to rece 
inquiries would returr 


appreciably before 
to normal. 
Bakers, both 
mendously concerned about the consum¢ 
response to the government bread c 


servation program. The prevailing opini» 


is that if the public does follow the wis! 
of the President to the extent of reduc 
needs one loaf of bread a family a w: 


that prices will have to go up. They po 


out that the outstanding reason for th 
ability to maintain current prices was 


rate of consumption. If this rate is loy 
ered, higher prices will be a foregone con 


clusion. However, it is too early to judc 
results, but to most operators a price 
vance cannot long be delayed, regardless 
the rate of consumption. 


Against this analysis, there is to be co: 
wield 


sidered the 
by public sentiment, 


important influence 
which is thoroug! 


aroused in opposition to rising prices. T)i 


is an obstacle of no mean proportions «a 
is generally feared throughout the indust 

Quotations Oct. 11: spring short pate 
$7.55@7.65, standards $7.35@7.45, high ¢ 
ten $7.85@8, first clears $6.65@6.75, h 
winter short patents $7.15@7.35, standa 
$7@7.20, Pacific soft wheat $6.85@7.35, ea 
ern soft wheat $6.65@6.85, high ratio $7 
@8.05, family $8.45. 


Philadelphia: 
just completed a week wherein its att 
tion was divided between the sudden 
velopments on the food front and the 
predictable behavior of grains. 

This diversion of interest contribu 
in a large measure toward continued di 
ness in business as a whole and, at tin 
produced varying quotations from mills 
identical grades of flour. 

Prevailing prices are 5¢ lower to 
higher than a week ago. The lack of 
uniform trend saw soft winter stand: 
move 25¢ above last week’s 
winter standard and _ short patent 
spring short patent adding 10¢ apiece, spr 
first clear and standard holding unchang: 
and spring high gluten and family fi 
posting 5¢ losses. 


Early in the week, when selling pressir 


depressed grain futures, there was a m 
erate amount of buying, but when 
strong tone subsequently developed the 
terest cooled to a point where mill rep 
sentatives say their only orders are fy: 
those who have steadfastly refused to t 
advantage of periods of lower prices. Ne 
less to say, such purchasing is usually 
small amounts as the hand-to-mouth bu 
ers hold to their contention that the m 
ket is due for a break. 

The food conservation program, call 
for voluntary reductions in 
sumption of bread, is a potential thr 
to sales of that commodity at a time wh 
bakers are in a tight spot profitwise, | 
cause of the rising cost of ingredie: 
and there still is no indication of the 
chains raising retail prices. Part of 


reluctance to ask housewives to pay m.! 
is based on a fear of meeting a stiff c:" 


sumer resistance. One suggestion has b: 
heard that the slice-of-bread less per « 
could be accomplished at the source, &£ 
ing a smaller loaf at the present price 
that the bread budget would remain 
changed and the -baker’s profit margin 
enhanced at the same time. 

There is another school of thought wh 
holds that the unchecked uptrend in 
cost of living might lead to heavier c 
sumption of bread since,. by compari 
with other foodstuffs, it is a lighter dr 
on the family pocketbook. 


Export business is also very quiet. Report 


Say that November allocations are be 
filled slowly. Those in this trade are p 
dicting that the December quotas will 
raised considerably for most countr 
Meanwhile, very little flour is leaving h 
for foreign countries. Only shipment 


past week was 1,320 sacks and that went ' 


Brazil. 

Mill representatives foresee a pickup 
domestic demand at the first sign of 
downward revision in prices, 
customers think that any such react 
will be temporary, that all signs point 
still higher quotations before the end 
the year. 

Quotations Oct. 11: spring family $8.4 
8.65, high gluten $8.05@8.20, short pat: 
$7.75@7.85, standard $7.55@7.65, first cl« 
$6.75@6.85; hard winter short patent $7 
@7.60, standard $7.25@7.45; soft 
$6.75 @7.15. 

Pittsburgh: The sharp advances in wh< 
and flour prices and the uncertainty of t 
government’s foreign aid program are ke< 
ing flour buyers on 


cautious than ever. Unless they are 
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actual need they do not even ask flour 
quotations. There is some replenishment 
of stocks of family flour by jobbers. This 
jg caused bya flurry in buying by house- 
wives, which followed the speech of Presi- 
dent Truman, in which he hinted at prob- 
able rationing of foodstuffs. Jobbers buy 
cautiously, but keep their stocks replen- 
jshed, not knowing how far the retail 
puying will go. Chain stores and inde- 
pendent grocery stores note this upsurge 
in flour buyiing by housewives. Some cake 
four is being bought, but buying pro- 
ceeds cautiously and only as needed. No 
concerted action was reached here by bak- 
ers associations at monthly meetings to 
raise the price of baked merchandise, as 
it is thought this is for individual ac- 
tion by retail bakers based on their pro- 
duction costs. No one cares to enter into 


any forward contracts on flour. Direc- 
tions continue good and deliveries are 
made in good time. Many bakers report 
business the past several weeks shows 
about a 10% increase, whereas a 20 to 
25% decrease had been evident previ- 


ously. 

Quotations Oct. 11, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter $7.18@7.28, medium 
patent $7.23@7.33, short patent $7.28@7.38; 

ring wheat $7.75@7.96, medium patent 
$7.80@8.06, short patent $7.85@8.16; first 
clears $6.65@6.96; high gluten $8@8.36; 
family flour, advertised brands $8.30@8.46, 
other brands $8@8.25; cake and pastry 
flour $6.30@7.80. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The continued advance in 
prices brought increased resistance from 
flour buyers and sales reached a very low 
point. The trade is disposed to continue 
drawing on contracts, which in some cases 
are sufficient to cover needs to the end 
of the year, but the majority of users are 
only booked for slightly over 30 days ahead. 
Deliveries have been curtailed considerably 
on account of a large percentage of bakery 
plants being closed, due to a labor strike. 
Cracker and cookie bakers have shown some 
increase in production, but their purchases 
have been small, since they also are using 
up what they have on contract. Export 
sales continue sluggish to both European 
and South American countries. The Brit- 
ish ministry continues to submit bids at 
prices unattractive to sellers and, appar- 
ently, is obtaining no flour. 

Quotations Oct. 11, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.20@7.30, standard $7.05@7.20, first clear 
$6.75@6.90; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.10, standard $7.75@7.90, first 
clear $7.40@7.55, high gluten $8.20@8.45; 
soft w heat short patent $7.50@7.65, straight 
$6.90@7.10, first clear $6.40@6.65, high ratio 
cake $7.70@7.95; Pacific Coast cake $7.85@ 
8.05, pastry $6.95 @7.05. Barge shipments on 
spring wheat flour from Minneapolis are 
20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

New flour bookings are com- 
Some of the mills have 
eut operations to a five-day week, due 
to lack of business, the first time in 
months that this has been forced on them. 
The larger mills are the principal ones 
to cut time, the smaller mills finding 
enough business to keep their operations 
up. Domestic buyers are not going far 
into the future this year, cutting down 
advance bookings. To top it off, mills still 
have not received any government ex- 
Port business for October, a slow period 
in the milling industry of this area. 
Quotations Oct. 11: high gluten $7.90, 
all Montana $7.65, fancy hard wheat clears 


Portland: 
ing in slowly. 


$7.45, bluestem bakers $7.40, pastry $6.85, 
whole wheat 100% $7.10, graham $6.55, 


cracked wheat $6.55. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Some of the countries 
to which Canadian mills may offer flour 
for shipment by Dec. 31 have purchased 
their allocations, but others have not as 
yet taken up their allotments. Until these 
Sales are completed mills will not know 
just what their run position will be until 
the end of the year, but many fear they 
will have to face the problem of immedi- 
ate reduction in production. On Oct. 1 
the Cariadian Wheat Board announced it 
was prepared to consider applications for 
export permits on limited quantities of 
winter wheat flour for shipment to New- 
foundland and the British West Indies. 
Mills were notified by the Canadian Wheat 
Board Oct. 4 that the wheat supply situa- 
tion in Canada this year was very serious 
and that their wheat purchases must be 
confined to quantities sufficient to meet 
nearby flour commitments and that the 
accumulation of wheat or flour in excess of 
Such commitments would not be permitted. 
Quotations Oct. 11: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, 
bakers $8.35, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $11.85 per 280-lb. for shipment to 
end of October, $12.05 per 280-lb. for ship- 
omg to end of December, Halifax or St. 
onn 

Production of winter wheat flour con- 
tinues at low ebb. Quotations Oct. 11: 
Standard grades for domestic use $6.75 to 
as high as $9 bbi., secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; export basis $4.20 


ber 100 Ib., packed in cottons, f.a.s. Ca- 
Nadian seaboard. 
Deliveries of winter wheat are very 


light and it is not expected they will im- 

Prove. Quotations Oct. 11: $1.41@1.43 bu., 

mpping points in Ontario according to 
reight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 

flour last week totaled 356,000 bbl., in- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


cluding 148,000 to destinations other than 
the U.K. Domestic trade continued on a 
good scale, and mills are operating to ca- 
pacity on both export and domestic orders. 
Supplies are moving freely. Quatations Oct. 
11: top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, $9.35 cottons, second patents 
$8.85, second patents to. bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: The Canadian Wheat Board 
is still not issuing permits to western 
mills for the grinding of Class 2 flour, 
with the result that very little export 
business can be traced here, except for 
movements to some of the special countries 
designated by the board to receive Canadian 
flour. 

One of these countries is Belgium, and 
it is reported that orders have been ac- 
cepted by one big Alberta mill for a con- 
siderable quantity of flour to move through 
here shortly. 

Business to the other regular outlets 
from this coast, China, Manila and the 
Mediterranean, is practically nonexistent,-. 
and until some permits are granted, no 
new business is anticipated. The demand 
for Canadian flour from these countries, 
particularly the Philippines; remains very 
heavy, and steamship companies have am- 
ple freight space available. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales have 
eased off considerably in the last two 
weeks. This follows very heavy buying after 
the removal of price ceilings Sept. 15. 
Store sales have been particularly quiet. 
It is reported that while housewives now 
hold very substantial stocks of flour and 
sugar is easier, the continued inability 


‘to get shortening as a result of the pack- 


ing strike has sharply curtailed home 
baking. 
Demand from bakers continues along 


even lines. Ontario cake and pastry flour 
remains in very short supply. Cash car 
quotations on hard wheat flour in 98’s cot- 
tons Oct. 11: first patents $9.45. bakers 
patents $9.25, vitamin B $8.75. Cake and 
pastry flour to. the trade is $9.80@10.65. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Flour buyers remain out of 
the market. Prices, they say, are too high. 
Sales are far from normal. Neither bakers 
nor jobbers seem to want to take hold, 
and even carlot bookings are at a mini- 
mum. Yet, premiums on the grain continue 
to advance, and flour prices are up 30@40¢ 
sack for the week. Pure white rye flour 
is held nominally at $7.40@7.50 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium at 
20¢ less and pure dark $5.40@5.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $9.10. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 50¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 


white $7.50, medium $7.25, dark $5.50, rye 
meal $6.50. 
Cleveland: Although bakers increased 


the price of rye bread 1¢ Ib. 
there was very little interest in making 
further contracts for rye flour. Rye grain 
prices remained about the same, and prices 
for rye flour are unchanged. Quotations 
Oct. 11: patent white rye $7.80@8, medium 
rye $7.60@7.80. 

New York: Rye flour sales were reported, 
generally in small lots, but occasionally in 
quantity at prices below the general range. 
Pure white patents $7.70@8.10. 

Chicago: Rye flour business continues 
light, although an occasional sale of fair 
amounts is being made. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $7.51@7.75, medium $7.18 
@7.31, dark $6@6.71 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues light with some buying of limited 
quantities for immediate needs. A slight 
price réduction averaging 5¢ on all grades 
is noted. Directions are good. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: rye flour, fancy white 
$7.76@7.86, medium $7.56@7.66, dark $6.56 
@6.66, blended $7.06. 

Philadelphia: Activity in the rye market 
at present is geared to the trend of the 
cash grain. When prices are showing a 
higher tendency, buying contracts. At each 
reduction, purchasing expands. Most bak- 
ers are unwilling to enhance supplies be- 
yond immediate needs because they be- 
lieve the cost too high, but the arrival 
of cooler weather has resulted in an im- 
proved demand for dark flour products 
and they are obliged to buy more than 
during the summer months. This means 
that sales of flour are a shade better at 
the moment. The quotation on rye white 
is 50¢ sack under the level of a week ago, 
holding at $7.80@7.90. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is rather 
slow, with supplies in fair shape. The trend 
is toward firmness. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $8, dark $6.50, medium $7.75. 


last week, 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No change in market 


which continues slow. Quotations: rolled 
oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand. There is indication that 
small amounts were exported to the U.K. 
last week. Supplies are moderate and suf- 
ficient to take care of the demand. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. sacks 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.10 on Oct. 13; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
straight 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear ... 


Soft winter 


family 


Soft winter short patent .. 


Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, 


standard 
straight 
first clear 


gran., 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@8.35 $7.80@8.15 $...@... ---@... $8.65@8.75 
7.45@7.91 ... Se ea @ os ass re Orr 
---@... %7.95@8.15 --@.. 1 8.20@8.30 
~+-@... 17.45@7.65 -@.. ‘| @8.5  prer 
7.35@7.66 7.35@7.55 a Oe --@8.25 7.70@7.80 
eee PA ee yee — ow Am |) SS! ee ee 
6.42@7.10 6.75@6.80 ...@... -.@7.50 6.55@6.65 
esi ee «--@... 7.05@8.15 -~ 1) ere, ee 
7.07@7.40 ...@.. 6.90 @7.05 .- @7.30 6eM pes 
6.97@7.30 ...@.. 6.85 @6.95 -@7.10 .-@7.30 
6.20@6.40 ...@.. 5.60 @5.70 -@7.10 - - @6.80 
a OO? rr Te reat re --@7.50 oxen os 

7.50@8.25 --@... 7.55@7.80 7.65 @7. 95 .-@6.90 
6.80@8.00 oe @ wee S ee er oe oe @ o+ 

-@. --@... 6.50@6.75 @6.80 - @6.75 

5.85 @7.00 oe re oe @6.50 @6.10 
7.51@7.75 7.40@7.50 @ - @7.50 @8.00 
6.00@6.71 5.40@5.50 -@ -@5.50 @6.50 
6.65@6.75 ...@6.60 @ - @7.00 @7.01 
New York tlanta 


Phila. Boston 


Cleveland *A 
$ $. 


ge Per re $...@8.65 $8.45@8.65 $...@ -@8.50 --@ 
Spring high gluten ............. 8.10@8.55 8.05@8.20 7.85@8.00 @ 8.40 ; ‘@. 7 
NT) MINOEE og 6 owe tere ccrecerse -+-@... 7.75@7.85 7.55@7.65 -@.. cs ee 
Bepiee BEAMGOTE 2... cicesscvoses 7.50@8.00 7.55@7.65 7.35@7.45 @7.80 « des 
Spring first clear ...........+++. 6.75@7.20 6.75@6.85 6.65@6.75 @7.00 rT Py 
Hard winter family ..........-. cos ose ons cee rey Re - @7.50 .. oe 
Hard winter short ..........+- 7.40@7.75 7.50@7.60 7.15@7.35 <@ se oo @ %- 
Hard winter standard ......... ---@... 17.25@7.45 7.00@7.20 -@7.20 oe te 
Hard winter first clear ~-........ -@... Te) -@. @6.20 ae Os. 
Soft winter family .............. case gee Te. OTT : /@8.45 @ 8.20 os we 
Soft winter short patent ....... -+-@... 6.75@7.15 6.65@ 7.35 @8.15 a oe 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.00@7.30 oo hE oko eee OM vse @6.90 as oo 
Soft winter first clear ......... eee “ee re. set si 0 we'e - @6.50 TE 
Rye flour, white ...........++++/ 7.70@8.10 7.80@7.90 ...@... 17.80@8.00 --@.. 
DUrum, GPAM.,. DUT .esccccesere -@7.07 coe ees A -@. ey ae 
Seattle 5S. Francisco Perente “eewin nnipeg 
Family patent ...... vcs ee Bic. < Spring top patentf.. $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
Bluestem ........56. --@7.59 ...@... Spring second patent{ ...@8.45 . _— 85 
Bakery grades ...... eT RS . 00cGices Spring first clear{ @7.35 ...@. 
PORT bckrcidelcccwis GETS... va cBP rece Spring exports§ ..... AX :3* Sa BAe 
Ontario soft winterst 6. 75@9.0 00 oo @® oe 
>» Ontario exports§ oP ee 


*No quotations available. 


**In Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per tan, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. 


at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $65.00@66.00 $61.50@62.50 are Lee Basco scce ee ee 
Hard winter bran .. Ses . Be een 4.00% ’ @61.00 <rr were -@ 
Soft winter bran ore tly ook ee 63.00 @63.50 66. 00@ 66. 50 
Standard midds.* 15. oor. 00 71.00@72.00 wee, te rrr Fe TT. 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 77.00 @78.00 -@74. 00 76.00@76.50 78. -00@ 80. 00 
MOR GOB ccicccccce 84. 00 @85. 00 80.50@ 81.50 ee ee once . Peer 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $65.00@66.00 $72.00@74.00 $....@71.50 ‘ _— ae ere eres 
Hard winter bran .. er OT Te caoe® es voce vee -@. once secs 
Soft winter bran coe eG cess oo ea weve Ye eee --@ ee Mee 
Standard midds.* .. 76.00@79.00 84.00@ 84.50 - @82.50 “ @78.00 TT meet 
Flour midds.¢ ..... - $3.00 @84.00 cooe® voce weer «+++ @84.00 0.60 MP ed oc 
MOO GO c<ccconsivc 84.00 @85.00 92.00 @93.00 -@84.50 $00 caee coon « 
qoene bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .......+... $....@40.25 $....@41.25 $....@44.2 
@Winnipeg ......... -@39.25 - @40.25 P 


*Brown shorts. tGray aerte, 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
of a year ago: 


4, and 


as compiled by the secretary of the 
in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 


corresponding date 





7—Wheat—7" “oa orn—, -—Oats—. -——Rye— -~-Barley— 
1947 1946 947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore  ..ccccccces 3,040 3,171 70 73 3 1,773 34 9 54 40 
BOSOM cicccccccccces 307 316 ee ee ee ee oe ee ¢ es 
ps |) PET eee eee: 6,085 2,981 312 295 3,512 4,094 71 17 350 718 
BRO ccccvcccces 1,291 20 ee es es se ee se ee os 
CRB |g cbc cccccvces 6,620 2,691 2,753 949 4,498 3,536 154 268 761 571 
Afloat .nccccsceee ee ve es ee ee $e oe ee oe ee 
DOGRET won ccesececwces 11,727 11,907 2 1 3,937 2,820 357 1 4,089 1,824 
Fort Worth .......... 12,324 7,971 379 106 514 226 1 5 20 20 
Galveston .........065 67 1,566 oe oe ee ee ee oe ee 
Hutchinson .......... 13,241 7,413 ee 64 ee ee es ee 120 
Indianapolis ......... 2,573 1,163 620 203 211 392 92 50 és a’ 
Kansas City ........+. 39,279 16,061 568 90 799 359 107 47 385 649 
Milwaukee ........... 784 348 10 27 413 131 es -. 4,152 4,187 
Minneapolis .......... 3,598 1,808 497 27 4,873 1,630 2,178 562 11,785 7,476 
New Orleans ......... 200 781 27 15 91 97 ee ee ee 3 
New Terk ..ccccccvee 282 206 7 3 76 90 1 rT 
COMBS ci cccacccoccens 12,153 8,249 793 694 1,604 440 368 72 403 557 
PORTED. sicccccstcccces 9° TS 496 238 41 48 oe 40 60 
Philadelphia ......... 2,060 1,022 28 77 os 228 1 9 13 8 
Sioux City ........66. 181 224 141 86 1,057 56 4 15 21 2 
St. Joseph ........... 5,430 2,005 453 189 1,316 395 2 2 123 21 
BE. BOBO cccccscrcnes 8,134 3,632 166 302 1,407 1,323 2 9 25 
WEOREER.  kiseveccscens 8,672 4,393 9 1 45 30 oe 9 1 
Camels ..rcccscccceces 197 es es o< es 
EMMGS cc cccccecsercees 260 
Totals. .iccccccces 139,109 78,015 7,431 3,376 24,554 17,668 3,372 1,064 22,371 16,274 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
--—Minneapolis— Chicago——, -——Kansas City——, 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Dec. May July 
cS Beeeerrenyrrrs sy 273 263 neve 279% 268 245% 373 259% 236% 
Coe Ec ractons see cess 279% 268% 285% 274% 245 77 264% 236% 
Ree |] cov ceces ccocuss 282% 270% 288% 276% 247 350% 267% 238 
iis EE. ce ccceincecanes 285% 272% 292 278 248% 283% 268% 239 
GOR BD ccd vcvcseccece 286% 271% 292% 277% 249% 284% 268 240% 
Dobe, BS. .cesivts ae veads 286% 271% 293% 278% 250% 284% 268% 241% 
--BARLEY— -—CORN— r+ RYE ‘ —OATS 
Chicago cago Winnipeg Chicago 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 6 .. _ eee — 216% 370% 355% 275 274 109% 103 104% 97% 
Oct. 7... 181 224% 219% 368% 257 272 271 112% 104% 106% 99 
Oct. 8 ... 181 .... 23236% 320% 370 360% 279 275 115% 107% 110% 101% 
‘Oct. 9 ... Wl .... 326% 220 377% 367% 284 280 115% 106% 110% 102% 
Ge oe «i Bee cess Bee 217% 378% 369 284% 280 119 107% 112% 102% 
Oct. 11 181 .... 228% 221% 377% 367% 284 280 121% 109% 114% 104% 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 


v wv 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 











SECOND MILLER WANTED—COMMUNI- 
cate immediately with Harry Johnson, 
Blackwell Mill & Elevator Co., Black- 
well, Okla. 

WANTED—GRADUATE CEREAL CHEM- 
ist for work in mill control laboratory 
of large Central Lake region soft and 
hard wheat flour mill. Soft wheat ex- 
perience desirable. Give full details of 
age, experience, education and salary de- 
sired. Address 8889, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF ASSUM- 
ing complete charge of grain and grain 
by-products merchandising organization, 
including the operation of a modern grain 
elevator. Our man must be experienced 
in buying country-run grain, as well as 
from terminal markets; merchandising 
it in a sound manner to eastern con- 
sumers. This will be an attractive propo- 
sition for the properly equipped person. 
We urge you to respond immediately in 
complete detail to 8942, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














ONE OF THE MOST AGGRESSIVE, FAST 
growing hard winter wheat mills has 
opening for three young men who feel 
they have qualifications to become super- 
intendents. Opening is for assistant super- 
intendent in strong running modern plants 
working under present superintendent’s 
direction. Future advancement will de- 
pend on your ability. If you feel you 
have qualifications for mill superintend- 
ent’s position and if you should be stymied 
for advancement by seniority rules, here 
is your opportunity to get out in front. 
Write stating age and experience. All 
correspondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 8935, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED—Maan, 30 to 40 years of 
age having several years experience 
with Nordyke Square Sifters, both 
operating and flowing, for employ- 
ment in our engineering department. 
The position pays a good salary and 
presents an excellent opportunity for 
advancement as well as _ pleasant 
working conditions. Write giving age 
and complete summary of expe- 
rience and education. Address Mr. 
H. K. Swan, Manager, Milling and 
Extraction Section, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








WANTED 
REPRESENTATION IN TEXAS 


Brokers who can sell top quality family 
flour successfully are invited to write 
to us about TOWN CRIER. This fine 
account is now available for some sec- 
tions of Texas. We serve Texas trade 
from our Blackwell, Okla., unit. All 
correspondence confidential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Avenue 
North Kansas City, Missouri 








MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















HELP WANTED 
q Vv q 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD 
or second miller, in spring or hard wheat 
mill. Address 8926, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 


FOR SALE 


One Two-High No. 5 Forster Finishing 
Machine —in good condition, one 1- 
drive, No. 1 screen on top, No. 2 screen 
on bottom, requires 20 H.P. drive, 
manufactured in July, 1943, and used 
one year. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. ¢ 





























FOR SALE 


Howes Flour Blender 
2—Nordyke and Marmon Reels 
2—Howes Sack and C t 
1—8 Hopper, Mixer with Gates. 
2—27' Conveyors with 12” worm. 
4—32’ elevators with 344” & 6” buckets. 
All in running order. Lot of extra parts. 
Write or wire— 


“Weber” Canadian Ace 
Brewing Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


oe eee mnemnieemeaiemmnmal v 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL, COAL BUSI- 
ness, including all equipment and real 
estate, for sale in eastern Pennsylvania, 
heart of farming and industrial area. Par- 
ticulars and price on request. Address 
8952, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED—CUSTOM MILLING 


Open time available in plant located in 
Chicago, equipped for specialty and 
large production blending, mixing, 
processing, mi and drying of food 
and feed products on a custom basis. 
Address 8955, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th 8&t., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Oct. 4 and Oct. 11 at 
Kansas City: 

BRAN— Oct. 4 Oct. 11 
October ...... $58.75@ 69.25 $....@t62.25 
November 59.00@ 569.50 ....@t62.50 
December 59.00@ 59.75 ....@t62.50 
January ...... 59.00@ 59.75 ~«--@t62.50 
February ..... 59.00@ 59.50 62.00@ 62.25 
March ....... 59.00@ 59.35 62.00@ 62.25 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $72.00@ 73.50 $75.00@ 75.65 
November 69.00@ 71.00 71.00@ 73.25 
December 68.00@ 69.00 70.00@ 71.50 
January ...... «++. @*68.00 69.00@ 69.25 
February ..... 67.25@ 68.00 69.00@ 69.26 
March ....... 67.25@ 68.25 69.55@ 70.00 
Sales (tons) 6 1,200 


*Sale. tAsked. 


: Bran is up a little for the 
week, but the heavier grades are down $1@ 
1.50 ton. The larger mills are cutting out 
Sunday running time, and this will mean 
a sharp reduction in production. They are 
fairly well sold ahead and report good in- 
quiry for October-November shipment. They 
have, however, little to offer. With new 
corn arrivals expected daily, they look for 
lessened inquiry for middlings and a con- 
sequent reduction in the spread between 
bran and middlings. However, they feel 
that bran is cheap in price, compared with 
grains, and look for this grade to advance. 
They confidently expect that December- 
forward bran will sell at a premium over 
spot prices. Bran $61.50@62.50, standard 
midds. $71@72, flour midds. $77@78, red 
deg $80.50@81.50. 

Duluth: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply fair; pure bran $63.50, standard 
bran $62.50, flour midds. $78, mixed feeds 
$72, red dog $81. 


Kansas City: Trading was less active 
Oct. 13 due to closing of grain futures 
markets in observance of Columbus Day, 
but prices were firm at the close Oct. 11: 
bran $62.50, shorts $75@75.50. A good de- 
mand with offers on the light side caused 
the trend to be strong. Mixed car trade 
was good. The boxcar situation is serious, 
but somewhat improved over last week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced and 
closed $1@4 ton higher. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $65@66, mill run $71@72, shorts 
$77@78; mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market is steady- 
ing up considerably. Demand has slipped, 
however, and is only fair at present. Sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations: bran $61, 
shorts $74. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed has im- 
proved and offerings are inadequate to meet 
the demand. Shipments have been delayed 
by the acute boxcar shortage. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $61, shorts $74. 

Hutchinson: Broadening of demand along 
with a continued boxcar shortage which 
made shipment a matter of doubt, served 
to rally the feed market after a con- 
siderable sag. All classes of buyers were 
clamoring for feed on the rising market 
as the week ended. The car situation loos- 
ened slightly, but feed stores are beginning 
to be burdensome. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $60@60.50, mill run $66.50@67, 
gray shorts $73@73.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices on 
bran slightly lower and shorts about $3 
ton lower. Supply of both feeds light. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $60.50@61, 
gray shorts $73@73.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$66@66.50, gray shorts $78@80, burlaps, 
delivered TCP, about unchanged on bran 
and $1@2 lower on shorts, than a week 
previous. Demand is good enough to keep 
current production about cleaned up. 


Chicago: Millfeed supplies are ample and 
demand is fair. Bran $65.50@66, middlings 
$75@76, red dog $84@85. 

St. Louis: Cash millfeed is firm in price. 
Bran is 75¢@$1, gray shorts 50¢ higher 
from the previous close. Demand is indif- 
ferent, offerings ample. Bran $63@63.50, 
gray shorts $76@76.50. Interest in the future 
months is rather slow. 

Toledo: Easier and down about $1 ton 
from a week earlier, making low quota- 
tions around $65.50 for bran and $75.50 
for flour midds., f.o.b. mill in sacks. 

Cleveland: There was a slight decline in 
the price of feed the first part of this 
week. The demand from truckers and mixed 
car buyers has been equal to the supply 
and feed prices remained stationary. Buy- 
ers from all sources seemed to be very 
cautious. Quotations: bran $68, standard 
midds. $78, flour midds. $84 ton. 

Buffalo: A sharp drop in prices for high 
protein feeds caused large buyers to back 
away from millfeeds, temporarily at least, 
but sufficiently so to cause considerable 
comment. The trade apparently is buying 
only as needed in an effort to follow the 
sharp fluctuations of the wheat, corn and 
oats markets. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring bran $65@66, standard midds. $76@ 
79, flour midds, $83@84, red dog $84@85. 

Boston: Millfeeds are extremely dull in 
the Boston market. Spring bran is $1.50 
lower and middlings $2.50. Most dealers 
report very few inquiries and then only 
for limited lots. On the other hand, sellers 
do not appear anxious to push sales. Sales- 
men in most instances are restricted to 
accepting orders only subject to confirma- 
tion. Dealers with substantial poultry ra- 
tion accounts are tremendously disturbed 
over the government request to cut down 
on poultry and eggs. They feel that this 
position is not justified in view of storage 
supplies of poultry and the government 
holdings of dried and frozen eggs. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $71.50, middlings $82.50, 
mixed feed $80.50, red dog $84.50, stock 
feed $87.50. 


Philadelphia: The government’s campaign 
to reduce grain feedings of cattle, hogs 
and poultry has the local trade wondering 
as to the future volume of business. Right 
now it is in the doldrums, although some 
prompt shipments of bran are being booked. 
Most of these purchases are light, however. 
The over-all picture is that there is no 
real demand at present, nor is there any 
pressure to sell. Quotations are approxi- 
mately the same as those of a week earlier 
with bran at $72@74, standard midds. $84@ 
84.50, red dog $92@93. 


Pittsburgh: The millfeed market for 
mixed cars is strong. Prices came down, 
and while no large orders are being placed 
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by grain or feed houses here, demand for 
moderate amounts of millfeeds is better. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: bran 
$69@70.96, standard midds. $80@81.14, flour 
midds. $85@86.14, red dog $87.14@89.14. 
New Orleans: A sharp setback on mill- 
feed prices brought out increased offer- 
ings, but considerable hesitancy was noticed 
on purchases by both feed mixers and 
jobbers. The sharp bulge later, particular. 
ly on wheat bran, and continued firmness 
during the balance of week, resulted in 
more interest, with moderate sales to feed 
mixers and jobbers and with offerings in 
smaller volume. Some export inquiries were 
received, but apparently no workings of 
any consequence materialized. Bran $67@ 


68.25, gray shorts $80.15@81.25, prompt 
and October shipment. 
Seattle: The market remained static 


during the week, with mills holding pri es 
at existing levels and buyers staying cut 
of the market. The turkey crop is coming 
in rapidly, the volume of feed business as 
a whole is down considerably and fed 
men were extremely cautious. On the oih- 
er hand, millers are well sold up ur:til 
the first of the year and they are aiso 
cutting down on production as a result of 
diminished fiour sales. Persistent rum.srs 
of a reversion to the 80% extraction pro- 
gram continued to circulate, and if tis 
takes place there will, of course, be e en 
less mill offal. The market was stea. y, 
with a firm undertone, at $69, f.o.b. car, 
Seattle and Tacoma. 
Portland: Mill run $69, middlings $74. 


Ogden: Millifeed prices remained wn- 
changed with demand erratic during the 
past week. Mills are sold forward ito 
December, and buyers some days want a 
lot of millfeed and the next day nove. 
Plants continue working to capacity se. on 
days a week. Quotations: red bran «ad 
mill run $68.50, middlings $72.50, carl. id 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $73..0, 
middlings $77.50; California prices: $74, m d- 
dlings $78, carlots, f.o.b. San Francis:o; 
Los Angeles prices: $74.25, middlings $78. °5 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millf: °d 
continues to exceed supply. Quotations: b: in 
$40.25, shorts $41.25, middlings $44.25, at 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or strai; jit 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of m |1- 
feed is unlimited, and supplies are ir 
short of requirements despite the la xe 
output from Canadian mills. Supplies _ re 
moving freely and the bulk of the mo e- 
ment from mills in western Canada is to 
the eastern provinces. Quotations: Manitova 
and Saskatchewan bran $39.25, shorts $40. 5; 
Alberta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75. Sm ill 
lots ex-country elevators and warehou es 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic supplies continue 
the scarce side, with a persistent dem 
from poultry and dairy feeders. Heavy b 
ing from the eastern provinces is said to 
be responsible for the limited offerings to 
western dealers. Prices are holding ste: ly 
after the recent ceiling removal. Cash car 
quotations: bran $41.05, shorts $42.05, mid- 
dlings $45.05. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the Uniied 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 4, 1917 
(000’s omitted): 


reas 











Wheat Oats Rye Bar''y 

PE awe tee ce Se o9 ge : 
WMEEREO.  cceccees ee es 10 ee 
Philadelphia .... eo” 235 ee os 
| rere ae 2 
WOON. tcc ccse ee 235 10 2 
Sept. 27, 1947 .. 15 176 10 + 
Oct. 5, 1946 2,548 100 107 18 
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NEW CONTAINER PROPOSAL 
UP THIS WEEK IN KANSAS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The Kans:s 
State Board of Health will consid: 
a regulation that would prohibit t 
use of secondhand containers { 
packing flour and other cereal pro'! 
ducts at its regular meeting to \e 
held Oct. 16. 

The proposed Kansas regulation 
similar in text to the regulati 
adopted recently by the Texas Sta 
Board of Health and it is predict 
that the Kansas officials will adopt 

The Texas regulation is schedul 
to become effective Dec. 6, 1947. 
was adopted Sept. 8 and the boa 
specified that its effective date was 
be 90 days after adoption. 

Should Kansas adopt the regu!*- 
tion, all principal flour produci 
states will be on a new contain 
basis, either through state regulati 
or voluntary action of the mills 
those states. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the A:- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Whez', 
said that Kansas millers would |¢ 
able to arrange their manufacturi: 2 
procedure to conform with a new 
flour container regulation within .9 
days after its adoption. 
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Latin American Markets 
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(Continued from page 36) 


has placed it at 80%. Practically no 
standards are used in the different 
types of flour produced. Bread flours 
and pastry flours are about the only 
types distinguished. 

Imported flour is generally used 
straight and without mixture with 
the domestic product. Little attempt 
has been made to enrich flour with 
vitamins. As far as is known only 
one baking company in Mexico City 
has tried to do this and only on a 
minor scale. 

Once Mexico has sufficient corn 
supplies, the use of flour and wheat 
products will tend to diminish slight- 
ly As mentioned before, it probably 
will not be reduced to the level of 
1941-42 before the corn shortage was 
apparent, yet there probably will be 
a temporary reduction in output. 


Distribution 


The most serious problems affect- 
inz distribution of flour are the dif- 
ficulty in transportation and the lack 
of organization for distribution in 
some localities. 

[he most common type of contain- 
er used in Mexico is the cotton bag 
in the 50-kilogram size (110 Ib.). 
Most of the flour purchased in Mex- 
ico for home use is. bought in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities, probably 
averaging not more than one kilo 
(2.20 lb.) per purchase. Practically 
no flour is sold already packed in 
cotton bags. The average consumer 
simply goes to a grocery store and 
buys a kilogram which is sold in a 
paper bag or sometimes wrapped in 
paper. 

Foreign Trade 

The United States is practically 
the only. source of supply for wheat 
flour. It is not believed that any 
change from the United States as 
a supplier will take place in the 
near future. 

Factors affecting the demand for 
United States flour are the follow- 
ing: 

Flour is being imported from the 
United States principally in an at- 
tempt to keep prices down. Wheat 
flour is imported by the government 
and not by private individuals. When 
prices begin to lower it is believed 
that the amount of flour imported 
will be sharply reduced. Normally 
Mexico and its mills can very well 
take care of domestic demand. When 
the period of inflation now current- 
ly affecting Mexico no longer ob- 
tains, it is believed that demand for 
United States flour will be greatly 
reduced. Presently, the cost of mill- 
ing flour is probably higher than 
the cost in the United States, and 
the flour from the United States 
is more uniform and standardized. 
It may be that quality and a uni- 
form product will become more de- 
Sirable and thus a market for some 
United States flour will be retained. 

In its import regulations the gov- 
ernment has a weapon which it uses 
to grant concessions to certain of its 
semiofficial agencies for the importa- 
tion of foodstuffs. This is done in 
one or two ways. Either the semi- 
Official agency is granted a subsidy 
which does away with the regular 
import duties, or import duties are 
boosted to such a high state that 
private individuals cannot. profitably 
import: flour or other foodstuffs. 


Baking Industry 


The most widely used baking prod- 
uct is a hard roll called “bolillo.” 
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Other products include various types 
of sweet rolls which are eaten at 
breakfast and dinner time. These 
are somewhat on the order of our 
coffee cakes in the United States. 
There is a relatively small produc- 
tion of loaf bread. 

At least 90% of the baking is 
done commercially. A very small 
part is done in some of the upper- 
class homes. 

Normally, wheat flour has great 
competition from ground corn used 
in “tortillas,” or pancakes. This kind 
of bread is preferred by more than 
80% of the population. No other 
types of flour have any great im- 
portance in Mexico. 

Prepared flours and mixes have 
very little use in Mexico; only mem- 
bers of the foreign colonies tend to 
purchase products of this type. A 
small amount of baked loaf bread 
is sold wrapped and then it is usual- 
ly sliced. Some individual bakers do 
not have slicing facilities; however, 
most of the large commercial con- 
cerns sell sliced bread and it is not 
necessary, therefore, to do slicing in 
the grocery stores. 

There is no significant demand for 


United States bakery products in 
Mexico. Negligible quantities are pur- 
chased by the American colonies in 
the larger cities. The same may be 
said for cookies, breakfast foods, and 
other products. Probably the widest 
distribution of any of the products 
mentioned is in the breakfast food 
line. Use of breakfast foods has in- 
creased slightly in the past five years. 


Bakery Regulations 


Very few restrictions and regula- 
tions have been imposed by the gov- 
ernment on the baking industry. A 
number of laws are on the books 
but are not enforced. 

The above information regarding 
the baking industry applies to urban 
areas generally. They have little ap- 
plication to rural areas, where the 
people eat very little in the way of 
bakery products, the common type of 
bread being “tortillas.” 
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THAYER ELEVATOR PLANNED 

KANSAS CITY—Plans have been 
completed for the building of a new 
25,000-bu. elevator at Thayer, Kan- 
sas, by George Brothers. 
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PILLSBURY WORD GAME 
PUSHES BAKING METHOD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury’s new 
$32,900 word game contest, one of the 
first promotions of this size on behalf 
of an all-purpose flour, is designed to 
popularize the No-Knead bread bak- 
ing method, developed and perfected 
by Ann Pillsbury of the 78-year-old 
company’s home service center. 

The game is based upon a 221-word 
statement about the No-Knead meth- 
od appearing in the advertising an- 
nouncing the contest. Contestants are 
asked to complete a sentence using 
only words appearing in the state- 
ment and starting with the phrase, 
“Tl bake my” best with Pillsbury’s 
Best because .. .” 

Winners will be judged upon orig- 
inality and aptness of their use of 
words. There will be 203 prizes of- 
fered, the first prize being $5,000; the 
second, $3,000; third, $1,000—all in 
cash. 

The contest will be backed by a 
strong advertising campaign in both 
periodicals and on the radio. Both 
color and black-and-white will be 
used. 
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most exacting milling requirements. We offer 


complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 4 
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for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 


INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 


30 ¥ ellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 














GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








Ree PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OS King Street, Eust 
seseeiraoes CANADA 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, Louis 
Wiedeman, 118 N. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., annual convention 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss.; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, IIL; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Nov. 3-4—Millers National Federa- 
tion, convention at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo.; vice president and 
secretary, Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention at the Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, John 
F. Schallert, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 432 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, ._Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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May 19-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


May 23-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio. 


June 1-6—Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation, six-day Great Lakes Cruise, 
leaving from Erie, Pa.; secretary, 
Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 41. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C.; secretary-treasurer, N. 
Walter Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


June 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., summer convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Sept. 20-22.—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., convention at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; secretary, Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 
2, Mo. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 




















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 






































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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EXACT | ices sem, 5 gail 


: mill is reflected in exact 
| baking results in your plant 
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Jurisdictional and Sympathy 
Strikes Banned by New Laws 


NEW YORK—Bills to curb juris- 
dictional strikes, secondary boycotts 
and sympathy strikes were widely en- 
acted during 1947 state legislative 
sessions throughout the country. 

A survey reveals that ‘measures 
aimed at one or more of these prac- 
tices were enacted in at least 12 
states—California, Delaware, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tex- 
as, Utah and Wisconsin. Such bills 
were passed but vetoed in Arizona 
and Ohio and were unsuccessfully 
proposed in several other states, in- 
cluding Indiana, Washington and 
West Virginia. 

Picketing in connection with such 
activities is banned by a number of 
the new statutes. Mass picketing and 
otner types of picketing are curbed 
under other laws enacted by several 
states this year, including Connecti- 


cut, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota and 
Texas. 

California’s legislature outlawed 


jurisdictional strikes and gave per- 
sons. injured by them the right of 
injunctive relief and collection of 
damages at law. It also gave perma- 
nency to the state’s anti-hot cargo 
law, prohibiting secondary strikes, 
secondary boycotts, sympathy strikes 
and picketing in support of any of 
these activities. 


Restrictions Described 


A new Delaware law outlaws sec- 
ondary boycotts and mass picketing. 
Iowa’s legislature outlawed secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes. 
A section of the Iowa measure makes 
it unlawful for any labor union to 
order a slowdown or work stoppage 
“because of a dispute between unions 

with respect to jurisdiction 
over, or the right to do the work. . . 
of such employer.” Another section 
makes it unlawful for union members 
to “force or require any employer, 
other than their own employer, to 
recognize, deal with, comply with the 
demands of, or employ members of 
any labor union.” 

Another section of the Iowa meas- 
ure outlaws use of force “to require 
any person, firm or corporation to 
cease selling, transporting or deliver- 
ing goods or products to any other 
person, firm or corporation.” It also 
outlaws the use of strikes, coercion or 
force “to require any person . . . to 
cease using, selling, handling, trans- 
porting or dealing in the goods or 
products of any other person, firm 
or corporation.” It authorizes the use 
of injunctions in violations of the 
act and provides for a fine of $100 
or 30 days in jail for persons found 
guilty of such violations. 

The Massachusetts legislature 
passed a bill allowing an employer 
or aggrieved union to seek injunc- 
tive relief in the courts if two unions 
had agreed to arbitration of a juris- 
dictional dispute and the losing union 
refused to comply with the arbitra- 
tor’s award. 

A new Michigan statute outlaws 
jurisdictional strikes and mass picket- 
ing. It also prohibits coercion of a 
person who wants to work or blockad- 
ing of highways, under a penalty of 
a $1,000 fine or six months in jail. 
Another provision outlaws picketing 
of private residences. 


_Minnesota’s legislature enacted. a 
bill declaring a secondary boycott in 


labor disputes to be an “illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade and con- 
trary to state policy.’”’ Violations are 
punishable as misdemeanors, by up to 
a $100 fine or 90 days’ imprisonment. 

A bill outlawing jurisdictional and 
sympathy strikes and barring second- 
ary boycotts was enacted in Missouri. 
A measure banning secondary boy- 
cotts also was passed by the Oregon 
legislature. Pennsylvania’s _legisla- 
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ture. approved a measure making sec- 
ondary boycotts and _ jurisdictional 
disputes unfair labor practices. A 
new Texas law makes secondary 
strikes and boycotts a misdemeanor. 
Secondary boycotts also were out- 
lawed in Utah. Wisconsin’s legisla- 
ture passed a measure banning juris- 
dictional strikes. 

In vetoing an Arizona bill which 
would have outlawed secondary boy- 
cotts, Gov. Sidney P. Osborn said, 
“That the secondary boycott has been 
abused there can be no denial. How- 
ever, one-sided, restrictive legislation 
never accomplishes a worthy purpose. 
Also, it appears that the compara- 
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tively few abuses practiced under the 
secondary boycott are rapidly being 
eliminated.” 

A bill prohibiting the picketing of 
private homes was enacted in Con- — 
necticut. Georgia’s legislature passed 
a measure to restrict mass picketing, 
while a new Pennsylvania measure 
makes picketing of a struck plant by 
nonemployees an unfair labor prac- 
tice. A new South Dakota law makes 
mass picketing or inducement of oth- 
ers to picket unlawful. The Texas leg- 
islature enacted a measure making it 
unlawful to engage in mass picketing 
and fixing the number of pickets 
which may be used in strikes. 





MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 


THREE STARS - 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY > 
STERLING + 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND + HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 


















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


PENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


Ake Cry , 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


aMINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 


We are always in the Market for 


| 








“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bldg 
Baltimore 2,Md. 











WHITE & COMPANY 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
- NEW YORK 


Produce Ex. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Flour Specialists Picco” 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA 











A gentle old Quaker, driving along 
a lane encountered a young man driv- 
ing from the opposite direction. There 
was not room for them to pass each 
other, unless one of them backed 
his car. 

“T think,” said the Quaker, “thou 
should make way for me, for I am 
older than thou art.” 

“T’ll not budge an inch,” the young 
man replied, and he pulled out a 
newspaper and started to read. 

The Quaker leaned back comfort- 
ably in his seat. “Friend,” he called 
after a while, “when thou hast read 
the paper, I should be glad if thou 
wouldst lend it to me.” 

The young man gave up the contest. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Man, rushing into a store: Let me 
have a mouse trap. 

Clerk: Just a minute, sir. 

Man: Hurry, I’ve got to catch a bus. 

Clerk: I’m sorry, sir, they don’t 
come that large. 


¢¢ ¢ 


She: I’ve lost so much weight you 
can count my ribs. 
He: Gee, thanks! 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Did you hear about the Scotch- 
man who was so tight he stood on 
a corner.and gave away five dollar 


bills?” 
¢¢ ¢ 
“IT quit my last job because the 
boss used a couple of offensive words.” 
“What were the words?” 
“You're fired!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


One morning while shaving, a 
friend of mine was carrying on so 
angrily that it attracted the atten- 
tion of his wife who was preparing 
breakfast in the kitchen. “What in 
the world’s the matter?” asked his 
young spouse. 

“My razor—it won’t cut!” shouted 
the husband. 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” she replied 
“You mean to tell me your beard is 
tougher than linoleum?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Director: You want to watch your 
step, a girl fell last week. 

Dancer: Was she badly injured? 

Director: Well, it hurt her some- 
what, and bruised her otherwise. 


¢¢¢ 


A local fisherman watching an over- 
dressed summer visitor mincing down 
the street of a coast resort town 
observed to a friend, “Reckon the 
riggin’s worth more than the hull.” 


¢¢ 

Critic: That’s an impressive statue, 
but isn’t that an odd posture for a 
colonel to assume? 

Sculptor: That isn’t my fault. I 
had the sculpture half way completed 
when the committee decided it could 
not afford a horse for him. 


ee? 
“Hello, girlie, would you like a 
ride?” 
“Thanks, no; 
from one now.” 


I’m walking back 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cease 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 









ELLYAawt 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Iil. 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
C ler, Ariz. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
ew York 


NEB 


San Francisco 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 9 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 
| 45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
sou ALSO AT 


DUBLIN BELFAST 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 











Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacx,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


‘JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


LONDON, E.C.3 | 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address: “Coventry.” London 





Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. "Cable Address: 


“Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C., 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 








ae, ee ee wr Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
re ge ere age a Se Cee Sea Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cotes Magento, 4 3 OSR Be. oe Beaty Pp a eae” eer Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
C. E. FEAST & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. issi 
(HAS. &. FEAST) oa N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
FLOUR IMPORTERS . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS w/h P. C. VIS & CO 
Subscription Room AMSTERDAM 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


| 


Oable Address: “Dirtoma,"' Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
*“MarRveEL,” Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 


oe Meee 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution ‘St. LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxuriip,’’ Dundee 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FErLIXxcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








Established 1885 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


BULSING & HESLENFELD (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Importers of 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters Cables: 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam | Ref.: 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


TROELS FODE 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF | Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS DENMARK 
References: Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam and Bakers’ Supplies 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York } ° 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam | C#ble Address: 


FEEDSTUFFS-"s2""" 


118 So. 6th St. newspaper 





“Trofo,” Copenhagen 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ... 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd 
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eheek the oil. mister? 


When you stop for gas, it’s a convenience to have the station attendant wipe 

the windshield and check other points on your car that may need attention. 
) Similarly, leading mills everywhere find N-A’s Flour Service Division a time 
and money saving convenience. It’s a ‘‘one-stop”’ service that gives you field-proved 
products for maturing, bleaching and enriching, together with the assurance 
that they will all be properly blended into a complete and unfailing flour treat- 
ment program by a nationwide staff of experienced technicians working with 
your own consultants. 

You'll find, too, that N-A’s flour specialists are always glad to 
“check the oil” or give other assistance that may save trouble later. 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


Nore rF oww ue 


The hospitals need 
some first aid 





Everywhere, hospitals are critically short of 
nurses. The problem is partly yours: it may at any 
time affect you, your family, your friends or associates. 


It’s as serious as this: in every corner of the 
country, hospitals are closing beds —even entire 


wings—because their staffs are too small to care for 


the normal number of patients. Hospital adminis- 
trators, and the medical and nursing professions, 
cannot solve the problem alone. 


How can you help? By encouraging qualified 


young women in your community to consider nurs- 
ing aS a career. By cooperating with your local 


hospitals and schools of nursing in a program to 
acquaint women with this proud profession that 
so urgently needs strengthening. 








